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^he  PASSING  OF 
THE  IDLE  RICH 

bj  Frederick  Townsend  Martin 


2>d\tOri  I^Ote  citizen  of  the  u'orld — ^*Yra’  York,  London,  Paris — the  host  of 

royalty,  peerage,  and  aristocracy,  Mr.  Martin  speaks  from  intimate  personal 
kmni'ledge  of  the  rich.  Qualified  writers  before  this  have  considered  the  subject  from  the  outside, 
finding  ominous  signs  in  the  extravagance  and  idleness  of  the  aristocracy  of  money.  But  here  for 
the  first  time  comes  a  serious-minded  man  from  the  inner  circles  of  this  aristocracy,  and  he,  too, 
sees  the  threat.  When,  therefore,  he  warns  his  own  class  of  what  he  sees  impending,  it  makes 
us  feel  that  in  all  circles  sincere  men  are  thinking  hard,  with  a  realization  of  our  common 
problems,  and  a  further  realization  that  the  ultimate  good  of  the  country  depends,  not  on  the  lofty 
prosperity  of  the  frw,  but  on  the  rising  welfare  of  the  many.  The  accompanying  photographs 
show  to  what  extremes  of  magnificence  wealth  can  go.  They  illustrate  the  wealth  rather  than 
the  idleness,  for  in  some  in.itances  they  are  from  the  homes  of  our  hardest  working  millionaires. 


CHAPTKR  I— THE  KINGDOM  OF  SOCIETY 


I  know  s(Kiety.  I  was  born  in  it  and  have  ety  in  other  lands.  My  honest  opinion  is 
lived  my  life  in  it,  here  and  in  the  capitals  of  that  American  society,  for  all  its  faults — 

Kuro|K*.  I  believe  that  I  understand  as  and  it  hjis  many — and  for  all  the  hideous 

well  as  any  man  what  are  the  true  traditions  abnormalities  that  in  these  later  years  have 

and  the  true  conditions  of  American  society;  been  grafted  upon  it,  stands  to-day  a  cleaner, 

and,  for  comparison,  I  also  know  and  under-  saner,  and  more  normal  society  than  that  of 
stand  the  conditions  and  traditions  of  soci-  anyotherhighlycivilized  nation  in  the  world. 
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In  this  nation,  the  very  soul  of  which  is 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  we  have  evolved 
a  highly  elaborate  and  extremely  complex 
society.  Like  all  such  organizations,  in  all 
the  lands  under  the  sun,  it  is  an  oligarchy; 
one  might  almost  say  a  tyranny.  Its  rulers 
for  the  most  part  inherit  their  power  and 
rule  by  hereditary  right.  The  foundations 
of  this  society  and  the  foundations  of  the 
p>ower  of  its  rulers  were  laid  in  generations 
now  dead  and  gone.  Time  has  ciy'stallized 
its  rules  into  laws  and  formulated  its  con¬ 
ventions  into  tenets. 

It  is  not  my  desire,  in  writing  about  soci¬ 
ety,  to  describe  in  detail  its  practices,  to 
dwell  upon  its  rules  and  regulations,  to 
dilate  upon  its  normal  condition  or  its 
duties.  Rather,  I  intend  to  deal  with  a 
phase  of  its  existence  that  does  not  tradi¬ 
tionally  belong  to  it,  and  that  is  not  nor¬ 
mally  a  part  of  it.  This  phase  or  condition 
I  choose  to  describe  in  the  phrase  “The 
Idle  Rich.” 

If,  in  the  writer’s  license  of  generality,  I 
seem  at  times  to  deal  too  harshly  with  the 
world  of  which  I  am  a  part,  let  the  reader 
put  himself  for  a  moment  in  my  place.  Let 
him  imagine  himself  a  memlier  of  a  class 
judged  and  condemned  according  to  a  dis¬ 
torted  popular  conception  based  u|K)n  a 
semi-knowledge  of  the  acts,  habits,  morals, 
and  ethics  of  the  veiy’  worst  of  the  class; 
nay,  even  of  men  and  women  who,  while 
aping  to  the  best  of  their  |KX)r  ability  the 
fashions,  the  habits,  and  the  customs  of  that 
class,  ignore  everj’  one  of  its  f)est  traditions, 
forget  ever)’  one  of  its  laws,  and  break  every 
one  of  its  commandments. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  write  with  patience  of 
the  small  class  that  has  done  so  much  to 
disgrace  and  discredit  the  spirit  of  .■\merican 
society.  For  I  know  that  it  is  true  that  in 
the  mind  of  an  enormous  number  of  our 
|K‘oj)le,  and  of  the  people  of  other  civilized 
countries,  American  society  is  brought  to 
shame  and  ridicule  by  the  extraordinary 
excesses  that  have  l)een  brought  within  its 
gates  and  grafted  into  its  system  by  the  idle 
rich. 

Yet  there  are  excuses.  This  is  the  most 
rapid  age  in  history.  In  the  progress  of 
this  nation  we  have  ignored  and  turned  our 
back  upon  that  process  which  Tennyson  so 
well  described  in  the  happy  phrase,  “slow 
broadening  down  from  precedent  to  prece¬ 
dent.”  We  laugh  at  precedent.  We 
choose  instead  to  tumble  riotously  down 


from  step  to  step  of  progress,  marking  swift 
ejKKhs  with  every  bump. 

Naturally  I  am  a  conservative,  and  I  de¬ 
plore  the  process  by  which  we  sweep  away 
the  precedents  of  the  nations.  I  prefer 
orderly  evolution  to  disorderly  revolution, 
whether  in  business,  in  jwlitics,  or  in  the 
making  of  a  social  world ;  but  I  cannot  change 
the  things  that  I  deplore.  The  fact,  in  the 
face  of  my  protests,  is  as  unblinking  as  the 
Sphinx  in  the  roar  of  Napoleon’s  cannon. 
.\nd  that  fact  is  that  in  the  making  of  our 
social  world,  as  in  the  making  of  every'thing 
else  that  goes  to  constitute  America,  we  have 
ignored  the  traditions  of  our  fathers. 

Let  me  put  this  a  little  more  fully.  For 
this,  after  all,  is  the  great  cause  that  ex¬ 
plains  so  much  that  needs  e.\|)lanation  in 
the  structure  of  our  social  world,  in  the  rules 
that  govern  it,  and  in  the  habits,  deplorable 
or  otherwise,  which  have  fastened  them¬ 
selves  u|x)n  it.  Let  me  sjjeak  first  of  bank¬ 
ing,  for  by  profession  I  am  a  banker.  To-day 
the  English  banker  and  the  French  banker 
follow,  in  the  pursuit  of  business,  paths 
beaten  to  smooth  running  by  the  feet  of  their 
ancestors.  To-<lay  you  will  find  in  the 
banking  world  of  England  and  of  France  the 
same  rules  of  |x*rsonal  conduct  and  personal 
honor,  the  same  principles  of  business  nurs¬ 
ing  and  business  repression  that  you  would 
have  found  a  century  ago. 

How  different  it  is  in  this  country! 
Through  our  early  histor)’,  if  you  care  to 
study  it  in  detail,  you  would  have  found  us 
])acing  stej)  by  step  the  progress  of  England; 
i)Ut  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  this 
nation  rejected  as  unsuited  to  its  ideals  the 
notion  of  a  central  bank,  our  ways  divided 
in  the  banking  world.  From  that  day  to 
this  there  has  hardly  been  a  single  imjwrtant 
step — until  very  recently — that  has  not 
carried  us  farther  from  the  traditions  of  our 
English  cousins.  In  the  matter  of  currency, 
we  stumbled  blindly  through  a  maze  of 
ignorance,  piling  error  u|K)n  error,  plunging 
des|K*rately  from  the  early  madness  of  wild¬ 
cat  state  currency  into  the  preposterous  and 
abnormal  system  which  to-day  threatens 
IH*ri<Klically  the  throttling  of  our  commerce 
and  the  disruption  of  the  business  world. 

In  the  twin  worlds  of  railroads  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  too,  we  blazed  out  |)aths  entirely 
our  own.  Even  to  this  day,  in  the  face  of 
industrial  marvels  here  and  in  Germany, 
England  clings  desjxrately  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  made  her  what  she  is.  I  would 
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not  ciiire  generalize  and  say  that  the  Indus-  ing  under  one  hand  the  finding,  the  produc- 
trial  world  of  England  does  not  know  the  tion,  the  marketing,  and  the  transixirtation 
idea  of  centralization  and  concentration,  but  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  assembling, 
I  will  say  this,  that  if  one  seek  at  its  best  the  manufacture,  selling,  and  transportation  of 
individual  factory,  the  separate  plant,  the  the  finished  pnxluct. 

trademark  that  cannot  be  bought,  the  i)er-  So  we  struck  out  methcxls,  manners,  cus- 
sonal  name  that  never  can  be  submerged,  he  toms,  and  traditions  all  our  own.  We 
may  go  hnik  in  England  for  them  now  and  wrought  it — this  marvelous  change — in  half 
he  will  find  them,  just  as  he  would  have  the  lifetime  of  a  man.  In  fact,  in  the  indus- 
found  them  a  century'  ago.  trial  world  one  might  almost  say  it  was  a 

Here  a  new  magic  grew.  It  came  not  as  j)rocess  of  twenty  years — merely  a  moment 
a  heaven-born  inspiration  to  one  man’s  of  the  nation’s  history.  Well  may  one  say  it 
mind,  but  as  an  evolution  born  of  the  land  is  a  rapid  age  in  which  we  live.  Madly  we 
and  the  air  and  the  water.  I  shall  dwell  rush  at  our  great  problems.  We  did  not 
uix)n  it  more  in  a  later  chapter.  Here  it  is  know — we  do  not  know  yet — what  the  re¬ 
enough  merely  to  indicate  it.  It  was  that  suit  is  to  be.  There  is  no  precedent  to  guide 
the  individual  plant  and  the  individual  name  us;  the  road  to  to-morrow  bears  no  sign- 
mu.st  be  submerged  in  the  combine  of  plants  jx)sts.  Not  yet  has  our  new  system  been 
and  individuals.  The  ])ersonal  name  must  tried  by  a  panic  disturbing  the  de])ths  of  the 
vanish  in  the  trust.  The  trust,  in  turn,  must  commercial  and  industrial  seas.  Only,  we 
dis;ipi)ear  into  a  greater  trust,  and  yet  a  hope  for  the  best,  for  optimism  is  the  sign- 
greater  trust — and  so  on  until,  at  last,  a  manual  of  the  true-born  American, 
dozen  mighty  combinations  were  gathered  I  dwell  u{K)n  these  matters  not  because 
together  into  one  great  trust  of  trusts,  bring-  I  care  to  jwse,  or  dare  to  pose,  as  an  author- 
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ity  up)on  them,  but  because  the  principles 
and  ideas  uf>on  which  they  rest  underlie  also 
the  making  of  the  Kingdom  of  Society  of 
which  I  would  write.  For  social  evolution 
is,  after  all,  but  a  part  of  the  same  evolution 
that  has  given  us  our  own  distinctive  bank¬ 
ing  system — good  as  it  is  or  bad  as  it  may 
be — and  our  own  industrial  system — giant 
or  weakling  as  it  may  jirove  to  Ije. 

And  if  our  bunking  system  and  our  great 
industrial  system  were  born  in  a  day  and  a 
night,  what  may  one  say  of  the  plutocracy 
that  in  this  later  day  has  been  grafted  u|)on, 
and  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of,  the  American 
social  world?  Here,  indeed,  the  traditions 
of  the  world  of  history  flashed  past  us,  in  our 
forward  rush,  as  dead  leaves  fly  backward 
from  a  speeding  train.  We  saw  them  as 
they  flew — yet  we  did  not  clearly  see  them. 
We  knew  they  were,  but  we  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  one  from  the  other;  and, 
after  all,  little  we  cared  for  them,  and  little 
we  care  now. 

Perhaps,  as  I  write,  my  mind  will  carry 
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me  back  to  the  days  before  these  m  w 
phenomena  developed;  and  I  shall  be 
moved  to  write  of  social  America  in  the  days 
of  its  true  glory,  before  the  glitter  of  tinsel 
and  the  tawdry  finery  of  mere  wealth  over¬ 
laid  it.  For  that  is  the  background  against 
which  stand  out  in  all  their  hideousnos 
the  empty  follies  of  the  idle  rich  and  the 
vapid  foolishness  of  the  ultra-fashionable  in 
America  to-<lay. 

Forty  years  ago,  as  a  Ixiy,  I  lived  in  a  true 
American  home.  The  atmosphere  of  that 
home  was  still  under  the  vitalizing  influence  of 
the  nation’s  great  struggle  foremancipation. 
Lincoln  was  a  saint.  The  writings  of  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  were  constantly  read.  The 
traditions  of  European  society  had  not 
struck  their  roots  deep  into  the  social  soil  of 
the  United  States.  We  were  provincial,  to 
be  sure,  but  there  was  bliss  in  simplicity  and 
innocence.  Morally  and  intellectually,  the 
life  of  the  family  and  the  life  of  the  state 
were  settled.  We  knew  there  was  a  GchL 
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We  were  jKisitive  as  to  just  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong.  The  Bible,  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  IndejK'iidence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  fact  of  the  assured 
greatness  of  our  country,  the  jxiwer  of  our 
religious,  ]>olitical,  and  social  ideals  to  save 
the  world — our  faith  in  these  was  our  Rock 
of  Ages;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the 
absolute  lx‘lief  in  the  theory  that  it  was  the 
sacred  duty  of  ever>’  human  being  to  ser\  e 
his  kind. 

Just  how  far  these  fundamentals  are 
now  broken  and  scattered  I  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  say.  But  it  is  simply  true  that 
the  Bible  is  no  longer  read,  that  religion  has 
lost  its  hold,  that  the  constitution  and  laws 
are  tramjiled  u|K)n  by  the  rich  and  jxiwerful, 
and  are  no  longer  held  sacred  by  the  ixxir 
and  weak.  Instead  of  Hawthorne,  we  read 
Zola  and  Gorky;  instead  of  Longfellow  and 
Br>’ant,  Ibsi-n  and  Shaw.  Among  how 
many  perfectly  resjiectablc,  ay,  even  reli¬ 
gious  jxople,  is  the  name  of  Nietzsche  not 
more  familiar  than  that  of  Cardinal  New¬ 


man!  I  do  not  know  whither  we  are  going, 
but  I  do  know  that  we  are  going. 

Come  search  the  records  of  generations 
long  dead  for  the  seeds  of  our  social  system. 
You  will  find  them  planted  deep,  and  long 
ago.  They  are  the  same  seeds  of  class 
destruction  that  lay  in  darkness  through  the 
early  centuries  of  Rome’s  histor>%  to  spring 
to  life  in  the  sunshine  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Republic,  and  reach  their  ixrfect  flower  in 
the  era  of  jilethoric  wealth  that  marked  the 
ajxigee  of  the  Empire — and  then  to  fall,  as 
full-blown  blossiims  will.  They  are  the 
same  seeds  that  for  half  a  thousand  years 
lay  buried  in  simple  England,  to  come  to 
tardy  life  in  the  after-glow  of  Elizabeth’s 
triumphs,  and  reach  their  fulness  in  the 
s(Kial  glory  of  the  Mid- Victorian  era. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  America  worked  with  its  hands, 
labored  in  its  broad  fields,  ate  its  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  its  brow.  The  cities  were 
small  and  inconsequential,  and  the  laws  of 
hospitality  far  overbalanced  the  traditions 
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of  class.  Here  and  there  was  wealth — but 
wealth  was  shackled  to  the  wheels  of  Opjwr- 
tunity. 

This  was  the  America  that  Lincoln  knew. 
In  the  region  that  he  knew  as  a  boy  and  a 
man,  there  were  neither  great  plantations, 
great  factories,  nor  combines.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  lived  on  small  farms,  toiled  with 
their  own  hands,  and  remained  in  possession 
of  their  own  products.  A  few  owned  and 
operated  small  stores  or  factories  for  the 
making  of  necessities.  These  could  not 
grow  rich.  Great  riches  must  be  derived 
from  the  laf>or  of  many.  The  rich  of  the 
Eastern  states  fifty  years  ago  were  the 
owners  of  banks,  large  importing  houses, 
railroads,  and  factories.  These  industries, 
being  small,  gave  rise  to  fortunes  that  now 
seem  small.  They  were  riches,  but  not 
great  riches. 

Think,  then,  of  the  transition  that  I  my¬ 
self  have  seen!  Sometimes,  as  I  sit  alone  in 
my  library  reading  and  thinking  about 
these  matters,  and  reflecting  upon  the  years 
that  make  up  my  brief  lifetime,  a  sort  of 
terror  of  to-morrow  seizes  me.  I  do  not 
need  to  guess  at  the  facts  of  my  own  world. 
I  ktiou'  the  facts  that  certain  muck-raking 
satirists  vaguely  guess,  or  gather  from  the 
gossip  of  the  stables  and  the  kitchen.  The 
miserable  e.\cesses  of  society  are  an  o|K*n 
book.  I  cannot  blind  my  eyes,  nor  deafen 
my  ears,  nor  close  my  nostrils,  and  forget 
them.  That  decay  has  set  in,  I  know;  that 
it  has  struck  deep,  as  yet  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe.  And  these  articles  are 
but  my  feeble  effort  to  prevent  its  striking 
deeper,  if  I  may. 

CH.\PTER  II 

THE  MADNESS  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE 

I  REMEMBER  very  well  indeed  that  bitter 
period  of  transition  when  first  the  ideals,  or 
lack  of  ideals,  of  the  newer  .\merica  liegan 
to  corrode  the  old  society.  I  rememl)er 
with  what  intense  bitterness  and  chagrin 
the  early  excesses  of  the  earliest  of  the  idle 
rich  were  condemned  by  the  leaders  of 
society  in  that  day.  At  first  the  social 
world  fought  hard  for  its  traditions,  and  the 
leaders  of  American  society  of  my  father’s 
day  were  never  reconciled  to  the  changes 
that  came  about  in  the  body  social.  In 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  to  this  day,  soci¬ 
ety  maintains  its  battle  against  the  inv’ader. 


Now,  as  then,  society  frowns  upon  the  idle 
man.  Only  recently  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Boston  society  quoted  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  me  that  powerful  sen¬ 
tence  from  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  speeches: 

“The  wilfully  idle  man,  like  the  wilfully 
barren  woman,  has  no  place  in  a  sane, 
healthy,  xigorous  community.’’ 

That,  after  all,  is  as  much  a  tradition  of 
true  society  as  it  is  of  the  plains  and  the 
fields.  I  do  not  yield  to  any  man  or  any 
class  in  .\merica  in  my  detestation  of  idle¬ 
ness  in  man  or  woman.  And  I  believe  that 
the  traditions  of  real  American  society  sui)- 
jx)rt  me  in  this  attitude. 

In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  drifted  into  a 
period  in  which  idleness  became  the  fashion. 
VV'e  did  not  know  just  why  the  thing  was 
true;  but  we  were  forced  to  recognize  its 
truth.  Now,  looking  back  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  centur)',  one  may  see  quite 
clearly  how  it  came  alx)ut.  .\nd  I  pur- 
|x»se,  in  the  course  of  these  chapters,  to 
write  down,  |)erhaps  for  the  amusement 
of  my  own  contemjx)raries,  {jerhaps  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  think  about  these  matters,  the 
causes  that  gave  us  this  plague  of  idleness. 

First  of  all,  however,  I  would  merely  set 
down  in  a  phrase  the  immediate  cause  of  it, 
and  then  proceed  to  sketch  the  phenomenon 
itself,  that  one  may  know  the  things  which 
are  right.  It  was  the  magic  of  gold;  it  was 
the  |K)ison  of  idle  wealth.  It  came  at  first 
like  a  little  sjwt  u|xjn  the  Ixxly  of  a  man. 
Quickly  it  spread  from  limb  to  limb,  and 
part  to  [Mirt,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it 
was  a  leprosy,  following  the  Ixxly  of  society 
almost  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  the  curse 
of  gold,  no  more,  no  less — the  same  |X)ison 
that  blighted  the  glory  of  .Athens,  that 
ruined  the  splendor  of  Rome,  that  brought 
ujxm  Bourlxm  France  the  terror  of  the 
Revolution. 

Think,  if  you  can,  of  the  swift  stages 
through  which  we  pass.  Picture  the  solid, 
conventional,  Christian,  and  cleanly  society 
of  New  York  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War.  To  think  of  it  now,  even  as  I  learned 
it  by  hearsay,  very  likely,  brings  me  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  regret,  as  though  I  had  lost 
a  fine  old  friend.  Picture,  then,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  revolution,  small,  inconsequential 
— yet,  to  the  most  discerning,  portentous  of 
exil  and  pregnant  with  disaster.  A  few 
young  men,  sons  of  society,  set  up  new  idols 
in  the  ancient  temples.  They  began  to  ape 
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the  habits  and  to  imitate  the  morals  of  that  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  impetus 
world  which,  while  possessing  wealth  in  toward  extravagance,  excess,  idleness,  de- 
plcnty,  had  never  jwssessed  the  refinement  bauchery,  and  shamelessness  came  to  us 
or  the  ethical  standards  of  true  society,  from  the  undei^vorld. 


FRKUKRICK  TOWNSEND  MARTIN. 

**  I  know  society.  I  was  bom  in  it  and  have  lived  my  life  in  it,  here  and  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.” 


THE  TAPESTRIES,  THE  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  WALLS,  AND  THE  GLITTERING  CHANDELIERS 
IN  THIS  PRIVATE  BAL1.RCK)M  COST  HI  NDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS. 
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For  always,  in  ever}'  countrj',  just  outside  lion  against  these  laws  and  these  traditions, 

the  gates,  there  lives  a  jjeople  peculiar  to  Ever,  they  arc  prone  to  substitute  license 

itself.  They  have  wealth  equal,  {perhaps,  for  liberty,  to  plunge  into  immorality,  t(» 

to  that  of  any  in  the  stKial  world.  They  draw  upon  the  stage  in  its  worst  moods  fur 
have  education,  it  may  be,  of  the  finest,  their  passions  and  their  pleasures,  and  to 
They  have  desires,  just  as  all  men  have,  practice  in  their  lives  the  vices  of  the  deca- 
They  have  instincts,  it  may  lx%  little  Ixtter  dent  nations. 

or  little  worse  than  those  of  the  best  in  the  In  this  stage  of  our  social  life  of  which  I 
land.  The  gates  are  shut  against  them  for  write,  the  manners,  the  morals,  and  the 
reasons  that,  to  those  inside,  seem  quite  practices  of  this  social  class  crept  into  even 

sufficient.  It  may  be  xulgarity;  it  may  lx*  that  small  section  of  stxiety  which  calls 

immorality;  it  may  be  mere  gauchcrie  of  itself  “the  Upjxr  Class.”  The  young  men 
manners;  or  it  may  be  any  one  of  a  dozen  — and  unhap|)ily  the  young  women — of  the 
other  reast)ns  that  puts  them  beyond  the  fini'st  families  in  our  great  cities  Ixgan  to 
pale.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fact  copy  the  Nnccs  and  to  imitate  the  manners 
remains  that  they  are  beyond  the  pale.  of  this  other  class,  and  to  plunge  into  the 

In  this  class  of  society,  always,  in  ail  same  excesses  that  marked  its  manner  of 
races,  morals  and  manners  tend  to  excesses,  life. 

They  are  not  restrained  by  the  sane  conven-  There  is  a  v'ast  difference  lx*tween  the 
tions  and  laws  that  regulate  society;  nor  healthy,  wholesome  sjx'nding  of  money  for 
arc  they  held  in  the  leash  of  resix-ctability  or  amusements,  pleasure's,  and  recreations,  and 
in  the  chains  of  religion  or  of  honor,  as  are  the  feverish  searching  for  some  new  sensa- 
the  sturdy  men  and  women  of  the  stxalled  tion  that  can  lx  had  only  at  a  tremendous 
middle  class.  Constantly  they  are  in  relxl-  cost.  -The  simple  ex|x‘nditure  of  money. 


evi-n  in  startling  amounts,  eventually  fails  to 
prtKlucc  the  thrill  that  it  ought  to  have,  and 
when  the  man  or  woman  of  fortune,  with 
little  to  think  of  but  the  constant  hunt  for 
amusement  and  novelty,  l)egins  to  suffer 
from  continuous  ennui,  the  rc-sult  is  fre¬ 
quently  ama/.ing  and  st)metimes  sickening. 

A  wearied,  bored  group  of  men  arranged 
a  dinner.  They  had  been  attending  dinners 
until  such  functions  had  lost  interest  for 
them.  Similarly,  their  friends  were  wearied 
by  the  conventional  dinner  of  the  time. 
Why  not  prei)are  a  meal  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  before?  Why  not  amuse 
society  and  astonish  the  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  is  outside  of  stKiety?  They  did 
so.  The  dinner  was  served  on  horseback  on 
the  upiwr  floor  of  a  fashionable  New’  York 
resort,  the  name  of  which  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast.  I'he  guests  were  attired  in 
riding  clothes.  The  handsomely  groomed 
horses  pranced  and  clattered  about  the 
magnificent  dining-room,  each  bearing,  be¬ 
sides  its  rider,  a  miniature  table.  The  hoofs 


of  the  animals  were  covered  with  soft  rubber 
pads  to  save  the  wa.xed  floor  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  At  midnight  a  reporter  for  an  active 
and  sensational  morning  newspaper  ran 
across  the  choice  bit  of  news.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  the  information  to  his  city  editor, 
and  the  reply  of  that  molder  of  opinion  was 
brief  and  to  the  point: 

“You’re  lying  to  me,”  said  the  editor. 

The  most  sensational  pa|)er  in  town  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  its  rejwrter,  who  attempted 
later  on  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  event,  but 
was  rejjulsed  and  driven  away. 

“How’  much  did  it  cost?”  the  public  in¬ 
quired  interestedly.  The  man  who  paid 
the  bill  knew’.  The  public  and  its  news¬ 
papers  guessed,  their  estimates  running 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  fond  owner  of  a  diminutive  black  and 
tan  dog  gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  dog  was  worth  perhaps  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  The  festivities  w’ere  very  gay.  The 
man’s  friends  came  to  his  dinner  in  droves, 
the  men  in  evening  plothes  and  the  women 
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bedecked  in  shimnierinfj  silks  and  llashing 
jewels.  In  the  midst  of  the  dinner,  the  man 
formally  decorated  his  dog  with  a  diamond 
collar  worth  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  It 
contained  seven  hundred  small  brilliants, 
varying  in  weight  from  one  sixth  of  a  carat 
to  one  carat.  The  guests  shouted  their 
approval,  and  the  dinner  was  regarded  as  a 
huge  success.  Let  us  ho|Ae  some  went  away 
wondering  whither  the  drift  was. 

The  leader  of  a  wealthy  clique  in  a  West¬ 
ern  city  was  struck  with  a  unique  idea.  He 
was  tired  of  sjiending  money.  There  was 
nothing  new  for  which  to  s|K-nd  it.  He  gave 
a  “  jKJverty  social.”  The  thirty  guests  came 
to  his  palatial  home  in  rags  and  tatters. 
Scraps  of  ftxKl  were  served  on  wiHKlen  plates. 
The  diners  sat  alx)Ut  on  broken  soap  lx).\es, 
buckets,  and  coal-h*xls.  N'ewspa|)ers,  dust- 
cloths,  and  old  skirts  were  used  as  napkins, 
and  Ijeer  was  served  in  a  rusty  tin  can,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  champagne. 
They  played  at  being  jxxjr  for  one  night,  and 
not  one  of  them  but  joined  in  ecstatic  praise 


of  their  host  and  his  unusual  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sensation. 

.\  .Southern  millionaire  purchase<l  an  im- 
jxjrtc'd  motor  car.  It  cost  him  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  when  it  came  off  the  ship.  He 
l(X)ked  at  it  in  scorn  and  called  in  decorators. 
The  car  was  refitted  completely.  It  was 
equipiml  with  two  diminutive  rtx)ms,  a  liv¬ 
ing  apartment  and  a  sleeping  nxim.  Hot 
and  cold  water  fixtures  were  put  in,  and 
space  was  found  for  a  small  bath-tub.  .\ 
kitchen,  with  a  full  equipment  of  cooking 
utensils,  was  added,  and  when  the  various 
tra(k“smen  and  mechanics  complete<l  their 
work  the  car  resemble<l  a  complete  and  lux¬ 
uriously  furnished  home  on  wheels.  The 
original  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  had 
lm*n  brought  up  to  thirty  thousand,  and  the 
owner  was  temporarily  contented. 

\'ery  j’oung  and  very  wealthy  was  the 
young  man  whose  attentions  to  an  embry¬ 
onic  actress  amused  a  community  a  few 
years  back.  It  was  the  young  man’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  he  was  desjx'rately  in  love  with  the 
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lady,  who  in  later  years  married  a  publisher 
of  songs.  The  millionaire  youngster  show¬ 
ered  the  girl  with  gifts.  He  gave  her 
rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  diamond-studded 
combs  for  her  black  tresses,  until  she  glis¬ 
tened  from  head  to  foot.  The  very  buttons 
of  her  gloves  were  diamonds,  and  her  shoes 
were  fastened  with  monster  pearls.  The 
question  of  taste  never  entered  into  the  situ- 
atitui.  It  w’as  simply  the  spending  of  money 
and  the  bedecking  of  a  coarse,  but  crafty, 
stage  girl.  In  three  years,  she  succeeded  in 
throwing  away  almost  a  million  dollars  for 
the  deluded  youngster,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  parted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  affair 
in  \ew  York  City,  the  guests  leaned  back 
in  their  chairs  to  listen  to  the  singers.  The 
cigarettes  were  passed  around.  Oddly 
enough,  the  banquet  had  not  been  marked 
until  that  moment,  and  as  the  host  was 
famous  for  the  unusualness  of  his  dinners, 
many  of  the  diners  were  disapjwinted. 
Their  disap|)ointment  gave  way  to  admira¬ 


tion.  Each  cigarette  was  rolled,  not  in 
white  pajK'r,  but  in  a  one-hundred-dollar 
bill,  and  the  initials  of  the  host  w'ere  en¬ 
graved  in  gold  letters.  This  strange  con¬ 
ceit  was  applauded  until  the  voices  of  the 
singers  struggled  amid  the  uproar. 

A  party  of  engineers  were  studying  the 
country  in  a  Southern  state  with  an  eye  to 
a  future  railroad.  Accompanying  them  was 
a  tired  young  man  of  wealth,  who  had  little 
interest  in  what  they  were  doing  and  who 
had  gone  with  them  in  search  of  possible 
amusement.  He  found  it.  The  party  dis¬ 
covered  an  aged  family  of  primitive  negroes 
living  in  a  wretched  hovel  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp.  The  millionaire  was  struck  by  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  house  and  its  occu- 
l)ants.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
find  it  interesting  to  aid  the  darkies.  He 
jiarted  company  with  the  engineers  and, 
with  a  single  friend,  gave  himself  over  to 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  colored  fam¬ 
ily.  Carjienters  apjieared  from  New’  Or¬ 
leans.  Materials  were  dragged  through  the 
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country  behind  mules.  Decorations  were 
shipped  from  New  York.  The  tottering 
shack  came  down,  and  a  splendid  country 
bungalow  was  reared  in  its  place.  The  in¬ 
terior  was  furnished  with  a  lavish  hand  and 
with  a  total  disregard  for  e.xjwnse.  White 
pillars  supiK)rted  the  roof.  Old-fashioned 
fireplaces  were  built  into  the  walls  and  plate- 
glass  windows  were  set  into  the  d(H)rs.  The 
floors  were  paved  with  concrete,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  bathroom  was  fitted  up  for  the  amazed 
and  awe-stricken  family. 

When  he  had  finished  the  home,  the  young 
man  turned  his  attention  to  its  inmates. 
He  lK)ught  them  clothes — such  clothes  as 
they  had  never  before  dreamed  of.  He 
j)rovided  them  with  toilet  articles  and  tri¬ 
lling  lu.xuries,  and  l)efore  he  went  away  he 
supplied  the  larder  with  enough  food  to  last 
a  year.  That  negro  family  is  still  the  talk 
of  the  entire  state  in  which  it  lives,  and  its 
memljers  regard  what  has  hapjxmed  as  a 
manifestation  from  on  high.  The  young 
man  in  search  of  interesting  occupation 
parted  from  twenty  thousand  of  his  innu¬ 
merable  dollars  and  prol)ably  thinks  of  the 
whole  affair  with  satisfaction. 

.\n  Italian  savant  and  student  has  visited 
.\merica.  He  has  set  down  his  opinions, 
and  some  of  them  are  interesting.  He 
finds,  for  instance,  that  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
foremost  millionaires  wears  a  necklace  that 
cost  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Immediately  following  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  this  woman — an  event  that  was 
flashed  by  telegraph  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  earth — a  retinue  of  servants  was 
formed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  infant. 
This  corps  of  retainers  consisted  of  four 
nurses  and  four  high-priced  physicians  who 
examined  the  child  four  times  a  day  and 
|K)sted  serious  bulletins  for  the  information 
of  the  clamant  press  and  public.  .\nd  the 
infant  rejwsed,  during  his  tenderer  years,  in 
a  cradle  that  was  valued  at  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

.\  gentleman  of  improvident  habits  and 
few  dollars  packed  his  meager  belongings  in 
a  hand-bag  and  departed  for  the  West. 
Subsequently,  he  achieved  fortune  and  fame 
and  came  into  |X)ssession  of  a  gold  mine, 
the  ledges  of  which  s<x)n  placed  his  name 
high  in  the  ranks  of  .America's  millionaires. 
Ox  ercome  by  gratitude,  he  gave  a  commem¬ 
orative  dinner  party  in  the  somlxT  depths  of 
the  kindly  mine.  The  space  devoted  to  the 
festivities  was  forty  feet  wide  and  seventy 


feet  long.  One  hundred  guests  assembled 
in  the  bowels  of  the  mine  and  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  feast.  The  waiters  were  clad  in 
imitation  of  miners.  They  hovered  alxjut 
attentively  with  oil  lamps  flaring  from  their 
foreheads.  Picks  and  shovels  decorated 
the  uneven  walls,  and  the  various  courses 
were  lowered  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in 
the  faithful  cage  that  had  carried  up  to 
the  grateful  millionaire  his  many  dollars. 
\  band  discoursed  sweet  mu.sic;  and  the  bill 
was  some  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

\  man  of  common  name,  but  of  uncommon 
wealth,  decided  to  have  a  home  in  New 
York  City.  He  ])urcha.>H.'d  the  jialace  of  a 
friend  who  had  died,  and  ])aid  for  it  two 
million  dollars,  which  was  ix)pularly  sup- 
])ose<l  to  lx*  one  half  the  original  cost  of  the 
])ile.  On  his  garden,  to  make  space  for 
which  he  tore  down  a  building  that  had  cost 
a  hundred  thousand,  the  new  owner  s|x'nt 
five  hundred  tht)us;ind  dollars.  His  bed¬ 
stead  is  of  carved  ivory  and  ebony,  inlaid 
with  gold.  The  walls  are  richly  carved  and 
dt'corated  with  enamel  and  gold;  they  cost 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  On  the  ceiling, 
the  hapjjy  millionaire  ex|x*nded  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  in  carvings,  enamels,  and  gold,  and  ten 
pairs  of  filmy  curtains,  costing  two  thousand 
a  jiair,  wave  in  the  morning  breeze.  The 
wardrolx*  in  this  famous  Ixxlroom  represents 
an  outlay  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  dressing-table  sixty-five 
thousand.  The  wash-stand  cost  thirty- 
eight  thousand  and  the  bed  hangings  fifty 
dollars  a  yard.  The  chimney-piece  and 
overhanging  mantel  cost  eight  thousand 
more,  and  the  four  doors  consumed  another 
ten  thousand. 

A  wealthy  lover  of  music  paid  the  highest 
price  ever  recorded  for  a  piano.  It  was  no 
ordinary  piano.  Its  price  was  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  .\nothcr  collector,  whose 
name  is  known  in  the  humblest  homes, 
exjxndcd  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  silver 
trinket  only  four  inches  high. 

In  searching  for  an  unusual  manner  in 
which  to  sjx'nd  a  large  sum  of  money  upon 
a  single  object,  a  manufacturer  whose 
product  is  in  half  the  homes  of  .\merica, 
selected  a  Ixautiful  pair  of  opera  glasses. 
'I'hey  were  made  of  solid  gold  and  the  lenses 
were  jxrfect.  The  cost  was  seventy-five 
thou.sand  dollars,  i)rinci|)ally  because  of  a 
lyre,  encrusted  with  diamonds  and  sap- 
l)hires,  which  surmounted  the  top.  With¬ 
out  the  embellishments,  glasses  of  equal 


worth  may  he  purchased  in  any  shoi)  for 
twenty  tlollars. 

One  of  the  most  j^rominent  band-masters 
in  America  was  summoned  by  telegraph  to 
gather  an  orchestra  of  forty  pieces.  The 
command  came  from  a  woman  of  vast 
wealth  in  whose  service  the  man  of  music 
had  often  labored.  .A  child  had  been  born 
to  her.  She  desired  to  have  the  occasion 
fittingly  celebrated,  and  the  diligent  leader 
hurried  home  from  the  midst  t)f  a  vacation, 
selected  an  orchestra,  rehearsed,  and  even¬ 
tually  serenaded  the  new-come  bit  of  human- 

ity- 

In  Boston  a  man  of  gold  fell  ill.  From 
his  waist  down,  he  became  nerveless  and 
helpless.  I'he  time  hung  heavily  on  his 
hands  as  he  lay  in  a  hospital  bed,  and  he 
determined  to  jirovide  adequate  amusement. 
His  bed  was  removed  to  the  largest  room  in 
the  hospital.  An  entire  musical  comedy 
company  was  transported  from  New  York 
City,  and  a  pojnilar  production  of  the  day 
was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  invalid. 


It  cost  him  three  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  it  was  probably  worth  it. 

In  Pittsburg,  workmen  went  about  their 
task  mysteriously.  They  were  constructing 
a  great  glass  tank.  For  five  days  they  la¬ 
bored,  and  finally  the  affair  was  completed. 
It  was  taken  into  the  banquet  room  of  a 
hotel  and  filled  with  water.  A  dinner  was 
to  be  given  by  the  officials  of  a  corporation. 
As  the  hours  wore  on,  the  diners  wa.xed  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  happy.  The  more  important 
and  dignified  officials  of  the  corjwration  left. 
They  probably  knew  what  was  coming  and 
desired  to  be  absent  in  view  of  possible  news- 
])aper  investigation.  Then  came  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery.  A  human  gold-fish 
swam  about  in  the  tank — a  shapely  girl,  clad 
in  golden  spangles  and  scales.  The  dinner 
was  very  expensive.  Those  who  attended 
the  banquet  afterward  declined  to  discuss  it 
with  the  reporters. 

.Another  celebrated  dinner  that  repre¬ 
sented  the  elTort  of  a  wealthy  man  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  life  and  to  provide  a  unique 
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outlet  for  his  money,  was  the  feast  that 
culminated  in  the  appearance  of  thegirl-in- 
the-pie.  A  monster  pie  was  carried  before 
the  astounded  diners  ujx)n  the  shoulders  of 
four  servants.  The  top  crust  was  cut  open. 
A  slip  of  a  girl  bounded  to  her  feet.  .\  score 
of  birds  was  released  at  the  same  moment. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  son  of  a  millionaire 
mine  owner  felt  the  time  hanging  heavily 
ui)on  his  hands.  He  wandered  down  to 
where  the  trains  rumbled  in  and  out  of  the 
station  and  an  idea  |K)ssessed  him.  He 
ordered  a  sj)ecial  train  of  live  coaches  and 
informed  his  friends.  Those  who  cared  to 
go  accompanied  the  young  squanderer,  h'or 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  railway  company, 
which  cares  little  about  human  emotions  or 
desires,  offered  to  take  the  young  man  toXew 
York.  Train  despatchers  cleared  the  rails. 
Switches  were  nailed  fast.  The  young  man 
and  his  sjK'cial  train  were  shot  across  the 
continent  like  a  tl>’ing  star.  He  was  buying 
a  fresh  ex{>erience  at  a  price  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  suited  him. 

.\  N'ebraska  individual  is  the  proud  owner 
of  a  hat  that  is  made  of  greenbacks.  It  is 
rather  a  costly  hat,  as  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  bills  were  used  in  making  it.  It 
weighs  twenty  ounces,  and  it  hniks  exactly 
like  the  white  hats  worn  by  gentlemen.  The 
owner  is  wealthy;  but  he  is  not  mobile, and 
more  involved  methiKls  of  sjK'nding  his 
money  have  not  occurred  to  him.  The 
metro|X)lis  knows  him  not. 

.\  young  Croesus  grew  fond  of  a  lady  fair 
and  sought  to  disjilay  a  mark  of  his  affection 
in  some  extraorrlinary  manner.  He  com¬ 
missioned  eight  of  the  foremost  artists  in 
.\merica  to  paint  a  fan.  The  cost  was  se\  - 
eral  thousand  dollars. 

For  five  years,  skilled  artisans  have  Ixrn 
carving  a  tombstone.  The  man  who  or¬ 
dered  the  tombstone  is  still  living,  but  the 
tombstone  is  vast  in  bulk  and  the  carvers 
have  j)lenty  of  space  to  dis|)lay  their  ingenu¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  order  of  the  patron  that  work 
shall  not  cease  until  he  is  dead,  and  each 
year  he  sends  the  monument  company  a 
check  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  cover 
running  expenses.  If  the  gentleman  lives 
long  enough,  his  tombstone  will  Imj  a  sih.*c- 
tacle  worth  seeing  when  it  is  finally  bundled 
into  place  over  his  casket. 

But  why  enumerate  here  any  more  of 
these  instances?  Our  j)aj)ers  are  full  of 
them;  we  all  hear  of  them;  there  are  many 
more  extreme  and  extravagant  than  any  of 


these,  about  which  little  is  heard.  .\s 
others  occur  to  me,  I  shall  cite  them  if  they 
carry  a  jK)int,  but  my  pur[K)se  is  bigger 
than  gossip. 

CHAPTKR  HI 

Tin;  sfi'.jrr.ATio.v  of  .\mi  rk  a 

lx  the  golden  days  of  .\merican  society, 
as  1  have  said,  great  fortunes  were  very 
rare  indeed.  The  few  that  there  were  came 
mostly  from  merchandising  and  trade.  The 
accumulations  of  John  Jacob  .Astor,  John 
Hancock, and  .Stephen  Girard,  in  XewVork. 
Bt)ston,  and  Philadelphia,  respectively,  hacl 
not  Ix'en  dwarfed  by  the  accumulations  of 
a  later  era.  They  remained,  uj)  to  aboul 
1850,  as  the  typical  marvels  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  world  of  business. 

The  middle  of  the  last  century*  was  the 
harvest-time  of  Opjxirtunity  in  this  land. 
.Agriculture  and  trade  remained  the  staple 
txcujjations  of  the  race;  yet  there  had  grown 
u|)  throughout  the  land  a  wonderful  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  .Away  back  in  the  days 
of  the  embargo,  a  man  named  Samuel 
Slater  had  come  over  from  England  and 
built,  from  memory*,  the  first  .American 
cotton-mill.  He  little  knew  what  see<ls  he 
sowed.  That  little  mill  set  up  in  Rhcult. 
Island  was  the  mother  of  .American  industry. 

It  had  grown,  this  infant,  until  in  every 
valley  of  the  East  there  stoo(t  factories  and 
mills,  uncounted.  Turning  from  the  little 
iron  mines  of  Xew  Jersey,  the  ])ioneers  of 
our  greatest  industry  had  begun  to  ojxn  up 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  and  even  Michigan. 
In  that  age,  which  has  lx‘en  called  the 
Golden  .Age  of  Industry,  fortune  followed 
swiftly  u|M)n  the  heels  of  honest  lalxrr. 

.Always,  it  was  free*,  demcxratic,  inde- 
ixndent,  this  march  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  owners  generally  worked  in  the  factory 
and  the  mill.  Half  a  dozen  partners,  pre- 
ha|)s,  worked  side  by  side  with  the  men  in 
their  employ.  Men  step|x*d  swiftly  from 
the  |M)sition  of  wage-workers  to  the  inde- 
jx'ndence  of  ownership.  The  d«K)rs  of  in¬ 
dividual  o|>|K)rt unity  sto<Kl  wide  o|X‘n.  .A 
hundred  men  manufactured  cotton  cloths  in 
one  small  area  of  Xew  England.  Xo  one  of 
them  would  have  listenwl  to  the  call  of 
combination.  They  worked  iiut  their  own 
destinies,  t<K)k  their  own  profits,  built  up 
their  own  plants  from  very  small  to  very 
large,  each  one  an  indejx'ndent  republic  of 
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its  own.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1840  to 
i860  the  independent  American  manufac¬ 
turer  became  the  true  American  type.  In 
1850,  for  the  first  time,  the  products  of 
industry  surpassed  in  value  the  products  of 
agriculture.  America  came  into  its  destiny. 

I  would,  if  I  dared  risk  tiring  the  reader 
with  e.\tended  comment  upon  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that  has  been  handled  often  much  better 
than  I  can  handle  it,  dwell  upon  this  happy 
phase  of  the  making  of  America.  For  it  is 
germane  to  my  subject.  And  then,  again, 
it  is  gone  from  us  forever — gone  with  the 
happy  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the 
youth  of  our  nation.  In  its  stead  there  has 
come  uf)on  us  an  age  of  industrial  terror,  of 
fierce,  abnormal  struggle  for  expansion,  and 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  fathers. 

Often,  as  the  years  have  passed,  I  have 
heard  older  men  talk  with  affection  of  the 
“good  old  days.”  I  put  it  down  to  the  fail¬ 
ing  memory  of  man,  which  forgets  all  that  is 
ugly  and  repugnant,  and  remembers  best 
the  beautiful.  When  these  men  spoke  of 
the  past,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  ignoring 
the  many  advantages  of  the  present.  As 
time  has  fled,  however,  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  they  spoke  truly.  They  were 
thinking  of  this  Golden  Age,  this  high  mid¬ 
day  of  our  industrial  history. 

They  were  thinking  of  the  free  American, 
son  of  the  soil  or  the  factorj’,  as  you  will, 
yet  free,  independent,  unafraid.  They  were 
thinking  of  a  nation  that  did  not  tolerate 
tyranny,  political  or  industrial,  within  its 
borders.  They  were  thinking  of  that  rich 
America  where  no  man  dwelt  in  poverty. 
They  were  thinking  of  the  utter  astonish¬ 
ment  with  which  European  travelers  noted 
in  our  cities  the  absolute  lack  of  beggars,  of 
want,  of  hunger,  and  of  cold.  They  were 
thinking  of  that  happy  day,  now  dead  and 
gone,  when  evenly  and  justly  the  reward  of 
labor  fell  upon  the  p>eople,  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  sufficiently,  like  the  dew  that  falls 
at  night  upon  the  fields. 

Perhaps  you  think  lhat  society,  as  such, 
cares  little  about  these  things.  You  are 
eternally  wrong.  Society  is  a  group  of  men 
and  women  and  children.  The  best  of  the 


men  and  the  best  of  the  women  think  deeply, 
as  the  best  of  men  and  women  think  deeply 
everywhere.  Because  it  is  educated,  and  be¬ 
cause  it,  too,  is  engaged  in  an  eternal  fight 
for  life,  society,  perhaps,  studies  these  mat¬ 
ters  more  zealously  and  more  accurately 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  that  makes  a 
nation. 

The  leaders  of  the  social  world  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century  saw  as  clearly  as  any 
one  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  recognized  as 
fully  as  any  one  the  bearing  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  capital  upon  the  purely 
social  problems.  They  knew  that  because 
wealth  was  evenly  distributed  as  it  flowed 
from  the  mine,  the  forest,  and  the  field, 
society  had  nothing  to  fear.  They  knew, 
too,  that  when  the  division  of  wealth  began 
to  be  uneven,  danger  to  the  social  world 
began.  The  lesson  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  better  understood  in  those  days 
than  it  is  to-day  in  high  society — because 
high  society  in  those  days  had,  at  least,  read 
Carlyle  or  Junius,  while  to-day  it  reads 
little  more  than  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
newspapers. 

Very  few,  in  that  time,  were  the  new  re¬ 
cruits  in  the  army  of  society.  The  old  laws 
still  lived.  The  ancient  families  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  still  held 
sway.  The  leader  of  the  social  world  could 
afford  to  speak  of  her  father  and  her  grand¬ 
father  and  even,  in  some  few  cases,  of  her 
great  grandfather,  without  treading  on  dan¬ 
gerous  ground.  The  subtle  barriers  of 
caste,  flimsy  as  they  always  are  in  a  new 
country,  had  yet  withsto^  all  the  puny 
assaults  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 

Happy,  indeed,  was  society;  and  happy, 
too,  were  the  people  of  the  countiy.  Yet 
the  poison  was  even  then  at  work  within 
their  veins.  Already,  here  and  there,  rich 
men  were  selling  out  of  industry,  taking 
their  mighty  profits,  and  moving  away  from 
the  industrial  cities  and  towns  into  the  great 
social  and  business  centers.  There  is  no 
social  index  to  record  the  exodus;  but  one 
may  note,  here  and  there,  in  government 
reports  of  the  time,  strange  facts  that  to-day 
are  all  too  clear  in  their  meaning. 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Passing  of  the  Idle  Rich”  will  appear  in  the  March  number. 
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Back  of  Nome,  Ix-yond  a  stretch  of  gar”  and  ‘‘Cigareet”?  He  was  a  typical 
bare  tundra,  there  stands  a  little  lean-  cliechako,  that  listener,  as  tender  as  a  bit 
ing  slab.  Its  legend  is  barely  decipher-  of  spring  lamb.  He  had  high-top|>cd  boots, 
able  even  to-day,  and  I  hear  that  they  will  Ije  a  new  wide-brimmed  Stetson  well  cinched 
building  there  soon.  Before  it  is  too  late,  at  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  buckskin 
while  there  are  still  thousands  of  men  in  the  thong,  and  he  wore  gold-rimmcHi  sjjectacles 
bold  Northland  to  bear  it  out,  I  want  to  and  kid  gloves.  The  gaunt  guide,  with  his 
chronicle  the  true  story  of  the  events  which  noble  face  and  gentle  smile,  stood  idling  in 
preceded  the  placing  of  that  little  slab  -a  the  street  of  the  new  mining  town.  At  his 
story  that  is  familiar  to-day  but  is  in  danger  feet  lay  lazily  a  huge,  well-gr(K)med  old  dog 
of  being  forgotten  to-morrow.  — the  most  famous  dog  in  all  Alaska  and 

It  is  true,  all  true  barring  nothing — the  Un-.\laska — the  ‘‘Seegar”  of  this  narrative, 
adoption  of  “Seegar,”  the  battle  with  The  fArc/ziHto  approached  diffidently.  He 
“Dusty,”  the  only  dog  in  thousands  of  miles  had  l>egun  to  realize  the  limitations  of  his 
that  could  best  him,  their  hatred  there-  wisdom,  and  so  few  i>eople  will  talk  to  most 
after,  the  love  of  “Cigareet”  for  the  blind  chechakos  that  most  chechakos  endeavor  tt» 
old  hero,  the  bitter  story'  of  the  blinrling  hold  converse  with  all  they  meet.  This  one 
storm  they  breasted,  guided  by  that  mar-  was  no  excej>tion. 

velous  thing  which  G(xl  has  given  such  as  “Good  morning,  Louie.  The  old  dog 
they.  It  is  something  to  lift  a  man  out  of  likes  to  sun  himself,  doesn’t  he?  My  word, 
himself,  wjth  its  unexampled  courage  and  what  awful  tusks  he  shows  when  he  lifts  his 
sweet  devotion.  lip  that  wayl  Isn’t  he  a  most  ferocious 

This  is  the  tale  as  Louie  told  it  one  day  to  beast,  old  chap?” 
a  chechako — and  who  should  tell  it  better  “Say,  kid,”  Louie  answered,  grimly,  “it’s 
than  the  man  who  owed  so  much  to  “.See-  lucky  he’s  plumb  deef  as  well  as  blind.  He’d 
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u})  and  eat  a  nice  tender  piece  of  meat  like 
you  if  he’d  ketch  on  you  was  talkin’  so  im- 
j)erlite.  Ole  Seegar  is  some  eristercrat,  I 
don’t  mind  sayin’.  Ulso  and  farthermore, 
jest  can  your  slurs,  too,  ef  Cigareet,  his  mate 
is  round.  She’s  off  foragin’  fer  him  now. 
(ione  to  fetch  him  a  breakfast.  Yes  sir, 
.she’s  done  that  for  years — ever  sence  he  was 
put  out  in  the  eyes  and  ears.  He  thanks 
me  for  what  I  give  ’im — when  I  got  it — but 
he’d  rather  she’d  tote  his  chow  to  him.” 

“Really!  The  most  marvelous  thing  I 
evah  heard.  Something  new  in  my  obser¬ 
vations.  .\lmost  incredible,  you  know.” 

“Maybe  what  you  jest  spouted  is  so, 
maybe  not,”  came  the  laconic  answer,  “but 
ever  sence  a  trip  we  three  took  together, 
that’s  what  she’s  done.  .  .  .  Say,  kid, 

I  reckon  I  might  jest  as  well  do  my  share  in 
edgecatin’  you  now  as  any  other  time.  I’m 
a-goin’  to  onlimber  and  tell  ye  about  these 
two — Seegar,  and  Cigareet,  named  to  go 
with  him — and  when  I  git  through  you  may 
have  an  idee  what  a  hell  of  a  countiy’  you’ve 
come  to.  Set  down  here  on  this  step.  Now: 

“  ’Bout  seven  years  ago  a  Kobuck  slid  inta 
town,  and  he’s  carryin’  a  roly-poly  gray  wolf 
cub  in  his  arms.  The  little  feller  is  chock-full 
of  devilment  and  wild  as  the  dickens.  He 
snaps,  he  yaps,  strikes  at  me,  and  snuggles 
up  to  the  Kobuck  when  I  try  to  take  hold  on 
him.  I  choctaw  to  the  Injun  and  make  to 
trade  with  him  for  the  cub.  I  had  jest 
jammed  a  cheroot  in  my  visage  a  minnit  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  Kobuck  has  his  eye  on  same 
*  and  says  he’ll  give  me  the  cub  for  the  seegar. 
Done,  by  Billy!  I  owns  him  then  and  thar, 
'  and  I  calls  him  accordin’  to  what  I  give  up 
for  him,  and,  believe  me  now  er  never,  I 
wouldn’t  be  standin’  here  wastin’  my  time 
doin’  my  paterotic  dooty  talkin’  to  the  likes 
of  you  if  it  wasn’t  fer  him.  I  would  be  up 
in  the  snows  of  Deadman’s  Pass. 

“Well,  Seegar  growed  up  into  the  finest 
critter  in  the  malamute  line  this  country 
ever  see.  He  soon  twigged  that  I  was  dippy 
over  him,  and  he  give  it  all  back  to  me.  We 
was  sure  some  thick  friends.  Even  as  a  pup 
he  learned  ’most  anythin’  without  being 
learnt.  A  real  ‘timber  gray’  he  was,  only 
my  care  of  him  and  reglar  feedin’  took  the 
wildness  out  of  his  eyes  and  the  wickedness 
out  of  his  blood. 

“Work  with  the  team — well,  say!  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  ever  put  in  Siwash  harness  he 
had  the  ‘Gee’  and  ‘Haw,’  ‘Come  in  gee’ 
and  ‘Come  haw’  as  gmxl  as  me  myself.  I 


never  seen  the  beat  on  it.  .\nd  I’ve  seen 
some  dogs  at  that.  Why,  he  could  turn  and 
‘come  in’  on  a  silver  dollar,  with  the  whole 
string  behind  him.  Jest  you  ask  around  a 
bit,  kid,  and  you’ll  learn  that  I  had  the 
spankiest  team  of  malamutes  in  this  coun¬ 
try  them  days. 

“Now,  when  Seegar  begun  to  git  big 
enough  to  push  hisself  to  the  front  as  the 
big  leader,  it  gits  the  other  dogs  some  sore. 
There  was  Woolly,  for  instance.  He  was  the 
old  leader,  and  I  tried  puttin’ him  back  in  the 
swing.  This  Woolly  was  all  dog,  too,  let  me 
tell  ye.  As  soon  as  I  done  it  he  went  sour, 
and  ever’  onct  in  a  while  he  ups  on  Seegar 
and  snaps  at  the  new  leader’s  hind  quarters. 
But  Seegar  is  that  proud  and  noble  he  won’t 
notice  Woolly  nohow.  He  jest  knows  that 
Woolly’s  a  sorehead,  and  don’t  fi.x  fer  to 
punish  him  none  et  all. 

“  But  Woolly,  he  can’t  see  this  bizness  of 
losin’  the  head  hitch  without  no  fight,  and 
he  goes  round  with  W’hiner,  his  swing 
mate,  plannin’  fer  the  two  of  ’em  ter  grab 
Seegar  and  tear  him  up  some.  And,  say, 
when  two  of  these  malamutes  gets  one  down 
— well,  it’s  Katie  bar  the  door  for  the  under 
dog.  He  never  gets  up  alive. 

“Their  chance  come  one  sundown  when 
me  and  my  Injun  boy  was  onhookin’  them 
after  a  good  long  run — a  dern  good  long  run, 
mind  ye.  I  no  sooner  onsnaps  the  swing 
team  than  they  both  makes  treacherous- 
like  fer  Seegar,  who  is  still  in  harness, 
a-standin’  with  the  string  drawed  out 
straight  to  make  it  easier  to  onhook  the 
others.  He  allers  stood  thataway  ontil  I 
had  all  the  pups  onhooked,  down  to  the 
wheelers.  Well,  this  Whiner  and  Woolly  fly 
at  Seegar  and  grab  him  fair  tergether,  one  on 
either  side  of  his  head  and  neck.  Does  he 
go  down?  Not  much! 

“You  see,  he  was  only  one  generation 
tame,  and  the  timber  gray  jest  riz  within 
him.  He  shakes  them  malamutes  off’n  him 
like  so  much  water,  and  swings  on  Woolly, 
knowin’  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  puts 
his  tuskes  into  Woolly’s  ear.  Say,  kid,  he 
sartinly  did  ribbin  it  in  no  time.  Woolly 
quits  quick,  and  Whiner  he  loses  his  apper- 
tite,  too,  purty  complete  and  sudden.  I 
puts  the  leather  to  both  of  them  good  and 
plenty,  and  they  don’t  do  no  more  jumpin’ 
after  that. 

“That  fetched  a  change  to  both  of  ’em, 
loo.  Woolly  picks  up  sperits  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  Whiner  makes  friends  with  Seegar  agin, 
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and  then  one  day  somethin’  happens  that 
makes  Woolly  the  pal  and  slave  of  the  new 
leader  fer  life.  We  was  |)lowin’  alon^  on  a 
goo<l  spring  trail  when  we  meets  a  Dawson 
mail  team  that  was  French-broke — and 
don’t  you  think  for  a  minnit  that  dogs  from 
different  sides  of  the  line  don’t  hate  each 
other.  .\s  we  slowed  to  jjass,  a  big  wheeler 
reaches  out  and  grabs  W<H)lly  bad.  He  is 
shakin’  him  up  somethin’  terrible,  and 
Woolly  lets  out  a  howl.  Zij)!  .\round 
conies  Seegar  and  goes  inta  that  Canuck 
dog  like  a  machine  whip-saw  inta  spruce 
root.  He  gits  a  fair  head  holt  on  him  and 
jest  natchelly  crunches  his  skull,  that’s  all. 

“Well,  say,  was  Woolly  hipped  on  the 
leader  after  that!  I  should  say  yes!  Why, 

I  used  to  say  to  hipi  ‘Kiss  Seegar,  Woolly 
boy,’  and  sure  enough,  he’d  sashay  right 
up  to  Seegar  and  nose  and  lick  all  over  him. 
Talk  erbout  sense — give  me  a  gcHxl  dog 
every  time! 

“One  day  I  picks  up  a  crackin’  wheel  dog 
from  a  Norton  Sound  trader.  The  new 
dog’s  name  is  Dusty.  He  is  bigger  than 
Seegar  and  all  bone  and  sinew.  Differ¬ 
ent  blood,  ttK),  bein’  crosse<l  Russian  wolf¬ 
hound  and  Porcupine  husky.  That’s  an 
awful  combination.  .  .  .  He’s  back 

here  in  the  corral  now,  and  if  you  listen 
torreckly  he’ll  let  out  another  one  of  them 
calls  fer  me  to  come  home.  Didn’  I  tell 
ye?  Thar  he  goes  now.  .\in’t  no  toy 
terrier  about  that  music,  is  there,  kid?  It's 
the  risin’  and  failin’  cry  of  the  wild  and  is 
meant  to  go  fur. 

“That  Dusty  was  the  better  dog  in  a 
fight,  and  he  knowed  it,  and  Seegar  kinda 
had  his  suspicions.  One  midwinter  night 
I  was  shook  up  by  the  howlin’  of  the  whole 
team.  They  was  yap — yap— yippin’  ter 
beat  four  of  a  kind — jest  like  their  wild 
grandfathers  in  pack.  Under  all  the  gen- 
’ral  rumpus  I  heard  low,  suckin’-in  sounds 
like  two  bulldogs  in  the  death  lock.  I 
grabs  the  blacksnake  and  shoots  out  inta 
the  corral,  where  they  was  all  chained  up 
separate — or  should  be — and  the  first  thing 
1  see  was  big  red  sjiots  on  the  white  snow 
that  looked  blackish  in  the  moonlight.  But 
I  knowed  they  was  bkxid.  Dusty  and  See¬ 
gar  had  bust  their  chains  and  got  at  it  at 
last.  Each  had  a  fast  hold  on  the  tother’s 
shoulder.  I  lit  inta  them  with  the  leather, 
but  I  couldn’t  bust  ’em  apart. 

“Jest  then  the  wolf-houml  riz  over  the 
husky  in  Dusty,  and  he  whirled  Seegar  and 
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threw  him.  Down  went  the  leader — licked 
— licked  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  born 
days— and  the  last  time,  too.  I  don’t  know 
howcome  I  done  it,  but  I  pried  Dusty’s 
jaws  open  with  the  butt  of  the  whip  and 
throwed  him  away.  Bad  chance  I  was 
takin’,  and,  wild  as  he  was  with  fight,  he 
come  right  back  at  my  throat.  Then  the 
funniest  thing  I  ever  seen  happened,  and  it 
come  so  quick  I  barely  know  how  it  went 
off.  Seegar,  the  whipjied  dog,  bad  hurt 
and  bleedin’  somethin’  awful,  hurled  himself 
on  the  Russian  brute  and  downed  him  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reach  me — downed  him  like  a 
flash.  He  would  ’a’  let  the  Russian  kill  him 
after  he  was  licked  anddown,but  Ac  wouldn't 
let  him  harm  me. 

“  He  was  so  (juick  about  it  I  had  to  move 
jiurty  durn  fast  to  keep  him  from  finishin’ 
Dusty,  for  Dusty  was  so  took  by  surprise 
that  he  was  gittin’  bad  a  deal.  .\nd  that 
was  when  little  Cigareet  took  a  hand. 

“How  she  knowed  what  to  do  I  don't 
know,  but  as  they  come  rollin’  over  to’rds 
her  she  shot  her  smxit  in  under  Seegar’s  jaw 
and  heaved  with  her  shoulders  and  they 
flew  apart.  My,  my,  but  that  was  neat! 
Of  course  I  grabbed  Dusty,  welted  him  one, 
and  dragged  him  back  to  his  stake;  and 
when  I  turned  around,  Cigareet  was  dressin* 
up  the  holes  in  Seegar  and  he  was  standin’ 
with  his  legs  braced,  gettin’  weaker  every 
minute.  I  took  him  in  the  house,  and  I 
tell  ye,  kid,  I  had  a  time  savin’  him — but 
I  did.  I  .say  /  did,  but  it  was  me  and 
Cigareet.  She  raised  merry  hell  when  she 
was  kept  away  from  him,  and  she  jilayed 
nurse  to  a  fine  jHiint  sech  as  I  never  see 
before  ner  sence. 

“He  got  all  right  again.  .\nd  he  was  a 
wonder,  tix).  Onct  when  we  was  workin’ 
in  a  camp — the  .Ulder  Creek  workin’s  be¬ 
longin’  to  that  feller  Postelthwaite — my 
Injun  Ixiy  Agrook  was  in  the  main  camp 
holdin’  down  the  adminerstrashun  of  the 
same,  and  me  and  Bob  Gleason  was  'way 
over  in  Virginny  Creek,  prospectin’.  .\nd 
every  evenin’  I’d  take  the  team  and  start 
’em  for  the  .Aider,  pack-saddles  on  their 
backs  empty — and  by  the  same  token  their 
stummicks  was  empty  tcx).  Seegar  allers 
led  off  in  the  race  across  country.  I  sees 
’em  go  off  by  theirselves,  yip-yappin’, 
lettin’  out  that  long,  failin’  cry  that  makes 
a  lonely  man  up  here  think  of  things — sech 
dammed  things  as  you  don’t  know  anythin’ 
erbout,  kid. 
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“When  they  got  to  the  Alder,  Agrook 
would  have  a  fine  hot  rice  and  bacon  supper 
waitin’  for  them,  and  then  next  mornin’  he’d 
start  ’em  back,  their  pack  saddles  loaded 
down  with  our  beans  and  flour.  Sixteen 
miles  over  the  crust  and  tundra,  the  rocks 
and  breshi  Ain’t  that  doin’  somethin’  fer 
dog?  Yep,  you  gtnxl  old  hairy  scout,  them 
was  great  ole  days! 

“Come  next  winter,  when  we’d  got 
through  on  V’irginny  and  the  Alder,  we  was 
’way  up  on  the  Shungnack,  which  s;imc  is 
a  camp  in  the  Kobuck,  and  I  gits  word  that 
my  old  daddy  that  I’d  left  in  Nome  was  sick 
and  ever)’  day  his  off  toe  was  gittin’  a  little 
closer  t’  the  everlastin’  buckit.  You  see, 
my  daddy  was  the  works  up  here  then.  He 
come  and  fetched  me  before  discovery, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  discovery  men,  and 
no  man  had  a  right  to  say  he  knowed  any¬ 
thin’  about  this  country  ef  he  didn’  know 
my  old  man  and  take  off  his  hat  to  him. 
So  you  kin  stTmize  that  when  he  laid  down 
on  his  be<l,  ailin’,  word  was  fetched  to  me 
quick. 

“It’s  me  to  go  it  alone  to  Nome,  not 
even  takin’  .\grook.  Four  hundred  miles 
straightaway,  and  twelve  days  as  the  luck¬ 
iest  low  limit.  Ye  don’t  understand  what 
that  means,  kid.  Ye  don’t  know  what  it 
means  to  stand  on  the  hind  runners  and 
choctaw  to  the  dogs  with  the  dry  snow 
whirlin’  round  you  like  a  cloud  of  little 
sparklin’  fairies.  Ye  don’t  know  what  it 
means  to  see  the  beauties  leap  and  tug,  to 
see  ’em  j)ant  and  heave  their  shaggy  backs 
on  the  rises,  and  rush  hell  bent  fer  eleeshun 
down  the  dips,  )ip-yip-yahooin’  till  the 
music  of  it  comes  back  from  the  frosty  hills 
like  some  kind  of  dern  bells  er  somethin’ 
like  that.  Naw,  sir,  ye  don’t  know  naw- 
thin’  erlx)ut  it,  kid,  not  a  thing.  Say,  to 
sleep  in  mud  and  slush  all  day  in  the  hot 
sun,  with  a  skin  under  ye  to  keep  ye  from 
drow’nin’,  and  have  ter  wake  up  before  sun¬ 
down  er  ye  freeze  fast — and  then  down  goes 
ole  Mister  Sun  like  a  red  mince-pie  set  on 
the  edge  of  the  west  to  cool  and  kicked  off 
sudden.  Clip,  click,  snap,  she  freezes  up 
like  that  all  round  ye,  and  there  is  hard 
crust  to  travel  over.  Up  comes  Sister  Moon, 
and  away  xe  go,  whip  crackin’  and  run¬ 
ners  whistlin’,  dogs  shakin’  theirselves, 
and  yip-yip-yee-oooooooo-in’ — Oh,  Gawd 
A’mighty,  this  town  life’s  killin’  mel 

“Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin’,  1  was  off  alone 
w  ith  Woc)lly,  Whiner,  Hrownie,  Chief,  Juno, 


Seegar,  and  Cigareet.  Gotnl  old  Hob  Glea¬ 
son  dropped  down  on  his  marrow  bones 
when  w'e  was  ready  to  pull,  and  hugged 
St*egar  and  kissed  him  somethin’  stflemn. 
Ah,lawsy,  when  next  they  met  the  only  w  ay 
the  great  dog  knowed  Hob  was  by  the  smell 
and  the  tech  of  him,  and  as  fer  the  rest,  all 
was  left  of  them  was  Cigareet.  Up  and 
down  all  this  country  the  boys  know  what 
I  tell  to  be  fac’s.  Maybe  some  day  some¬ 
body  may  say  it’s  a  lie,  but  I  Iiojm;  I’m 
dead  long  before  that. 

“Up  the  Kew’alick  I  goes  to  the  head,  and 
starts  to  make  the  jHirtage  to  Fish  River. 
That  was  the  sixth  day,  and  somehow  we 
don’t  go  any  too  well.  They  was  somethin’ 
in  the  air  and,  though  the  sun  was  shinin’ 
dear  and  the  wind  was  soft,  the  very  way 
the  dogs  acks  was  ’nuff  to  keep  me  watchin’. 

“Middle  of  the  afternoon,  though  the 
sky  was  clear,  somethin’  jest  reached  up 
and  snatched  the  sun  inta  blackness.  In 
two  minnits  the  whole  sky  was  grayer  than 
lead.  I  whooi)s  it  up  for  rock  shelter,  but 
we  are  in  ojK'n,  high  land.  Groanin’,  roarin’, 
the  wind  comes  up  the  valleys,  and  it’s  the 
kind  of  chillin’  wind  that  jest  sends  your 
heart  right  down  to  sit  on  your  I'.ip  bones. 
Green  and  puqfle  lights  begin  to  flash  along 
the  ridges.  Cracklin’  sparks  jump  off’n  the 
tips  of  the  dogs’  ears.  When  I  swung  my 
hand  inta  the  air,  a  ball  of  fire  leaps  off’n  my 
knuckles.  From  the  clouds  long,  ribbony 
tongues,  jest  like  the  Northern  Lights,  reach 
down  and  jest  seem  to  lick  the  earth,  playin’, 
flutterin’,  and  changin’  like  a  rainlK)w. 

“The  first  one  lx>res  down,  dost  by.  She 
’pears  jest  like  some  all-firiHl  big  cannon 
shootin’  a  crooked  /stream  of  hell  fire 
straight  into  the  top  of  the  knob — a  stream 
as  wide  as  a  little  river.  Talk  crl)out  it! 
Now  she  comes  that  way  all  the  time,  right, 
left,  in  front,  behind,  and  more’n  once  the 
dogs  is  jarred  as  they  run.  Nary  yap 
from  them  now.  Thicker  and  thicker  gits 
the  air,  and  ’I  can’t  see  the  place  that  I  was 
makin’  for,  knowin’  what  was  cornin’.  Then 
the  snow  Ix'gins.  Hits  of  ice — yes  sir — not 
little  balls  of  sleet  er  hall,  but  flakes  of  .sharp 
ice  that  cut,  and — say,  by  Hilly,  it  was  so 
thick  I  couldn’  see  the  lead  dog. 

“On  we  goes  into  blacker,  blacker  black¬ 
ness,  and  then  we  comes  up  agin  a  cliff.  I 
knowed  there  was  a  shelter  hole  there,  but, 
blast  me,  I  can’t  find  it,  and  we  got  to  move 
on  or  stay  there  and  take  our  finish  ca’m. 

“It  must  ’a'  been  midnight  when  we  st  rikes 


Seegar  and  Cigareet 


broh  and,  honest,  I  i>urt  near  died  when  I  off  his  nut  in  harness,  he  nails  his  team 
felt  the  bend  of  it.  If  I  was  cornin’  as  I  mate,  Juno.  They  was  the  breast  team, 
should  ’a’  be’n  cornin’,  I’d  ’a’  been  mo\-in’  and  before  I  could  swing  an  arm  the  whole 
southwest — anti  I  was  sleddin'  due  east  in-  team  is  fightin’  the  damnedest  fight  I  ever 
stead.  I  knew  by  the  bresh.  see. 

‘“Lost  in  a  .\laska  blizzard — one  man  and  “Poor  little  Cigareet.  I  did  git  her  un¬ 

seven  of  the  best  dogs  that  ever  stretched  snapjied,  but  she  was  bit  bad  through  a  leg, 
a  string.  Man  warn’t  much  good,  but  and  I  flung  her  on  the  sled.  Then  I  got 
them  dogs  had  to  be  saved.  I  goes  over  Seegar  onhooked  and  dragged  him  out  and 
to  Seegar  and  puts  my  arms  around  him  as  to  the  back  of  the  sled,  and  snaps  him  there 
he’s  bitin’  the  ice  and  snow  out  of  his  paws,  for  keeps.  I  seen  they  was  all  mad,  clean 
I  feels  his  moccasins.  Cut,  cut  clean  mad,  crazy  as  loons,  and  it  was  me  er  them ; 
through,  and  his  feet  bleedin’.  If  his  is  so  I  put  the  rifle  to  the  job  and  made  a  clean 
bleedin’,  so  is  the  others’.  Pore  boys  and  one  of  it.  When  I  was  through,  I  set  down 
gals,  i)ore  childurn.  Says  I  to  him:  ‘We’ve  and  cried  like  a  woman,  and  out  through 
jest  natchelly  played  hell  this  time,  ole  that  blizzard  goes  the  wolf  call  of  Seegar — 


SHK  PI  AVKU  ^CR^E 
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the  mournin'  call  of  a  beast  that  was  human 
enough  to  know  sorter. 

“Then  I  gets  up  and  looks  Cigareet  over. 
Too  bad  hurt  to  swing  a  leg  she  is,  and,  hug- 
gin’  her  a  minnit,  I  lays  her  to  one  side  and 
slips  another  one  into  the  rifle  for  her.  And 
now  what  d’ye  think !  M'hen  I  raises  the  gun, 
standin’  square  between  her  and  me,  lookin’ 
me  full  in  the  eyes  is  — Seegar.  He  won’t 
stand  for  it,  no  sir — he  won’t  stand  fer  it. 
Can  ye  beat  that,  kid;  can  ye  beat  that? 

“  I  argies  with  him.  I  tells  him  that  him 
and  me  ain’t  got  one  chance  in  a  million  fer 
ourselves,  and  we  can’t  leave  her  alive,  and 
how  can  we  take  her?  No  good.  He  begins 
to  git  nasty,  and  jest  because  I  thinks  it 
makes  no  difference,  anyhow,  I  lets  him 
have  his  way  and  I  bundles  her  up  on  the 


scout — you  and  me.  I’m  through.  I  ain’t 
fitten  to  say  which  is  my  right  paw.  Now 
I  puts  it  uj)  to  you.  See  what  you  can  put 
across  fer  our  mootchal  benyfit.’ 

“Up  he  gits  on  the  jump  and  we’re  off 
agin.  Where?  .Seegar  knows. 

“Jest  barely  I  makes  out  the  mornin’ 
when  it  comes,  and  it  is  plumb  two  hours 
before  there’s  daylight  enough  to  see  the 
team.  The  snow’s  cornin’  down  jest  the 
same  as  if  it’s  bein’  shoveled,  and  all  to  onct 
the  worst  thing  happens  that  could  ’a’  hap¬ 
pened.  The  strain  gets  Ux)  much  for  the 
smaller  dogs,  and  Brownie’s  blood  gits  to 
poundin’  too  strong  in  his  head  and  eyes 
and — Blam,  he  goes  crazyt  I  reach  fer  my 
rifle,  but  before  I  c«)uld  plug  him  as  I  have 
plugged  many  a  dog  before  when  he  went 
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robes,  hooks  my  lone  dog  to  the  sled,  and 
gives  him  his  head  to  do  the  work  of  seven. 
That’s  goin’  some.  To  do  the  work  of 
seven,  damn  his  good  ole  hide — for  his  life, 
for  my  life,  and  for  little  crippled  Cigareet. 

“Say,  kid,  he  started  back,  quarterin’, 
kinder,  and  soon  that  heap  of  dead  dogs — 
the  most  of  my  dandy  team — was  shut  out  by 
the  storm  and  we  was  gone.  Up  we  goes,  u|) 
and  up,  and  then  we  starts  down  a  long  dip. 
It  looks  so  long  to  me  that,  .seein’  there  ain’t 
no  strain  on  him,  I  jumps  on  the  sled.  I 
was  plugged,  clean  plugged,  and  the  last 
thing  I  knows  Cigareet  is  lickin’  my  hand. 

“  I  come  to  sharp  by  an’  by  and  seen  there 
was  stars  overhead.  I  raised  up,  sensin’ 
that  we  was  slippin’  along  on  glare  ice.  For 
a  minnit  I  couldn’  believe  it.  ’Way  up  yan- 
der  the  blizzard  was  still  ragin’,  but  we  was 
down  out  of  it,  and  we  was  travelin’  dowm 
the  ice  of  the  Fish  River.  Stick  to  it  and 
we’d  hit  Council  City  fifty  miles  away. 

“On  we  goes  and,  come  daylight,  I  seen 
ole  Seegar  w'as  goin’  queer.  I  yells  a  cheer 
up  to  him,  and  he  never  turns  an  ear.  .\t 
last  I  hops  off  where  it  roughens  up  a  bit 
and  is  hard  goin’,  and  1  seen  he  was/cr/m’ 
his  way.  Off  the  sled  comes  Cigareet  on 
three  legs  and  runs  up  to  the  ole  feller, 
whinin’  and  cryin’.  That  seemed  to  fetch 
him  inside  somewhere.  He  sat  down  and 
dropped  his  head  and  jest  let  her  nose  him. 
He  knowed  it.  He  knowed  it.  He  was 
clean  gone  deef  and  blind. 

“I  yanked  off  the  robes,  spread  them  on  the 
ice,  and  the  three  of  us  rolled  up  together 
and  slep’ — say,  talk  erbout  that  sleepin’! 
When  Cigareet  noses  me  awake,  the  wind 
is  gettin’  up  behind  us.  The  moon  is  red¬ 
denin’  the  snow  up  on  the  crests,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  realizes  the  meanin’  of  our  all 
l)ein’  thar  and  bein’  alive.  Cigareet  is 
nosin’  jwre  ole  Seegar’s  eyes  that  can’t  see 
her,  and  cryin’  her  love  in  his  ears  that  won’t 
never  hear  her  no  more,  and  I  jest  puts  my 
arms  round  the  two  of  ’em  and  gets  down 


on  my  knees  and  tells  the  God  up  there  on 
top  of  them  stars  what  I  think  of  Him  for 
makin’  two  critters  sech  as  that  and  fetchin’ 
us  out  of  that  blizzard  in  Dead  Man’s  Pass. 
I  said  several  other  things  1  wanted  to  say 
erbout  then,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  this: 
though  I  never  was  strong  on  the  prayer 
game  and  deal  a  purty  rough  hand  in  any¬ 
thin’  like  that.  I’ll  jest  bet  every  word  (»f 
that  prayer  went  straight  up  to  God. 

“Sometime,  kid,  some  blab-mouthed  old 
geezer  is  goin’  to  tell  you  that  onct  when  he 
was  in  Council  City  he  seen  a  man  that 
oughter  had  better  sense  come  in  haulin’ 
two  dogs  on  a  sled.  One  was  crippled,  and 
the  other  was  clean  broke  down  and  was 
deef  and  blind.  Jest  tell  that  gabulous 
geezer  that  on  this  the  seventeenth  day  of 
July  of  this  year  instanter,  you  was  talkin’ 
to  that  man  and  that  his  name  was  Louie 
Lane.  Listen  a  minnit  and  I’ll  tell  you 
somethin’  a  little  more.  Jest  look  at  that 
cloud  o’  dust  down  yander.  Notice  it’s  a 
dog  runnin’  on  three  legs  ’cause  the  fourth 
one  don’t  work  fast  enough.  See,  kid,  she’s 
a  pretty  little  bitch,  and  the  man  that’s 
chasin’  her  is  tryin’  to  get  back  the  half  o’ 
ham  she  has  stole.  Ef  she  gits  away  with 
it — and  mostly  she  does — she  will  ct)mc  and 
lay  it  on  the  paws  of  this  pore  ole  blind  thing 
here  at  my  heels.  That’s  Cigareet.’’ 

Now,  I  have  done  the  thing  that  I  should 
do,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  men  is  warded 
against  as  best  it  may  >.  This  may  come 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  to  pay  tribute 
at  some  future  day.  Seek  that  little  lean¬ 
ing  slab  out  on  the  bare  tundra  behind 
Nome,  out  where  they  will  be  building  soon, 
and  find  there  the  sign  of  the  rest  that  came 
to  them  at  last.  The  words  written  over 
them  are: 

Gone  from  the  love  and  r<‘si)ect  of  men  to 
the  reward  of  the  God  that  made  them 
CIG.\R  AND  CIGARETTE 
True  Malamutes 


•ALL  RIGHT,  DON.  ALL 
RIGHT.  OLD  BOYI 
TM  HEREl" 


ain 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EMLKN  McCONNELI 


ON,  with  sinking  heart, 
looked  for  the  fiftieth 

Stime  up  and  down  the 
driveway,  Jim  was  not 
there.  He  had  not  been 
there  for  a  week. 

The  grass  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  green;  little  crocuses 
dotted  it  here  and  there;  shrubs  had  begun  to 
l)e  jiainted  a  faint  yellow.  Hut  the  glory  had 
gone  out  of  the  spring — Jim  was  not  there. 

.Son  did  not  care  for  luirses  in  general,  but 
Jim’s  horse  he  had  seen  with  Jim’s  eyes. 
He  knew  every  proud  motion;  every  curve 


of  neck  and  swing  of  tail;  every  graceful 
lift  of  foot  and  dainty  planting  of  hoof.  He 
marveled  to  see  a  horse  of  such  bigness 
handle  himself  so  easily.  It  took  a  big 
horse  to  carry  Jim — ^big  Jim.  And  Jim  was 
not  there. 

Lost  in  thought,  Son  wandered  about  the 
!Mall  by  himself.  His  friends,  after  repeated 
efforts  at  inducing  sociability,  had  left  him 
and  gone  off  to  their  own  pursuits.  Ma- 
thilde,  generally  watchful,  was  deep  in  con- 
versation-with  a  young  countryman  of  hers. 

W'ry  melancholy,  and  not  so  much  as 
seeing  his  little  furry  friends  who  rushed 
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hither  and  thither,  passionately  intent  ui)on 
squirrel  business,  Son  walked  along  slowly. 
Presently  he  came  to  a  full  stop. 

Now  Son  was  quite  accustomed,  being  a 
city  boy,  to  seeing  men  on  benches,  in  the 
full  sunlight  of  a  Saturday  morning.  But 
in  this  particular  man,  whose  back  was 
turned  toward  him,  he  discerned  something 
that  made  him  vaguely  uneasy.  Quietly 
attentive,  he  observed  all  that  he  could 
see  of  the  man,  whose  head  was  bowed  and 
whose  shoulders  droo{)ed.  They  were  big 
shoulders,  but  they  looked  sloping. 

Son  left  the  main  walk,  and,  with  foot¬ 
steps  that  were  now  sharply  pattering,  soon 
reached  the  side  path  where  the  man  sat 
on  his  bench.  His  toes  danced;  and  he 
skipped  a  little,  uttering  a  tiny  squeal,  as  he 
sometimes  did  when  joy  was  too  great  to 
be  entirely  controlled. 

Buttonless  —  splendorless  —  horseless  — 
what  matter!  It  was  Jim.  Curiously,  he 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  How  to  wake  him? 

“Jim!”  he  cried. 

No  answer. 

“Jim!”  again — louder. 

No  reply. 

Son  stood  j)uzzled.  Then  inspiration 
came  to  him.  He  |X)ssessed  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  practiced  faithfully  to  amuse  Baby, 
who  was  sporty. 

He  gave  a  long,  inquiring  whinny. 

.\nd  Jim  heard.  If  his  sleep  had  been 
that  which  melts  into  death,  that  sound 
would  have  brought  him  back.  He  did  not 
ojjen  his  eyes,  but  he  stirred,  and  put  out  a 
hand  gropingly. 

“.\11  right,  Don,”  he  called,  his  voice 
like  a  deep-toned  organ.  “.\ll  right,  old 
boy!  I’m  here!” 

Then  his  heavy  eyelids  lifted  slowly. 

Son,  a  little  ashamed  of  his  rase,  but  with 
all  the  love  of  his  bursting  heart  in  his  face, 
smiled  up  at  him.  Now  Jim’s  face  was  red 
enough  at  any  time,  but  at  this  moment  a 
deepxr  flush  was  beginning  at  yesterday’s 
collar  and  mounting  slowly  to  the  rcK)ts  of 
his  hair. 

“Go  away,  .Son,”  he  muttered.  “Please 
go  away.” 

Then  he  saw  Son’s  face  quiver.  With  a 
groan.  Jim  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“  Please,”  he  repeated  hu.skily. 

.^nd  Son  went  without  another  word  or  look. 

“  I  can’t  imagine  what  is  the  matter  with 
Son,”  said  Mother. 


Father  paused,  shaving-brush  in  hand, 
and  came  in  from  his  dressing-room. 

“He  isn’t  ill?”  he  inquired  shaqfly. 

“Oh,  no,”  rea.ssured  Mother.  “Not  ill, 
but  listless.  Why,  to-night  he  was  sitting 
after  supi)er,  doing  nothing.  Baby  wanted 
him  to  sing  to  her  and  he  said,  ‘No,  darling, 
not  to-night.’  So  I  sang,  but  she  didn’t 
like  it  half  so  well.” 

Gladly  as  I'athcr  and  Mother  would  have 
welcomed  his  confidence,  .Son  did  not  bestt)w 
it  upon  them.  He  had  long  been  used  to 
thinking  everything  out  alone.  He  was 
doing  it  now,  in  bed,  and  he  felt  that  they 
could  not  help  him.  No  one  could  help 
him,  for  he  had  hurt  his  dearest  frieiKl. 
His  little  body  was  full  of  electric  wires; 
he  clenched  his  hands  and  trembled  all 
over. 

“  He  thought  it  was  Don,”  said  Son.  over 
and  over.  “.\nd  it  was  really  me.  He  put 
out  his  hand — and  Don  wasn’t  there.  .And 

he  was  so  disappointed - ”  Son  buried 

his  face  in  the  pillows.  He  could  not  bear 
to  think  any  more. 

In  the  morning,  with  the  sun  filtering  in 
through  the  shutters,  last  night’s  burden 
came  back  and  placed  itself  on  his  shoulders. 
But  daylight  helped,  and  he  resolutely  put 
down  the  grief  that  unfitted  him  for  action. 
Something  must  be  done. 

Eveiy  day  that  week  he  went  to  the 
park  full  of  hope,  and  every  day  came  home 
with  his  hope  unfulfilled.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  he  took  a  walk  with  Father.  With  his 
little  hand  in  P'ather’s  big  one,  and  cheerful 
conversation  going  on  all  the  time,  he  felt 
happier  than  he  had  for  many  a  day.  He 
liked  to  hear  the  swish  of  spring  dresses;  to 
see  the  sunlight  on  the  houses;  to  watch 
the  puffing  motors  and  the  children  in  their 
best  clothes,  all  the  little  girls  with  bright 
flowers  in  their  hats.  He  thought  of  Baby 
growing  bigger,  and  wearing  such  a  hat. 
He  wondered  what  flowers  would  look  i)ret- 
tiest  with  her  curls. 

Suddenly  Father  felt  his  hand  clutched. 
He  looked  down,  and  could  not  believe 
his  senses.  Son’s  face  was  distorted  with 
fury — his  eyes  blazed. 

“It’s  not  his!”  he  panted,  “//’s  not 
his!  ” 

“Not  his  what?  What  isn’t  whose?’’ 
said  Father  helplessly,  following  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Son’s  wrathful  gaze. 

What  he  saw  was  a  particularly  showy 
police  horse.  His  nostrils  glowed  red;  his 
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glossy  neck  curved  proudly;  his  hoof  pawed 
the  asphalt,  with  impatience  not  fully  con¬ 
trolled.  Yet  he  knew  his  duty,  and  was 
doing  it,  as  became  him,  though  this  rider 
sat  him  impersonally,  encouraging  neither 
by  pressure  of  leg  nor  whispered  word.  The 
policeman’s  buttons  gleamed  in  the  sun¬ 
light;  it  was  reflected,  too,  in  the  horse’s 
highly  polished  bits. 

Before  Father  could  move,  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  Sunday  crowd  which,  at  a 
signal  from  the  ixdiceman,  was  crossing 
the  -Avenue — as  if  shot  out  of  a  catapult, 
darted  Son — Son,  who  was  afraid  of  horses 
— Son,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  ride— 
Son,  who  never  of  his  own  volition  went  near 
a  stable.  And  now  he  was  standing  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  away  from  this  great  beast,  hold¬ 
ing  out  two  supplicating  little  hands.  Be¬ 
fore  Father  could  follow  and  grab  him,  be¬ 
fore  the  pKjliceman  had  had  time  to  realize 
what  was  going  on,  a  veined  neck  was  gently 
lowered,  and,  after  one  sniff,  a  cold  muzzle 
was  thrust  into  the  warm,  waiting  palms. 
The  alien  policeman  smiled. 

“The  horse  knows  him,  sure,”  he  said  to 
Father,  whose  big  arms  were  by  this  time 
encircling  Son. 

“Come  on,  old  man,”  whispered  Father. 
“Everybody’s  looking.”  Son  had  been 
quite  unconscious  of  this,  and  cared  not  at 
all,  but  he  understood  that  grown-up  people 
disapproved  of  scenes,  and  so  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  led  away  and  lost  in  the  throng. 

Father  looked  down  on  the  figure  at  his 
side,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  Son  was 
very  little.  He  knew  that  the  small  heart 
was  full  of  emotions  which  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  very  humbly  his  thoughts  melted 
into  a  sort  of  prayer  that  he  might  never 
thrust  rude  fingers  among  those  delicately 
tuned  strings.  He  was  listening  for  the  out¬ 
burst  that  he  knew  would  come,  for  Son’s 
chest  was  heaving. 

“It  was  Don,”  said  Son. 

Father  did  not  catch  what  he  was  saying. 
Son  had  a  habit  of  forgetting  the  difference  in 
size,  and  speaking  without  turning  his  head. 
Thus,  many  times,  on  their  walks,  conver¬ 
sation  had  halted  between  them.  Son’s 
words  being  carried  away  on  the  breeze. 
Father  remembered  this  and  felt  that  the 
loss  had  been  his.  So  he  Ixuit  his  shoulders 
and  said  “What?”  patiently. 

“It  was  Don,”  repeated  Son.  lifting  his 
eyes,  full  of  misery.  “Jim’s  Don — Jim’s — 
Jim’s — Jim's!” 


“Who’s  Jim?”  inquired  Father. 

'‘Jim!”  exclaimed  Son,  smiling  through 
his  tears.  He  thought  it  very  funny  that 
Father  did  not  know.  Then  he  explained 
the  whole  situation  as  he  understood  it, 
painting  in  the  blackest  colors  his  own  fraud 
and  perfidy. 

Father’s  education  was  progressing,  though 
he  lacked  the  imagination  to  fill  in  the 
meager  outlines  of  Son’s  story — to  realize 
the  bitterness  of  self-reproach — the  dark 
night  hours  of  despair.  But  he  knew  that 
Son  cared  very  much — and  other  things  he 
suspected,  which  Son  did  not.  Therefore 
his  suggestion  was  practical. 

“I’ll  see  the  Police  Commissioner  to¬ 
morrow,”  he  said.  “  He’s  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I’ll  find  out  all  about  it.” 

Son’s  heart  leaped.  He  looked  with  envy 
upon  this  Father  who  to-morrow  could,  un¬ 
escorted,  go  to  that  wonderful  down-town 
where  things  happened  at  every  moment; 
and  where  Police  Commissioners  stood  ready 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  cruelly  treated  Jims 
and  bring  them  into  their  own  again. 

He  was  at  the  front  door  when  Father 
came  in  the  next  evening;  he  had  waited 
an  unconscionable  time,  with  hopeful  face 
pressed  against  the  pane.  Father  held  out 
both  hands,  and  with  Son  at  arm’s  length 
looked  down  at  him  anxiously. 

“I’m  afraid  we  can’t  do  anything,”  he 
said  gravely.  “Too  bad,  old  man.” 

But  Son  had  been  sure  that  all  would  be 
well.  He  had  had  no  doubts.  So  now  he 
forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  burst  into  a  storm 
of  tears  worthy  of  Baby  in  her  most  unrea¬ 
sonable  moments.  Nor  could  Father  quiet 
him.  Mathilde  arrived,  and  made  matters 
worse  with  her  chattering;  and  then  came 
Mother,  who  led  him  upstairs,  put  ever>'- 
body  out,  and  undressed  him  herself,  hold¬ 
ing  him  in  her  arms  until  he  sobbed  himself 
to  sleep,  his  hands  clasped  tight  about  her 
neck,  so  tight  that  they  mingled  dainty 
collar  and  soft  hair  in  a  regrettable 
tangle. 

When  the  hands  relaxed,  and  Mother  ran 
down  to  her  room,  she  found  that  even  by 
hurrj’ing  she  could  not  escape  being  twenty 
minutes  late  for  their  dinner  engagement. 
Yet  she  did  not  murmur,  though  she  was 
punctual,  and  hated  hurrying  above  all 
things — which  showed  that  Father  was  not 
the  only  one  being  educated. 

“I  couldn’t  tell  him,”  said  Father,  with 
knit  brows,  when  they  were  finally  on 
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their  way.  “And  I  couldn’t  lie  to  him, 
could  I?” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  Mother.  “Not  that. 
Never  to  him.” 

Father  looked  relieved. 

“Reynolds  couldn’t  do  anything,”  he 
continued.  “  If  it  had  been  the  first  time — 
but  it  wasn’t.  There  was  a  long  record,  and 
the  fellow’s  behavior  had  been  overlooked 
more  than  once.  You  see,  he  had  three 
medals,  and  that  helped  him  out.  But 
there  must  be  a  limit.  So  he  was  dis¬ 
mounted.  And  since  then  he  has  not  once 
rep)orted  for  duty.  Reynolds  will  have  to 
dismiss  him  from  the  force.” 

When  they  arrived  at  their  dinner,  their 
hostess,  who  had  a  p>enchant  for  literary 
men,  and  who  had  not  met  Father  before, 
was  greatly  disappointed  in  him.  As  for 
Mother,  whom  she  had  met  once  and  had 
supjx)sed  charming,  she  found  her  dull. 
Decidedly,  they  were  an  overrated  couple. 

A  day  or  two  later,  as  Mother  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  rest  after  lunch,  there  came  a  knock 
at  her  door.  There,  her  face  one  protest, 
stood  Mathilde. 

“  'E  no  more  want  to  go  to  de  park,”  she 
began.  “Every  day  ’e  want  to  go  to  Fiftee- 
nint’  Street.” 

“Let  him,”  said  Mother  laconically, 
taking  down  her  hair. 

“0«/,  madarne,”  murmured  Mathilde, 
disappro\ingly.  She  did  not  know  what 
had  come  over  Mother,  who  had  used  to  up¬ 
hold  her  authority. 

Mathilde  was  cro.ss,  but  she  went  to  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  At  least,  she  did  not  have  to 
drag  Son  along — he  walked  with  alacrity. 

Mother  pondered,  brush  in  hand,  for 
some  moments.  Then  she  put  up  her  hair 
again  deftly.  After  this  she  spent  twenty 
minutes  at  the  telephone,  which  stood  on  a 
little  table  near  at  hand.  She  scrawled  a 
street  number,  ordered  a  taxicab,  dressed 
hastily,  and  went  in  search  of  Son.  He  was 
not  hard  to  find.  There  he  was  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  at  the  familiar  crossing,  with  Mathilde 
fussily  feeling  his  ears  and  admonishing  him 
to  stamp  his  feet,  for  spring  had  broken  her 
promise  and  there  was  a  cold  wind  blowing 
that  day. 

Son,  unheeding,  had  eyes  for  no  one  but 
Don.  He  did  not  see  Mother  until  Ma¬ 
thilde  poked  him,  and  forgot  to  take  off 
his  cap  as  he  had  been  taught.  "Quelles 
manieres!”  lamented  Mathilde,  pulling  it 


from  his  head,  and  putting  it  on  again  with 
ungentle  affectionateness.  He  accepted  re¬ 
luctantly  Mother’s  inxitation  to  get  in  be¬ 
side  her,  but  when  she  unfolded  her  plan  his 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  Care  left  his  face,  and 
he  chattered  all  the  way  over  to  the  tene¬ 
ment-house  district,  watching  the  swarms 
of  children  that  had  to  be  looked  out  for,  the 
peanut  venders,  pushcart  men,  and  jwddlcrs. 
Then  they  stopped. 

“You  go  up,”  said  Mother.  “I’ll  wait 
for  you  in  the  cab.  It’s  on  the  sixth  floor, 
back.  Remember — one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six — and  back!” 

“One,”  counted  Son. 

“Two” — breathlessly.  When  he  got  to 
six  he  was  sjjeechless,  so  great  had  been  his 
haste. 

“Back,”  he  told  himself,  and  knocked  at 
the  door. 

“  Come  in,”  said  a  woman’s  voice. 

Son  entered,  and,  being  alone,  remem¬ 
bered  his  manners.  He  took  off  his  cap, 
and  his  eyes  swept  the  room.  Jim  was  not 
there.  But  at  least  Son  was  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  him.  He  could  give  a  message. 

“Is  this  Jim’s  house?”  he  asked  politely. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  woman,  with  curt 
surprise.  “I  suppose  it  is.” 

Neither  tone  nor  face  was  prepossessing, 
but  Son  was  not  observant  in  such  matters. 
To  him  the  woman  seemed  very  nice.  She 
had  on  a  white  apron  that  crinkled  when  she 
moved,  and  the  room  smelt  of  soap. 

“Oh,  will  you  tell  him,”  he  said,  getting 
his  breath,  “that  I  thought  he’d  know  it  was 
only  me  ? — And  I  didn’t  want  him  to  think 
it  was  Don,  really —  But  I  couldn’t  wake 
him  up  any  other  way.” 

The  woman  looked  genuinely  puzzled. 

“I’m  so  sorry”  Son  continued,  all  his  re¬ 
morse  coming  back  to  him.  “.\nd  I  wish 
I  could  see  him.  Where  is  he?” 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then — “I 
don’t  know,”  answered  the  woman  grimly. 

“But  he  will  be  in!”  cried  Son.  “He’s 
got  to  come  in  for  his  supper,  hasn’t  he?  ” 

Jim’s  wife  looked  about  the  room.  She 
had  made  no  preparation  for  supper.  The 
stove  was  cold. 

“He  may,”  she  said  slowly.  “And  he 
may  not.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  will!”  Son  reassured  her. 
“Everybody  has  to  have  supper.  He’ll 
come!” 

The  woman  made  no  rejoinder,  and  the 
conversation  flagged. 
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Then  Son  said,  brightening:  “Tell  him 
I’m  taking  care  of  Don.  I  go  down  to  the 
Plaza  to  see  him  every  day.  And  some¬ 
times  I  give  him  sugar.’’ 

The  woman  began  to  understand. 

“Is  Don  his  horse?”  she  asked. 

“W’hy,  don’t  you  know?”  said  Son.  “Jim 
loves  Don  the  best  thing  in  all  the  world. 
He  said  if  he  had  a  boy  like  me,  he’d  love 
him  best.  But  he  hasn’t — so  he  loves  Don. 
Isn’t  Jim  splendid?” 

Mrs.  Jim  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
regarding  her  husband  in  this  light.  She 
considered  herself  a  much  abused  woman. 
But  this  child  seemed  waiting  for  an  answer. 

“Splendid I”  she  said. 

“He  likes  everything  that  I  do,”  Son 
chatted  on.  “  Sunsets  and  flowers.  Oh,  he 
loves  flowers.  He  always  shows  them  to  me 
when  they  are  first  coming  out.  .And  he 
puts  them  on  Don's  bridle.  .And  he  hasn’t 
got  Don  any  more.” 

So  Jim  loved  flowers — and  sunsets.  Jim’s 
wife  was  thinking. 

“I  can’t  stay  any  longer,”  said  Son. 
“Mother’s  waiting.  But  please — give  my 
love  to  Jim.” 

“  I  will,”  promised  the  woman,  and  oj>ened 
the  door  for  him. 

When  he  had  gone  she  remained  for  a 
long  time  quite  motionless.  Then  she  hur¬ 
riedly  put  on  her  things  and  went  out.  In 
the  street  she  made  some  purchases,  and 
was  coming  back  when  her  eye  was  caught 
by  bright  gleams  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple 
mingl^  together  in  a  mass  bizarre  but  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  clouds  of  a  gusty  day  had  broken 
o|)en,  and  on  the  narrow  street  gleamed  the 
last  rays  of  the  westering  sun. 

“Sunsets — and  flowers.” 

“Buya!  Buyal”  called  out  the  Italian 
flower  vender,  seeing  the  woman  pause  be¬ 
fore  his  cart.  “£cfo,  bella!  bella! — Tenna 
cental”  His  black  eyes  danced,  and  he 
held  out  enticingly  a  red  geranium  in  a  pot. 

Jim’s  wife,  guilty  and  ashamed,  hurried 
home,  carrying  the  plant  for  which  she  had 
paid  a  dime  that  could  ill  be  spared. 

The  stove  was  burning  brightly  when  the 
man  came  in,  and  the  kettle  was  on. 

“I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
back,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “  I  just  came  in  to 
tell  you.  I’m  goin’  out  again.”  Then  in 
dismay  his  eye  fell  on  a  little  dog  that  had 
been  his  companion  for  many  hours.  It 
had  found  him  in  the  morning,  and  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  faithfully  all  that  day.  He  had 


forgotten  it,  coming  upstairs,  and  its  muddy 
footprints  were  already  visible  on  the  clean 
floor.  “Get  out!”  he  commanded  roughly. 
“You  ain’t  wanted  here.” 

The  little  dog  quivered  and  slunk  toward 
the  door,  heartbroken  at  discovering  harsh¬ 
ness  where  he  had  scented  only  friendliness. 

Then  Jim’s  wife  made  her  supreme  effort. 

“  He  can  stay,”  she  said.  “  Here,  doggie, 
doggie!” 

Jim  spent  many  minutes  in  begging  his 
little  friend’s  pardon  and  winning  back  his 
confidence.  By  the  time  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  this,  and  had  coa.xed  the  little  beast 
on  to  his  knee,  supper  was  ready.  Jim 
drank  a  good  deal  of  fragrant  coffee,  which 
steadied  his  nerves  and  brought  the  light 
back  to  his  eyes.  The  food  was  very  good, 
and  he  ate  heartily.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  smoking  in  si¬ 
lence.  Presently  he  noticed  the  red  geranium 
in  the  window.  Jim  always  notic^  things. 
He  looked  slowly  from  plant  to  wife,  from 
wife  to  plant.  Then  he  got  up,  put  the  dog 
gently  down  in  his  chair,  hesitated,  and 
went  over  to  where  she  stood,  wiping  dishes. 

“Mary,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled. 
It  sounded  like  an  organ  again.  “Mary — 
what’s  come  over  you?” 

“It’s  the  little  boy,”  she  answered  simply. 
“  He  was  here.” 

“Oh,”  said  Jim.  “/  see. — Son.” 

The  ne.xt  afternoon,  when  Son  arrived  at 
his  self-appointed  post,  some  one  who  had 
been  watching  for  him  drew  back  quickly 
into  the  shadow  of  a  building.  It  was  Jim. 
Shaved,  with  his  hair  cut,  and  with  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  so  clear  that  they  looked 
blue,  he  was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  even  in 
civilian’s  clothes.  Presently  he  crept  out 
part  way  from  his  hiding  place  and  waited. 

Son  had  been  sternly  keeping  the  usuqK'r 
under  observ'ation,  watching  for  any  sign  of 
inconsiderateness  toward  Don.  Letting  his 
gaze  wander  for  a  moment,  he  saw;  and 
with  a  shout,  terrific  for  one  of  his  size,  he 
made  a  rush  for  Jim.  All  the  bystanders 
smiled,  but  Jim’s  eyes  were  like  bottomless 
wells  as  he  lifted  Son  in  his  arms. 

“I  didn’t  know,”  whispered  .Son,  half 
sobbing,  “that  you’d  think  it  was  Don.— Oh, 
Jim!  That  man  j/o/e  him.  Why  don’t  you 
take  Don  back  when  he  isn’t  looking?  Jim! 
He  isn't  looking  now!  ” 

Son  was  trembling  with  excitement.  Jim 
followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze.  The 
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“He’s  got  him!”  shrieked  Son.  “Ma- 
thildel  Jim's  got  Don!" 

.Mathilde  stood  quite  still  and  white,  both 
hands  over  her  eyes.  Then,  ver>’  gently 
h>r  her,  she  took  Son  home.  She  had  seen 
what  Son  had  been  too  absorbed  to  see; 
what  Jim  had  seen  with  those  eyes  of  his 
that  were  so  clear  to-day.  .And  she  dared 
not  wait  for  the  outcome.  While  Son  had 
iHTn  in  Jim’s  arms,  down  the  .\vcnue, 
swaying  fearfully,  a  runalxiut  was  coming, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  maddeneil  trotters.  The 
reins  were  in  the  hands  of  an  old  man,  who, 


pered  in  Don’s  ear.  Don  was  gaining;  he 
was  abreast  of  the  insane  horses;  the  three 
were  going  neck  and  neck.  Jim’s  bare 
hand  was  out,  groping — now  it  had  seized 
a  rein  in  its  iron  grip,  close  to  the  foam- 
covered  bit ;  the  next  instant  he  was  jerked 
violently  forward  on  to  Don’s  neck,  and 
fresh  horror  threatened  .  .  .  Ah!  he 

had  regained  his  seat,  never  relaxing  his  hold. 
— Oh,  blessed  weight  of  Jim!  Big  Jim! 
They  were  slowing  up — they  were  standing 
still — and  in  the  nick  of  time.  Don  was 
standing,  too,  waiting  for  orders. 


\ 
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“All  right,  sir?”  said  Jim,  holding  his  reins 
>lack,  and  looking  anxiously  at  the  old  man. 

Then,  because  he  was  so  embarrassed  by 
the  things  the  latter  had  begun  to  say  to  him, 
he  muttered  an  excuse,  saluted,  forgetting 
his  derby  hat,  and  headed  up-town. 

“I’m  sorry.  Jack,” he  said  heartily  to  his 
fellow-officer  when  he  had  reached  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  “but  I  didn’t  have  time  to  give 
you  the  chance.  Here’s  your  horse.” 

“Xot  on  your  life,  Jim!”  said  the  other. 
“I  guess  I  can  'd'alk  until  they  lind  me  an¬ 
other  nag.” 

But  Jim  had  already  dismounted  and, 
laying  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  fellow,  he  went  away. 

P*)or  Son!  The  excitement  of  that  after¬ 
noon  provetl  t(xj  much  for  him,  and  it  was 


three  long  days  before  he  went  to  the  i)ark. 
When  the  afternoon  of  his  liberation  came 
he  could  hardly  lx*ar  the  joyful  anticipation 
that  was  making  his  heart  thump  so.  J'his 
time  there  was  to  Ije  no  disapix>intment. 
There  they  were,  on  the  accustomed  drive  — 
Don  and  Jim. 

The  instant  Jim  caught  sight  of  Son,  he 
swung  himself  olT. 

“Want  to  ride?”  he  suggested. 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  Son.  “It’s  so 
high  up.” 

“So  it  is,”  agrewl  Jim.  “T»h)  high. 
Come,  I’ll  show  you  where  there  are  h)ts  of 
x  iolets  cornin’  out.” 

“Oh,  g(xxl!”  cried  Son,  clap|>ing  his 
hands.  “Violets  are  my  faxorite  flowers. 
What  are  yours?” 

“Mine  are  re<l  geraniums,”  said  Jim. 


CREDO 

Bv  SARAH  N.  t'LF.r.HORN 

THK  wish — the  ho|)e — the  faith,  that  we 
Return  on  earth  to  live, 

In  the  round  year’s  vicissitudes 
.\gain  to  toil  and  thrive; 

( turselves  t»>  feel  the  wouml,  the  .scorn, 

Or  else  the  friendly  deed 
'That  »)nce  we  dealt  to  man  or  Ixa^t — 

Such  is  this  homely  crml. 

— That  when  our  angel  bids  us  straight 
'The  teeth  of  jH*ril  brave, 
flying,  “He  that  saves  shall  Io.se  his  life, 
.\nd  he  that  risks  shall  save,” 

Then  like  as  Pallas  Perseus  lM>re 
.M)ove  the  cliffs  and  sea, 

S>  tip|>ed  with  wings  our  .samlals  are, 

S>  safely  I>ornc  are  we. 

—  That  as  we  near  the  narrow  gate, 

When  falls  the  evening  c«»ol. 

No  child  shall  l)oa.st  alxive  the  re't 
His  merit  card  from  srh(x»l, 

Nor  in  a  chariot  from  the  stars 
Shall  sec  his  Father  come. 

But  hark!  a  voice  that  calls  to  tea. 

And  look!  the  lamps  of  home. 
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IT  is  a  battered  little 
d<H>r  tucked  away, 
alnit>st  always,  in  a 
*lecayed  side  street  or 
‘  dingy  court  and  shel¬ 

tered  by  a  flimsy  wooden  vestibule,  as 
secretive  and  disreputable  looking  as  the 
side  entrance  of  a  Raines-law  hotel;  and, 
like  the  Raines-law  d(K)r,  it  usually  sleeps 
idly  through  the  day,  but  wakes  to  shadowy 
activity  when  night  begins  to  fall.  What 
you  find  at  the  stage  d*x)r  de|)ends  largely 
upon  yourself,  your  business,  and  your 
point  of  view  concerning  the  stage  entrance 
of  a  theatre. 

The  guardian  of  the  ]M>rtal  is  a  bulky 
misanthrojie,  combining  the  suspicious  na¬ 
ture  of  a  Russian  frontier  ]>oliceman  with 
the  bristling  manner  of  the  Jack-in-the-l)o.\ 
that  guarded  the  t*)y  kingdom  in  the  fairy 
tale.  He  sees  in  every  stranger  who  appears 
at  the  stage  dix)r  either  a  process  server  with 
a  summons  for  the  star,  a  Pittsburg  Loch- 
invar  who  has  come  out  of  the  West  to 
carry  off  a  fairj’  princess,  or  a  mere  case  of 
“touch” — in  any  ca«e  an  undesirable  alien. 


When,  on  a  recent  (Kcasion,  the  .\rtist 
and  myself  undert«M)k  to  beard  the  d<K)rman 
in  his  den,  1  told  the  Artist  (who  has  a  most 
jH*rsuasive  manner)  that  he  might  do  the 
talking.  But  it  turneil  out  that  the  tl(H)r- 
man  did  most  of  it.  .  .  .“Well,  what  d’  y’ 
want?”  .  .  .  “Well,  he’s  busy.”  .  .  . 
“Well,  what  <1’  y’  want  to  see  ’im  al)out?” 

.  .  .Meanwhile  I  pretended  to  be  reading 
the  dressing-r(K)m  list,  the  l)oarding-house 
list,  the  rehearsal  call,  and  the  “Xo  Ad¬ 
mittance”  and  “No  Smoking”  signs,  which 
are  j)osted  just  inside  the  «lcH)r  of  every 
theatre. 

When,  at  last ,  we  were  admit  ted,  t  he  .Art  ist 
rushed  to  the  stage,  snatched  a  gilded  and 
beriblK)ned  three-legged  milking  stend  from 
a  gilded  and  beriblnmed  twt)-legged  milk¬ 
maid,  dropped  down  ujM)n  it,  and,  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  sketched  the  heading  of 
this  article. 

In  these  days  of  high-sch»K)l  fraternities 
and  juvenile  men  of  the  world,  the  youngest 
of  us  all  knows  something  of  the  S4*amy  side 
of  the  theatrical  curtain.  Our  sons  inb)rm 
us  that  New  Haven,  once  a  fannms  seat  of 
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EMBROIDERY. 


learniiip,  has  latterly  become  a  celebrated 
“dog  town”;  a  place  where  “shows”  are 
“tried  out” — with  all  the  implied  educa¬ 
tional  advantages. 

But  for  my  part,  I  must  confess  that 
M’hen  I  pass  into  the  region  which  we  call 
“behind  the  scenes”  (referred  to  in  the 
theatre  as  “back”),  my  attitude  is  not  that 
of  calm,  cynical  scrutiny.  The  bare  brick 
walls,  the  iron  stairways  leading  up  to  dress¬ 
ing-rooms,  the  shadowy  black  fly-galler>'  far 
al>ove,  the  dusty,  splintered  boards  beneath 
my  feet,  the  canvas  side-scenes  covered  with 
rude  painting,  or  with  the  backs  of  books 
glued  on  in  rows  to  make  a  library;  aliove  all, 
the  inscrutable  painted  people  waiting  for 
their  cues  amid  a  litter  of  furniture,  light¬ 
ing  apparatus,  and  “props,”  all  combine  to 
thrill  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  have  passed 
from  the  practical  world  into  the  warehouse 
of  mysterv'  and  illusion. 

Let  the  current  of  stage  realism  roar  like  a 
torrent  over  the  footlights,  not  an  ounce  of 
it  eddies  into  the  backwaters  of  the  wings. 
From  the  front  the  ordered  drama  may  move 
with  technical  perfection  toward  its  climax, 
but  seen  through  a  hole  in  the  back  drop,  it 
becomes  unconvincing  and  grotesque.  That 
little  peephole,  so  dear  to  the  stage  hands,  is 
an  opera-glass  which  secs  the  art  of  make- 
believe  stalking  uixin  the  boards,  a  naked 
thing,  brazen  and  absurd. 

.\n  actor  whose  age  you  cannot  guess, 
through  the  wrinkles  penciled  on  his  face 
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and  the  white  wig  that  bulges  over  his  hair, 
walks  slowly  off  the  stage.  He  is  the  father 
in  the  play.  He  comes  and  talks  with  you 
about  the  baseball  scores.  Near  by,  a  plank 
and  two  sand-bags  are  dropped  upon  a 
quilt  stretched  out  upon  the  boards.  The 
sound  is  that  of  a  dead,  crumpling  fall.  A 
young  actor,  beyond  the  canvas  wall, 
shrieks  “Father!”  and  comes  rushing  off 
the  scene.  Then  he  strolls  over  and 
shakes  hands  with  you,  but,  as  he  does  so, 
turns  his  face  stageward  and  bellows:  “Get 
the  doctor!”  Then  he  joins  calmly  in  the 
baseball  talk. 

Meanwhile  there  is  agitated  running  on 
and  off.  maid  in  cap  and  apron  hurries  up 
a  flight  of  stairs  which,  once  out  of  view  of 
the  audience,  stops  abruptly  in  mid-air.  At 
the  top  of  the  flight  she  waits  long  enough  to 
have  ascended  to  a  bedroom  on  a  supjxisi- 
titious  second  floor.  Then,  taking  up  a 
pillow  which  the  property  man  must  put 
there  every  night,  she  rushes  down  again, 
seen  briefly  by  the  audience  as  she  passes 
the  hall  door. 

.\nd  what  does  it  all  mean? 

It  means  that  poor  old  “father,”  who  has 
been  talking  baseball  with  you.  had  an 
ajxiplectic  stroke  and  fell  ujxm  the  stairs. 
The  plank  and  sand-bags  that  they  dropped 
were  “father.”  And,  of  course,  the  maid 
ran  up  and  got  the  pillow  to  ease  “father’s” 
final  moments.  “Father”  is  dead,  and  the 
first  act  is  over.  So,  presently,  when  the 
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topic  of  baseball  is  ex- 
bauslecl  (which  it  quickly 
is  with  me)  “father”  says 
good-night  and  hastens  to 
his  dressing-room,  envied 
by  all  the  other  members 
of  the  company.  From  the 
front  his  stroke  is  tragedy. 
From  the  back  it  is  luck 
—a  short  ])art  that  lets 
“father”  leave  the  theatre 
in  time  to  see  the  latter 
half  of  all  the  other  plays 
on  Broadway.  For  it  is  a 
fact  worth  noting  that  few 
lovers  of  the  theatre  see 
so  little  of  it  as  successful 
players. 

.  .  Were  your  nerves 
set  on  edge  by  the  thud 
and  cry  of  “  Father  I”  in 
the  last  play  Clyde  Fitch 
wrote? 


Take  your  actor  friend  /  /jPk  \ 

to  dinner,  or — if  you  can  /  ./|  \ 

get  him  to — let  him  take  ^  f  v 

you.  Talk  with  him  of  I  V 

current  affairs — if  you  can  7  ”  Jm  I  1  P  mk 

keep  him  from  talking  of  i  f-  ,  i \  | 

himself.  After  dinner  ac-  /  «>,  \ • 

company  him  to  the  /  A/-  \\\,  * 

theatre  in  which  he  is  '  \  W’A* .  i  /w/''.  /, '' 

comedian,  hero,  or  villain.  •  V  /// . 

In  his  dressing-rwm  he 

xlothes,  sits  down  before  ,  -Aif  -^*”7' 'i 

a  mirror,  and  daubs  his  . 

face  with  grease  paint.  '• 

Stroke  by  stroke,  your  >  ’ 

friend  disappears  before  c  >.  ^  ^  y  ’ 

your  eyes,  until,  with  the  l  \  — 

last  touch,  he  is  quite  j  \. 

gone.  He  has  become  a  i  \  '  .  ’ 

painted  picture.  \  ^ 

“Make-up,”  said  l)e  dA/l«r- 

Goncourt,  “coarsens  the  /ltOTfFCOluER'( 

skin,  makes  the  muscles 

1  „  1  J  .  TIlKRi;  MIST  nc  A  SORT  OF  IIKROIXE  TO  SING  LOVE  SONGS. 

immovable,  and  does  not 
pc'rmit  the  soul  of  the 
actor  to  pass  through  his  plastered  face.” 

.\s  your  friend’s  soul  leaves  his  face,  it  also 
leaves  the  conversation.  You  do  not  feet 
at  home  with  this  new,  vague  })ersonality. 

With  actresses  it  is  not  (juite  the  same. 

In  conversing  with  an  actress  who  is  heavily 
made  up,  you  (or  should  I  say  I?)  become 


only  slightly  more  absurd  than  when  talking 
with  a  lady  of  the  audience  who  wears  a 
merely  non-professional  tint.  The  conver- 
•sation  takes  the  lady’s  hue.  Paint  is  no 
thicker  on  the  stage  to-day  than  twenty 
years  ago,  but  it  is  thicker  in  the  parquet 
and  the  boxes.  It  is  not  the  theatre,  but  the 
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I  So 


'  ;  '  ^  actor  and  an  ac- 

'  '  /  tress  who  are  not 

{  ,  ,  o  n  s  p  e  a  k  i  n  e 

I  ;  I  /)  terms,  or,  worse, 

-  ~  ‘  are  on  unpleasant 

speaking  ,te nil  s. 
How  often  the 
Vj-'*  sweet  nothings 

ji  which  the  audi- 

hears  are 
'  like  poisoned 

•j  '•  _  candies.  I  have 

•  known  a  .star  to 

•  .  /  seize  his  leading 

.  woman’s  hand 

/  ^  -  and,  bending  over 

to  imprint  a 
lover-like  kiss 
Ujion  it,  whisiier: 
“For  Heaven’s 
sake,  why  don't 
“  it’s  iMMt.NSE  !”  SHE  AP-  vou  cleaii  your 

PROVEl)  AS  SHE  IXXIKEI)  liails?  ” 

AT  THE  SKETC  H.  If  theactord(K-s 

not  see  through 
his  own  foibles,  he  at  least  views  those  of 
his  profession  with  a  keenly  ironic  eye.  Xo 


stories  could  be  droller  or  more  full  of 


human  character  than  an  actor’s  stories 


theatre-goer  (which  is  to  say,  broadly, 
American  society)  that  grows  artificial.  The 
actor  and  the  actress  are  the  only  human 
beings  who  are  paid  for  being  other  than 
the  Creator  made  them;  the  rest  of  us  are 
doing  it  for  nothing. 

The  disappearance  of  your  actor  friend 
behind  his  mask  of  make-up  is  not  only 
seeming.  The  costume  is  his  business  suit 
and  the  hour  his  business  hour.  Descend 
with  him  to  the  stage.  Watch  him  go  on 
for  his  scene  with  the  woman  star.  See  the 
suave  way  they  play  together,  falling  at  last 
into  each  other’s  arms. 

When  the  scene  is  over,  your  friend  ap¬ 
pears  Iwfore  you  with  a  dramatic  gesture  of 
despair: 

“You  see  what  I’m  up  against  1’’ 

You  don't  see. 

“My  lioy!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you’ve  not  noticed  how  she  kills  my  lines? 
My  laughs  go  for  nothing!  It’s  absurd  to 
call  her  an  artist.  Why.  she  absolutely  hogs 
ever>'thing!” 

How  often  we  .see  lox’e  scenes  between  an 


alxiut  actors — that  one,  for  instance,  about 
the  handsome  leading  man  who  opened  a 
letter  that  contained  a  tailor’s  dun,  glanced 
through  it,  crumiiled  it  up,  and  sighetl: 
“PcKir  little  girl!” 

The  egotism  of  the  theatre  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  players.  If  it  originated 
with  them,  it  was  contagious,  for  eveiylKxly 
in  the  playhouse  has  it  now.  The  star  is  an 
egotist,  the  manager  is  an  egotist,  the  leading 
woman  and  the  leading  man  are  egotists,  the 
stage  cari>enter  is  an  egotist,  the  property 
man  is  an  egotist,  the  electrician  is  an  egotist, 
the  orcht'stra  leader  is  particularly  an  egotist 
(which  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
quality  of  theatre  orchestras),  the  ushers  are 
egotists,  the  boxHiftice  man,  ivho  tells  you 
there  are  two  left  in  the  nineteenth  row,  is 
an  egotist,  and,  to  complete  the  list,  the 
jK'ople  who  buy  seats  of  him  are  egotists  as 
well. 

The  “back  stage”  egotists  are  hungry  for 
publicity. 

“You’re  a  writer,  aren’t  you?”  demands 
the  electrician.  “Here’s  a  little  piece  I 
wrote  myself.  You  might  use  it  in  your 
paper.  It  tells  all  alxmt  theatre  lighting. 
.Xnd  sav,  mention  my  name — Cassidy.” 
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Looking  at  the  press  sheet  he  has  handed 
you,  you  discover  that  Mr.  Cassidy  has  been 
indulging  in  the  peculiar  pastime  of  inter¬ 
viewing  himself.  His  interview  begins  with 
the  statement  that  “there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  interesting  about  the  theatre  and 
theatrical  affairs  to  the  ordinary  person.” 
Being  a  very  ordinary  jjerson,  you  read  on 
and  presently  find  out  that  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  the  interesting  things  “  about  the 
theatre  and  theatrical  affairs”is  Mr.Cassidy. 

You  escape  from  Mr.  Cassidy  and  go  to 
the  star’s  dressing-nH)m.  He  gives  you  a 
cigarette  and  has  his  dresser  shut  the  d(x)r  so 
that  the  fireman  won't  smell  the  smoke. 
Then  he  shows  you  a  stack  of  letters  on  his 
dressing-table.  It  is  the  matinee  idol’s 
daily  crop. 

“Yes,  you’ll  see  a  crowd  of  girls  outside 
the  stage  d(H)r  after  the  performance.  .  .  . 
They  follow  me  to  my  hotel.  .  .  .  You’d 

l)e  surprised  to  see  how  ladylike  some  of 
them  l(M)k.  .  .  .  There  was  one  .  .  . 

a  charming  little  thing,  too.  Her  father  was 
one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  Dubuque 
Board  of  Trade.  .  .  .  She  was  fairly 

mad  alxmt  me.  .  .  .  Ah,  well!  .  .  . 

I  gave  her  some  gtaxl  advice  and  sent  her 
home.”  I 

His  “entrance  music”  sounds.  He  rises 
from  his  chair,  throws  his  cloak  over  one 
.shoulder  with  a  dramatic  gesture,  and 
stalks  on  to  the  stage.  As  you  watch  him 
go  you  are  touched  uj>on  the  arm.  It  is  the 
.stage-manager. 

“  Be  around  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,” 
he  says,  “and  I'll  show  you  something.” 

.\t  the  end  of  the  second  act  you  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  “around.” 

"Xob(Kly’s  got  an  idea  how  much  I’ve  got 
to  do  with  his  success.”  the  stage-manager 
declares,  as  you  look  out  between  the  wings 
at  the  scene  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn, 
which  nears  its  thrilling  clima.x.  “Just  wait 
a  minute.  You’ll  see.” 

\  moment  later  the  big  fight  scene  is  on. 
The  star’s  invincible  rapier  vanquishes 
.singly  a  host  of  villains,  piercing  their 
astral  bixlies.  The  curtain  dro|)s.  'I'here 
is  a  burst  of  applause,  sounding,  from  the 
stage,  like  heavy  rain  u|K)n  a  rm)f. 

“  Me  likes  to  make  curtain  .speeches,”  siiys 
the  stage-manager,  ringing  up  the  curtain 
for  the  encore,  “but  I'm  really  the  one  that 
gets  the  calls  for  him.  For  instance,  that’s 
what  we  call  a  ‘quick  curtain';  it  teases  the 
hunch  out  there.’’ 


Indeed,  it  seems  to  “tease”  them,  for  the 
applause  redoubles. 

Again  the  quick  curtain,  this  time  reveal¬ 
ing  star  and  leading  woman. 

When  this  has  been  repeated  several 
times,  the  applause  diminishes.  The  wily 
stage-manager  now  leaves  the  curtain  down 
for  a  long  moment,  but  does  not  shut  off  the 
footlights  nor  illuminate  the  auditorium. 
The  auditorium  consequently  remains  seated 
and  e.xpectant. 

“Watch  this,”  he  says,  with  a  wink,  as  he 
seizes  the  edge  of  the  curtain  and  shakes  it 
gently.  Instantly  the  hands  begin  to  clap 
again.  The  people  out  in  front  have  seen 
the  movement  of  the  drapery  and  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  star  is  coming  out  to 
bow.  And  they  are  ^■ery,  very  right.  He 
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appears,  and  with  one  hand  on  his  heaving 
chest,  and  the  other  on  the  crimson  curtain 
back  of  him,  bows  low,  and  exits  quickly. 
This  also  is  rej>eatcd  several  times — includ¬ 
ing  curtain  shaking. 

“That’s  about  ail  they’ll  stand,”  says  the 
stage-manager  at  last.  The  star,  it  seems, 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  this  time  he  does 
not  withdraw  so  quickly  but,  after  bowing, 
pauses.  There  is  a  deprecating  smile  upon 
his  face,  which  seems  to  .say:  “Well,  since 
you  insist — ”  The  house  goes  silent  in  an 
instant.  There  follows  a  moment  in  which 
the  star  seems  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Then 
he  makes  his  sj)eech — the  little  speech  that 
he  has  made  a  thousand  or  two  times  before; 
some  flower  of  thought,  as  I  recall  it,  al)out 
“thanking  you  one  and  all.” 

It  is  over  in  an  instant.  The  stage-man¬ 
ager  touches  a  button;  the  footlights  are 
shut  off,  the  house  lights  are  turned  on. 
Stage-hands  are  already  setting  the  scene 
for  the  third  act,  incidentally  menacing  your 
life  by  shooting  canvas  rocks  uix)n  you  at 
express  train  si)eed  and  dropping  painted 
forests  on  your  head. 

“Of  course,  the  whole  jday  came  out  of 
my  novel,”  .says  the  author  of  whichever  of 
the  six  best  sellers  the  ]>lay  was  taken  from. 

( He  is  one  of  the  great  brood  of  literary 
hojK*s  raised  by  the  author  of  “  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda.”)  “  It’s  really  my  dramatization 
that  gets  the  applause,”  thinks  the  dram¬ 
atist.  “Confidentially,  it’s  all  my  acting,” 
says  the  star.  “It’s  my  l)eauty,”  says  the 
leading  woman,  glancing  at  her  mirror. 
“It’s  my  tricks.”  the  stage-manager  assures 
you.  “It’s  our  applause,”  the  audience 
cajoles  itself  as  it  gets  into  its  limousine. 
.\nd  as  the  horny-handed  ushers  make  their 
final  hunt  l)eneath  the  seats  for  the  nightly 
crop  of  jewelrx’,  handkerchiefs,  and  gloves, 
they  doubtless  say  among  themselves,  “  We 
done  it.” 

.\  certain  friend  of  mine  is  forever  charg¬ 
ing  me  with  uttering  generalities.  But  what 
is  one  to  do?  To  call  players  fascinating, 
emotional  egotists,  to  declare  them  hard¬ 
working,  underpaid,  ambitious,  is  to  general¬ 
ize.  To  say  that  all  men  have  two  legs  is 
to  generalize — and,  incidentally,  to  do  in¬ 
justice  to  the  flourishing  industry  of  ampu¬ 
tation.  There  is  something  alnmt  the  stage, 
and  also  about  legs,  that  induces  general¬ 
ities.  Both,  for  example,  are  sometimes 
called  immoral.  Dumas  the  younger  called 


the  playhouse  an  immoral  house,  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Comstock  and  Mr.  Florence  Zieg- 
feld  seem  to  be  united  in  their  opinion  as  to 
the  immorality  of  legs — though  it  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  the  belief  leads  them  into 
widely  different  fields  of  action. 

E\  erx-  one  should  know,  by  this  time,  that 
there  are  very  moral  stages,  and  every  one 
does  know  that  there  are  ridiculously  m<»ral 
legs.  I  have  some  rather  deep  convictions 
a^ut  both.  I  believe  that  the  ballet  dan¬ 
cer  may  l)e,  and  usually  is,  a  spectacle  as 
moral  as  a  decoration  on  a  Christmas  trc'e. 
An  ogling  show  girl  in  long  skirts,  pran¬ 
cing  up  and  down  before  the  footlights  to  the 
accompaniment  of  cheap  music,  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  funny,  vulgar,  or  immoral,  as 
you  look  at  it.  She  is  a  horrible  reality,  like 
so  much  raw  beef.  But  the  ballet  dancer, 
flying  through  the  air,  with  her  twinkling 
I>ink  legs  and  ix)inted  toes,  her  gauze  skirts 
and  her  eternal  smile  is,  from  the  front,  the 
most  unreal  of  all  the  theatre’s  unrealities. 
She  is  no  more  real  than  an  elal)orate  doll 
that  is  put  away  each  night  in  a  box  with 
sachets  and  junk  tissue  paper. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  evening  on  whii  h 
we  watched  the  Russian  dancers,  Mordkin 
and  Pavlowa,  from  the  wings  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  0|)era  Hou.se.  The  last  act  of  a 
spectacular  German  opera  was  in  progress 
as  we  reached  the  mammoth  stage.  Through 
mysterious  semi-darkness,  full  of  moving 
figures,  we  worked  our  slow  way  to  the 
wings.  Green  and  blue  footlights  cast  a 
dim,  uncanny  light  upon  the  stage,  set  to 
represent  a  (lank  and  rocky  glen,  in  which 
raged  a  storm  of  supernatural  fuiy.  Thun¬ 
der  rolled — rolled  literally,  in  the  form  of 
w(XKien  balls  that  tumbled  down  a  chute. 
The  wind  machine  howled  horribly.  .\ 
thunderlmlt  slid  down  a  wire  and  hissed  out 
in  a  pail  of  water.  Bats  and  will-o’-thc- 
wisps  flitted  at  the  ends  of  wires,  strange 
beasts  crawled,  gongs  tolled,  chains  clanked, 
the  orchestra  gave  forth  melancholy  waves 
of  sound,  and  owls  flapjK'd  their  wings  as  a 
group  of  chorus  women,  just  off  the  stage, 
gave  voice  to  the  wailing  cr>',  “\Vh(X)-eeI 
VVhoo-eel” 

The  storm  was  terrible,  but  brief.  As  its 
distant  thunder  died  off  among  the  painted 
hills,  the  full  moon  rose  slowly,  on  its  wire,  in 
the  peaceful  sky  of  the  back  drop.  Its  soft 
electric  light  fell  like  a  benediction  on  the 
canvas  glen,  and  shimmered  on  a  waterfall, 
iH'hind  which  an  industrious  young  man  in  a 
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soiled  sweater  revolved  an  electric  light  came  flitting  to  the  stage.  From  beyond 

cylinder.  And  as  the  peace  of  highly  artifi-  the  great  curtain  and  somewhat  muflled  by 

cial  night  descended  over  all  the  world  of  it,  rose  the  medley  of  sound  that  indicates 

calcium  and  canvas,  the  o})era  reached  its  a  tuning  orchestra.  Violins  shrilled  brief, 

end.  dissonant  frivolities  to  their  relatives,  the 

Like  the  flights  of  brilliant  insects  that  bass  viols  and  ’cellos,  which  replied  in  dep- 

apjH-ar  after  a  tempest,  the  ballerinas  now  recating,  serious  tones.  Flutes  laughed  in 
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''T'v  .  as  though  the  instruments  were 

whis|>erinK  the  gossip  of  the  h»»ur 

'  making  l)antering  remarks 

to  one  another,  before  settling 
^  '  down  to  work.  It  is  a  sound  full 

of  promise,  and  it  always  fills  nie 
1  ^  Hlral  with  a  delightful  sense  of  ex- 

^  jH^tancy. 

ceased,  the  Ihil- 
lerinas,  after  rubbing  their  fiat, 

~  stiff-soled  slip|)ers  in  resin  boxes, 

/  /  **  »  ^  _  ranged  themselves  in  rows  upon 

^  -N  fit  (I  ^  \  ^  i  "ith  a  sweet 

^  woodland  scene.  Then  all  eyes 

r  ^  i  ^4 I  ’  **•  turned  toward  the  wings,  where 

>-  ^  3^  Jf'  j  the  two  Russians  apijearetl,  mov- 

*’(  ing  with  easy,  sinuous  grace.  Even 

'  '^Vm walking  they  were  beautiful 

'  A  ^  fi  watch.  I  was  struck  at  once 

*■  /  I  were  below 

^  average  in  height,  though  from  the  front 

j  ra ,ly  /  \  ''  1  had  rt'ceived  quite  an  opi)osite  impression. 

^  ‘  course,  the  matter  of  stature  in  the 

theatre  is  purely  relative.  Size  is  one  of  the 
i  most  ini]  H)rtant  factors  in  the  engaging  of  a 

u  ^  company.  The  little  star  wants  pygmy  play- 

^  ***  surround  him.  A  tall  leading  woman, 

,  •_  t  ■  \  however  Ix'autiful  and  talented,  would 

l*  '  make  him  l(H)k  ridiculous  in  a  romantic 
^  '  ‘  k\  scene.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Paul  Wilstach  who, 

V  4  \  his  book  on  the  late  Richard  Mansfield, 

I  »  \  *^‘^**^  built-up  lx)ots,  the  illusorj'  at- 

1  H  titudes,  and  the  cunningly  scaled  down  fur- 

‘  j  '|  !■  M  UU ,'/  niture  which  that  actor  utilized  to  make  him- 

;  y  .  "  K  self  l(H)k  larger,  I  do  not  know  whether 

'  >P  '  '  ballerinas  always  come  in  tiny  ]>ackages,  or 

1^;/  'y  not,  but  those  surrounding  ^lordkin  and 

,  .  Pavlowa  were  all  so  small  as  to  make  the 

\  \X  \  Ru.ssians  kH)k  quite  large  by  contrast. 

V  '^'1  7  .Mmost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival 

\  •{  J  of  the  fanutus  pair  ujum  the  stage,  the  over- 

Vs^  ,  ture  struck  u|>.  The  ballerinas  assumtxi  at- 

yV-^  titudes.  Then,  with  a  hissing  sweep,  the 

1  curtain  rose-.  It  was  like  the  bursting  of  a 

\  dam.  A  torrent  of  music  and  of  brilliant 

r  rushed  in.  snatched  the  little  ballerinas, 

\  ‘‘”‘1  swirled  them  madly  in  its  maelstrom. 

.\nd  at  the  very  center  of  it  all,  like  a  pair 
of  iridescent  bubbles  cast  up  by  the  flotnl, 

HE  HAS  BECOME  A  PAINTED  PICTCKE.  yi^,rdkin  and  PavloWa. 

My  doll  fancy  departed  as  I  saw  them 
droll  chromatic  runs,  kettledrums  uttered  dance.  I  could  see  their  steel  muscles 

rumbling  chuckles,  low-pitched  wind-instru-  gather  for  each  Ixiund,  and  hear  the  heavy 

ments  brayed  sardonically,  even  a  harp  thud  of  their  toes  u|K»n  the  rough  lioards, 

rippled,  as  a  sweet-voiced  woman  laughs  l>e-  after  each  soaring  llight.  Sometimes,  as 

hind  her  fan.  I  love  to  hear  a  great  or-  they  flew  by  my  hiding  place,  I  even  heard 

chestra  tune  up.  It  always  sounds  to  me  a  quick-snatched  breath. 
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When  it  was 
ox  er  Pax’loxx’a  was 
tired.  All  elas¬ 
ticity  seemed  to 
hax'e  gone  from 
her  slender  little 
l)ody.  She  walked 
slowly  to  the  stair¬ 
way  leading  up¬ 
ward  to  her  dress- 
ing-room.  Despite 
her  fatigue  I  half 
expected  her  to 
gix’e  a  leap  and  float 
up  to  the  top  step; 
I)Ut  she  did  not. 
She  paused  xvearily 
at  the  bottom  of 
I  he  flight.  Then 
Mordkin  came, 
and,  taking  one  of 
her  hands,  went 
up  ahead,  tugging, 
while  Pavlowa 
trudged  after, 
drooping  and  flat- 
footed  in  her 
finery — a  picture 
iMith  pathetic  and 
grotes(|ue. 

.\proi)os  of  this, 
it  is  xvorth  men¬ 
tioning  that  in  the  New  Theatre  players  are 
not  forced  to  walk  up-stairs.  One  verx'  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  “elex  ate  the  stage,”  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  elex’ate  the  actor  in  an  elex’ator. 

.\nother  xxay  might  Im?  to  elex'ate  the 
taste  of  the  audiences. 

The  autlience  can  make  the  theatre  xvhat 
it  xvills,  but  the  theatre  cannot  make  the 
audience.  If  xve  hax  e  x-ulgar  “shows,”  it  is  be¬ 
cause  xve  hax’e  x  ulgar  people  to  attend  them. 
If  xx-e  hax  e  x  ulgar  “comedians,”  it  is  because 
we  hax  e  x-ulgar  pleasure-seekers  to  applaud 
them.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  x  ulgar  I  You  needn't 
ex’en  try — just  let  yourself  go.  What  is  the 
thing  they  call  a  “  tx-pical  Broadway  shoxv  ” 
but  one  group  of  x-ulgar  jieople  xvho  get  ujion 
a  stage  and  let  themselx’es  go  before  another 
group  of  x-ulgar  people?  x  ulgar  librettist 
(xvho,  before  the  days  of  “musical  shoxvs,” 
would  probably  hax-e  found  a  place  in  life 
as  a  xvriter  of  rhymes  in  praise  of  soups  or 
breakfast  foods)  lets  himself  go,  and  natur¬ 
ally  prxKluces  maudlin  ditties,  rhyming 
“lox-e”  xvith  “turtle  doxe.”  .\  xulgar  com¬ 
poser  then  makes  up  a  set  of  tra-la-la  tunes. 
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reminiscent  of  last  season’s  crop.  A  x  ulgar 
manager  engages  a  vulgar  company  and, 
after  rehearsals  by  a  vulgar  stage  manager, 
the  \-ulgar  shoxv  is  ready  for  a  vulgar  audi¬ 
ence.  Isn’t  it  simple?  Isn’t  it  easier  than 
to  create  and  put  upon  the  stage  clean-cut 
musical  comedies  like  “  Mile.  Mo^ste,”  “  The 
Arcadians,”  or  “The  Chocolate  Soldier?” 

.\nd  xvhy  trouble  to  be  intelligent  if 
people  don’t  demand  it  of  you?  Why  xx-rite 
a  xx-itty  libretto,  xvhy  compose  good  music, 
xvhy  engage  legitimate  comedians  or  good 
singers  when  jieople  seem  content  xvithout 
them?  You  know  as  xx  ell  as  I  do  xvhat  w-ill 
make  an  American  audience  roar  xvith 
laughter.  It  likes  men  in  red  xx-hiskers  to 
sing  Irish  songs.  It  likes  men  in  plaid  waist¬ 
coats  stuffed  xvith  pillows,  to  splutter  sali- 
varx’^  German  dialect,  and  edibles,  into  each 
other’s  faces.  It  likes  fat  women  and  fat 
men  in  little  round  hats,  and  it  wants  them 
to  fall  doxvn  while  the  drummer  bangs  his 
drum,  and  a  stage-hand  drops  the  crash  box, 
in  the  xvings.  Then  there  must  be  a  sort  of 
hero  and  a  sort  of  heroine  to  sing  lox-e  songs, 
and  there  must  be  girls,  girls,  girls.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  mentioned  the  girls  first. 

From  a  strictly  back-stage  standpoint,  the 
musical  shoxv  is  the  most  colorful  and  pic- 
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If,  instead  of  Goldie  and  Beatrice,  tin y 
elalxirately  call  each  other  “Miss  Went¬ 
worth”  and  “Miss  St.  Clair,”  there  is  no 
indication  of  resi)ect  implied.  On  the 
contrary,  it  means  a  feud;  and  when  the 
had  hkxxl  of  those  fine  old  families,  the 
Wentworths  and  the  St.  Clairs  of  musical 
comedy,  is  roused,  it  is  best  to  stand 
aside;  for,  even  if  nothing  else  is  thrown, 
there  is  certain  to  he  “langwidge.” 

For  magnificence,  only  negro  names 
can  rival  those  of  chorus  girls.  They  take 
them  whence  they  please.  Neither  so¬ 
ciety,  finance,  nor  literature  is  safe  from 
their  pillaging  researches.  The  chorus 
has  its  Vanderbilts,  its  .\stors,  its  Bel- 
nntnts,  m)t  to  mention  its  Montagues 
and  Capulets.  I  remember  one  girl  with 
massc*s  of  red  hair  who  was  known  as 
/.azii  lielasco,  and  another,  with,  j)er- 
haps,  a  jH-'iichant  for  jewelry,  who  was 
called  Diamond  Donner.  The  names  of 
the  young  women  who  figure  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  headings:  “ 'IMK-writer 
Girls.  Tennis  Girls.  Summer  Girls” 
are  only  t»K)  often  funnier  than  the 
liltretto. 

The  styles  in  women  for  these  shows 
change  like  the  styles  in  clothing.  Where 


turesciue.  The  orchestra  is  forever  strum¬ 
ming  out  gay  tunes,  the  j)eople  are  forever 
running  back  and  forth  in  costumes  pretty 
or  comic,  rushing  on  singly  or  in  groujis  to 
sing  or  dance,  then  off  again  and  up  the  iron 
stairs,  to  dressing-rooms,  and  other  dresses. 
The  air  vibrates  with  life,  light,  and  color. 

Despite  the  fact  that  celebrated  actors  of 
the  legitimate  stage — among  them  Jefferson 
and  Mansfield — have  risen  from  the  chorus, 
a  gap  separates  the  jieoplc  of  the  musical 
stage  from  those  of  the  “legit.”  They  are 
like  different  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and 
they  mingle  to  no  great  extent.  The  atmos¬ 
phere,  back  stage,  is  not  at  all  the  same. 
The  musical  stage,  while  not  invariably  so, 
is  generally  more  free  and  easy.  Christian 
names — or  |>erhaps  I  should  say  Christian 
stage  names — are  tossed  freely  back  anfl 
forth: 

“Say,  Goldie,  cf)me  over  with  my  rouge 
JKlt.” 

“.^w,  forget  it,  Beatrice.  I  ain’t  see’  it.” 


diiin’t  want  hkk  motiikr  to  kind  out 
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is  the  spear-carrying 
“Amazon”  of  yesteryear? 
Has  she  liecome  extinct,  or 
evolutionized  by  banting  ? 
Where  is  the  tall,  slender 
London  “gayety  girl”? 
London  doesn’t  want  her 
any  more.  It  now  requires 
slender  young  girls  whom 
it  designates  as  “flappers.” 

Girls  for  the  Broadway 
musical  show  of  to-day 
come  in  sizes  like  the  three 
bear>  in  the  children’s 
story.  There  is  the  “great 
big”  show  girl,  the  “me¬ 
dium-sized”  chorus  girl, 
and  the  “little  bit  of  a 
wee,  wee”  dancer. 

Owing  partly  to  uni¬ 
formities  of  form  and  cos¬ 
tume,  i>artly  to  the  heavj' 
masks  of  make-up,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  to  other 
and  more  subtle  likenesses, 
these  girls  seem,  at  close 
range,  to  resolve  them- 
sebes  into  three  types 
which  are  dujilicated  over 
and  over  as  by  a  mold. 
You  feel  that  you  could 
hold  a  conversation  with 
one  show  girl  and,  when 
she  went  t)n  to  represent  a 
lady  at  the  races,  continue 
it  with  any  of  the  others 
without  a  seeming  break. 

About  the  chorus  girls 


HE  VIEWS  THE  FOIBLI'.S  f»F  HIS  PROFESSION'  WITH  .V  KEENLY 
IRONIC  EYE. 


and  the  dancers  you  feel  the  same. 
They  are  simply  scaled  down  from 
the  show  girls  in  size  and,  I  fancy 
in  “prosjierity.”  The  girl  whom 
we  saw  working  at  embroiderj'  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  at  “  The  Arcadians” 
was  a  chorus  girl.  So  was  the  one 
who  read  Rousseau.  So  was  the 
one  who  had  been  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Metrojx)litanC)])era  and  wanted 
to  go  into  vaudeville  so  that  she 
and  her  young  actor  husband  might 
lie  more  together.  But  none  of 
these  was  really  true  to  t>pe.  They 
didn’t  even  look  so,  and  I  like  to 
fancy  that  their  destinies  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  girls  out  of 
the  “mold.” 


STROKE  »Y  stroke  HE  IHSAPPE.VRS  BEFORE  YOUR  EVES. 
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But  for  the  rest — Who  are  they,  where  do 
they  come  from,  and  why?  The  press  agent 
has  data  of  a  not  too  satisfactory’  kind. 
F'our  of  the  eighty-eight  girls  in  one  repre¬ 
sentative  company  were  graduates  of  wom¬ 
en’s  colleges — so  it  was  said.  Sixteen  had 
attended  colleges,  but  had  not  graduated. 
Twenty-seven  were  high-school  graduates, 
thirty-one  had  finished  grammar  school,  and 
ten  left  school  young  to  go  to  work.  Eight 
were  married,  and  all  loved  to  “see  their 
pictures  in  the  paper,”  e.xcepting  one  who 
didn’t  want  her  mother  to  find  out  that  she 
was  on  the  stage.  Only  seven  of  the  eighty- 
eight  were  born  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
thirty-two  were  foreign-born,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  forty-nine  hailed  from  twenty-three 
states  or  territories.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-nine,  sixty  i)er 
cent,  of  them  being  under  twenty-three. 

The  remaining  statistics  were  principally 
concerned  with  heights,  weights,  colorings, 
and  measurements,  and  do  not  seem  to  bear 
upon  this  article,*  except  that  they  show  the 
point  of  xiew  regarding  chorus  women. 
They  are  matched  as  horses  are  matched, 
and  are  valuable  as  horses  are  valuable:  for 
reliability,  endurance,  good  looks,  and  styl¬ 
ish  action. 

The  statistics  concerning  education  among 
the  chorus  girls  surprised  me.  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  never  talked  with  one  of  them 
who  went  to  college,  though  I  have  met 
several  who  gave  every  sign  of  having  left 
school  at  a  very’,  very  early  age;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  one  who  asked  me  at  the  time  of 
the  Cook- Peary  controversy :  “  What’s  this 
North  Pole  that  they’re  all  the  time  talking 
about?  Have  they  got  a  town  up  there?” 

There  is  a  kind  of  show  girl — the  “  ty’piral 
Broadway’  show  girl,”  they  call  her — who 
has.  along  the  “  Great  White  Way,”  an  odd 
sort  of  celebrity’.  She  is  seen  about  the 
restaurants  every  night  with  men  who  are 
conspicuous  socially,  financially’,  or  drunk- 
enly.  Your  Broadway  mentor  points  her 
out  to  you  as  “the  girl  who  got  all  the  money 
out  of  young  So-and-so,”  or  “the  girl  who 
caused  the  What’s-their-name’s  divorce.” 
It  seems  from  what  he  tells  you  that  neither 
So-and-so  nor  What’s-his-name  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  the  woman;  she  tempted 
him  and  he  did  eat.  It  was,  as  the  news¬ 
papers  would  say,  an  “actress”;  a  woman 
following  what  Birrell,in  his  “Obiter  Dicta,” 


calls  “  the  only  profession  commanding  fame 
and  fortune  the  kind  consideration  of  man 
has  left  op)en  to  her.” 

“For  two  centuries,”  says  Birrell,  “wom¬ 
en  have  been  free  to  follow  this  profession, 
onerous  and  exacting  though  it  lie,  and  by 
doing  so  have  won  the  rapturous  admiration 
of  men,  who  are  all  ready  to  lielieve  that 
where  their  pleasure  is  involved,  no  risks  of 
life  or  honor  are  too  great  for  a  woman  to 
run.” 

Unless  it  be  the  women  of  that  smart 
scKiety  which  they  ape  and  envy,  I  supjKise 
there  is  no  class  of  women  in  the  world  so 
morbidly  mundane,  so  suj)er-sophisticated 
as  these  “  successful  ”  show  girls,  surrounded, 
as  they  are,  by  shams,  false  values,  sordid¬ 
ness.  They  have  their  following,  know  why 
they  have  it,  and  how  to  make  what  seems 
to  them  the  most  of  it. 

There  has  l>een  in  New  York  recently  a 
show  called  “  Girlies.”  It  was  advertised  by 
the  manager  resix)nsible  for  it  with  the 
catch  line:  “None  of  them  married;  none  of 
them  twenty.” 

Can  you  not  see  a  Turkish  slave  dealer 
with  a  caravan  of  women  going  to  market 
with  that  exultant  cry’? 

Girlies — none  of  them  married,  none  of 
them  twenty!  None  of  them  protected! 
None  of  them  old  in  the  ways  of  the 
world! 

Poor  girlies!  Those  are  the  pitiful  qualifi¬ 
cations  with  which  you  are  turned  loose  to 
make  a  living  in  that  plague-spot  of  the 
world,  Broadway! 

Singing  and  prancing  through  your  even¬ 
ings  in  the  theatre,  seeing  the  “prosperity” 
of  some  of  your  fellow  “girlies”  and  know¬ 
ing  whence  it  comes,  where  do  you  go  when, 
after  the  p>erformance,  you  pass  out  through 
the  dingy  little  door?  Do  you  scurry  home 
alone  to  your  hall  bedroom?  Or  do  you  go 
to  meet  “  Prosi>erity  ” — Prosperity  in  even¬ 
ing  dress — awaiting  you,  out  there  Ixmeath 
the  shadows  of  the  street  lamp? 

Poor  girlies! 

But  there  was  one  of  you  who  gave  the  lie 
to  that  insinuating  catch-line..  For  she  was 
married,  and  the  whole  world  of  Broadway 
found  it  out  one  morning  when  it  read  its 
papers.  That  “girlie”  was  the  one  whose 
husband  waited  for  her  in  the  dark  outside 
the  little  door,  chased  her  through  the  New 
York  streets,  and  shot  her. 
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Bditoyt  JNote: — The  story  of  the  surrender  of  polygamy  by  the  Mormon  Church  has  been 
told — a  surrender  sealed  by  the  anti-polygamy  manifesto  of  i8go.  In  these  chapters  ex-Sena- 
tor  Cannon  recites  the  second  solemn  pledge  made  by  the  Mormon  leaders  to  the  nation — the 
pledge  of  non-interfererue  in  politics  as  a  precondition  of  obtaining  statehood  for  Utah.  He 
foreshadows  the  treasonable  violation  of  this  oft-repeated  pledge  by  the  Church;  and  he  traces 
the  beginnings  of  that  partnership  betueen  the  Mormon  hierarchy  and  the  Interests"  which 
has  made  the  government  of  Utah  to-day  a  financial,  as  wdl  as  a  religious,  absolutism. 


CHAPTER  V.  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  FREEDOM 


^  y  any  discussion  of  the 

I  I  public  affairs  that  make 

I  I  I  the  subject-matter  of  this 

'  ■  I  f'^rr^tive,  a  line  of  dis- 

?  I  I  crimination  must  be 

I  J I  drawn  at  the  year  1890. 

that  year  the  Church 
m »  began  a  progressive 
course  of  submission  to  the  ci\'il  law,  and 
the  nation  received  each  act  of  surrender 
with  forgiveness.  The  previous  defiances 
of  the  Alormon  people  ceased  to  give 
grounds  for  a  comidaint  against  them.  The 
old  harshnesses  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  canceled  by  the  new  generosity  of  a 
placated  nation.  And  neither  party  to  the 
present  strife  in  Utah  should  go  back  beyond 
the  period  of  this  composition,  to  dig  up, 
from  the  past,  its  buried  wrongs. 

In  relating,  heretofore,  some  of  the  events 
of  1888  and  1889,  I  have  tried  neither  to 
justify  the  Mormons  nor  to  defend  their 
prosecutors.  I  have  wished  merely  to  make 


clear  the  situation  in  Utah,  and  to  introduce 
to  you,  in  advance,  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  distracted  community,  so  that  you  might 
understand  the  conditions  from  w'hich  the 
Mormons  escaped  by  giving  their  covenant 
to  the  nation  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
obligations  and  resi>onsibilities  of  the  men 
who  gave  it. 

I  have  described  the  promulgation  and 
acceptance  of  “the  manifesto”  of  1890  with 
such  circumstance  and  detail  because  of 
what  has  since  occurred  in  Utah.  Let  me 
add  that  some  two  weeks  later  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  of  the  Church  indorsed  the 
President’s  pronouncement  as  “authorita¬ 
tive  and  binding.”  And  let  me  point  out 
that  it  was  the  first  and  only  law  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  ever  so  sustained  by  triple 
sanctities — “revealed”  as  a  command  from 
God,  accepted  by  the  Prophets  in  solemn  fra¬ 
ternity  assembled,  and  ratified  by  the  vote 
of  the  entire  “congregation  of  Israel  ”  before 
it  was  declared  to  be  binding  upon  men. 
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At  first,  because  of  the  somewhat  in¬ 
definite  promise  of  the  message  itself,  many 
of  the  non-Mormons  of  Utah  remained 
suspicious  and  in  doubt  of  it.  But  it  was 
recognized  by  Judge  Zane,  in  court — on  the 
day  following  the  close  of  the  conference 
— as  an  official  declaration,  “honest  and 
sincere.”  The  newspapers  throughout  the 
whole  country'  so  received  it.  The  Church 
authorities  sent  assurances  to  Washington 
that  con\  inced  the  statesmen  there  of  the 
completeness  and  finality  of  the  submission. 
And  the  good  faith  of  the  covenant  was  at 
last  admitted  by  the  non-Mormons  of  Utah 
and  indorsed  by'  their  trust. 

ox  Till'  ROAD  TO  CITIZKXSHIP 

I  do  not  know  of  any  change  in  human 
affairs — dependent  on  human  will — more 
speedy,  effective,  and  comprehensive  than 
this  recession.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
days  a  revolution  was  completed  that  had 
been  sought  by'  the  f)ower  of  our  nation  and 
of  the  civilized  world  for  a  generation,  with 
stripes  and  imprisonment,  death,  confisca¬ 
tion,  and  the  ostracism  of  the  country'’s 
public  contempt.  It  had  been  obtained,  I 
knew,  chiefly  by  the  sagacity'  of  the  First 
Councillor,  using  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  enforce  the  persuasions  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  I  felt  that  a  miracle  of  change  had 
been  brought  to  pass.  He  had  placed  us  on 
the  road  to  freedom ;  and  I  trusted  his  guid¬ 
ance  to  lead  us  to  our  goal. 

That  goal,  to  me  personally,  was  the 
honor  of  American  citizenship — an  ambi¬ 
tion  that  had  been  an  obsession  w'ith  me 
from  my  earliest  youth.  I  had  never  heard 
a  man  on  a  railroad  train  talk  of  how  he  was 
going  to  vote  in  a  national  election  without 
feeling  a  pang  of  shamed  en\'y';  for  my  lack 
of  citizenship  seemed  a  mark  of  inferiority. 
The  patriotic  reading  of  my  boyhood  had 
made  the  .\merican  republic,  to  me,  the 
noblest  administration  of  freemen  in  the 
history  of  government  and  the  exercise  of 
its  franchise  literally  the  highest  dignity  of 
human  privilege.  I  should  have  been  as 
proud — I  was  as  proud  when  the  day  came — 
to  v'ote  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  he  could  have  been  to  take  his 
oath  of  office. 

But  it  was  evident  that  the  Church's  re¬ 
cession  from  poly'gamy  would  not  be  enough 
to  free  us,  so  long  as  its  control  of  politics 
remained.  Its  other  practices  had  flour¬ 


ished  and  been  sheltered  under  its  jH)litical 
power;  and  now  that  the  Church  had  ceased 
to  be  a  lawbreaker,  our  friends  in  Washing¬ 
ton  were  projierly  exjiecting  that  it  would 
cease  to  interfere  with  its  members  in  the 
exercise  of  their  citizenship.  For  this  reason, 
when  I  was  notified  that  I  had  been  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  People’s  party  (the  Church  party),  I 
went  at  once  to  my  father  and  told  him  that 
I  would  not  take  the  place;  that  I  intended 
to  work,  personally,  and  through  my  news¬ 
paper,  for  the  political  division  of  Utah  on 
the  lines  of  the  national  parties.  He  held 
that  until  Gentile  solidarity  was  dissolved, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  div'ide  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  Mormons;  but  he  did  not  stand 
against  my  protest;  he  contented  himself — 
diplomatically — with  “Ending  me  to  consult 
with  President  Woodruff  and  Joseph  F. 
Smith. 

To  them,  I  argued  that  the  jiolitical 
emancipation  of  the  Mormon  people  from 
ecclesiastical  direction  was  as  neces.sary  as 
the  recession  from  polygamy  had  been.  We 
must  be  set  free  to  perform  our  duty  to  the 
country  solely  as  citizens  of  the  country, 
before  we  could  exp>ect  to  be  given  the  right 
to  perform  it  at  all.  And,  for  my  part,  the 
only  action  I  would  consent  to  take  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
People’s  party  would  be  to  vote  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  party. 

President  Woodruff  referred  me  to  my 
father,  and  advised  me  to  be  guided  by  him. 
Joseph  F.  Smith  urged  that  a  division  of 
the  Mormon  people  on  national  party  lines 
would  enable  the  Liberal  (the  Gentile)  party 
to  march  in  between.  I  argued  in  reply  that 
we  must  divide  at  some  time,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  since  every  year  was  increasing 
the  Gentile  |x)pulation.  They  would  never 
split  as  long  as  we  remained  solid.  And  if 
we  were  ever  to  be  [lermitted  to  nationalize 
ourselves,  it  would  not  be  until  we  had  dis¬ 
solved  the  party  organizations  whose  ver>' 
names  were  a  proof  of  the  continued  rule  of 
the  Church  in  politics. 

When  he  had  no  more  arguments  to  ad¬ 
vance,  he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  mine. 
I  reported  back  to  my  father,  and  h^  ap¬ 
proved  of  my  plans.  He  asked  me  humor¬ 
ously  with  whom  I  exjiected  to  affiliate, 
since  he  knew  of  no  one  who  was  likely  to  go 
with  me;  but  I  could  see  that  he  was  pleased 
with  my  independence  and  hoped  I  might 
succeed  in  doing  something  to  break  the 
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deadlock-grapple  of  Mormon  and  Gentile 
that  held  Utah  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  politics. 

*  *  *  *  * 

[Senator  Cannon’s  account  of  the  first  po¬ 
litical  campaign  of  national  parties  in  Utah 
is  here  omitted  in  order  to  bring  his  story 
within  the  bounds  of  magazine  space.  He 
describes  the  organization  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  the  territory,  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  Republican  candidate  for  territorial 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  his  defeat,  largely 
because  of  the  circulation  (ostensibly  in  his 
behalf)  of  a  Church  pamphlet  called  “Nug¬ 
gets  of  Truth.”  These  matters  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  book  form.] 

m  *  *  *  * 

The  campaign  had  proved  that,  if  the 
Church  leaders  would  only  keep  their  hands 
off,  there  was  ample  strength  in  either 
party  to  make  a  presentation  of  national 
issues  of  sufficient  appeal  to  divide  the 
people  on  party  lines.  And  it  had  shown 
that  there  was  now  no  political  mission  in 
Utah  for  the  Liberal  (the  Gentile)  party — 
assuming  that  the  retirement  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  priests  from  politics  was  sincere  and 
permanent. 

Accordingly,  the  Liberal  party  formally 
met  some  months  later,  and  formally 
dissolved;  and,  by  that  act,  the  last  great 
obstacle  to  united  progress  was  removed 
from  our  road  to  statehood;  and  the  men 
who  removed  it  acted  with  a  generosity  that 
makes  one  of  the  noblest  records  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

They  could  foresee  that  their  dissolution 
as  a  separate  force  meant  statehood  for 
Utah — a  sovereignty  in  itself  that  would 
leave  the  Gentiles  in  the  minority  and  with¬ 
out  any  appeal  to  the  nation.  Under  terri¬ 
torial  conditions,  although  the  non-Mormons 
were  less  than  one  third  of  the  population, 
they  had  two  thirds  of  the  political  power. 
They  held  all  the  Federal  offices,  including 
,  executive  and  judicial  positions.  They  had 
the  Governor,  with  an  absolute  veto  over 
the  acts  of  the  Mormon  legislature.  They 
had  the  President  and  Congress,  who  could 
annul  any  statute  of  the  territorj”^;  and  they 
had  with  them  almost  the  entire  sentiment 
of  the  nation.  It  was  in  their  power  to  have 
protracted  the  Mormon  controversy,  and  to 


have  withstood  the  appeal  for  statehood,  to 
this  day. 

They  yielded  everything;  they  accepted, 
in  return,  only  the  good  faith  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons.  Was  it  within  the  capacity  of  any 
human  mind  to  foresee  that  in  return  for  such 
generosity  the  Church  would  ever  give  over 
its  tabernacles  to  teaching  its  people  to  hold 
in  detestation  the  very  names  of  these  men 
who  saved  us?  Was  it  to  be  suspected  that 
the  political  power  surrendered  by  them 
would  ever  be  used  as  a  persecution  upon 
them? — that  the  liberty,  given  by  them  to 
us,  would  ever  afterward  be  denied  them  by 
us?  It  was  inconceivable.  Neither  in  the 
magnanimity  of  their  minds  nor  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  ours  was  there  a  suspicion  of  such 
a  catastrophe. 

Meanwhile,  during  1891,  President  Wood¬ 
ruff’s  anti-polygamy  manifesto  had  been 
ratified  in  local  Church  conferences  in  ever\' 
“stake  of  Zion”;  and  a  second  General  Con¬ 
ference  had  indorsed  it  in  October  of  that 
year.  President  Woodruff,  Councillor  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  and  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow  went 
before  the  Federal  Master  in  Chancery’ — in 
a  proceeding  to  regain  possession  of  es¬ 
cheated  Church  property — and  swore  that 
the  manifesto  had  proWbited  plural  mar¬ 
riages,  that  it  required  a  cessation  of  all 
plural  marriage  living,  and  that  it  was  being 
obeyed  by  the  Mormon  people.  These  facts 
were  recited  in  a  petition  for  amnesty  for¬ 
warded  to  President  Harrison  in  December, 
1891,  accompanied  by  signed  statements 
from  Chief  Justice  Zane,  Governor  Thomas, 
and  other  non-Mormons,  who  pledged  them¬ 
selves  that  the  petitioners  were  sincere  and 
that  if  amnesty  were  granted  good  faith 
would  be  kept. 

.4MNESTY  TO  POLYGAMISTS 

“Our  people  are  scattered,”  President 
Woodruff  and  his  apostles  declared  in  their 
petition.  “Homes  are  made  desolate. 
Many  are  still  imprisoned;  others  are  ban¬ 
ished  and  in  hiding.  Our  hearts  bleed  for 
these.  In  the  past  they  followed  our  coun¬ 
sels,  and  while  they  are  still  afflicted  our 
souls  are  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  .  .  . 

As  shepherds  of  a  patient  and  suffering 
people  we  ask  amnesty  for  them  and  pledge 
our  faith  and  honor  for  their  future.” 

At  Washington,  the  Church’s  attorney, 
Mr.  Franklin  S.  Richards,  and  Delegate 
John  T,  Caine,  supported  the  petition  with 
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their  avowals  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Church 
leaders,  the  genuineness  of  our  })olitical 
division,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  we  re¬ 
garded  the  promise  to  obey  the  laws.  The 
Utah  Commission,  a  non-Mormon  body, 
favored  amnesty  in  an  official  report  of 
September,  1892.  And  when  I  went  to 
Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1892-3,  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  Federal  authorities 
toward  us  was  strikingly  evident. 

President  Harrison  issued  his  amnesty 
proclamation,  early  in  Januar>',  1893,  to  all 
persons  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  Ed- 
munds-Tucker  Act,  but  “on  the  express 
condition  that  they  shall  in  the  future 
faithfully  obey  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  and  not  otherwise.”  The 

proclamation  concluded:  “Those  who  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  clemency  hereby 
offered  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted.”  Not 
a  polygamist  in  Utah,  to  my  knowledge,  de¬ 
clined  to  take  advantage  of  the  mercy,  by 
refusing  the  expressly  implied  pledge. 

Meanwhile  the  campaign  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  return  of  the  escheated 
Church  prop>erty  and  for  the  passage  of  an 
Enabling  Act  that  should  permit  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  organize  for  statehood.*  Joseph  L. 
Rawlins,  Democratic  delegate  from  Utah, 
worked  valiantly  among  the  Democrats,  and 
he  was  assisted  by  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Franklin  S.  Richards  and  John  T.  Caine  and 
others  among  their  old  associates  in  that 
party.  But.  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fight, 
we  were  advised  that,  if  the  Republican 
leaders  at  the  Capitol  fought  the  Enabling 
Act  and  opposed  Utah’s  statehood,  the 
Democratic  leaders  would  probably  refuse 
to  accept  the  responsibility,  before  the 
country,  of  granting  our  enfranchisement. 

I  had  been  urged  by  the  Presidency  to  go 
to  Washington  to  do  what  I  might  to  allay 
Republican  antagonism,  and  I  found  that  a 
number  of  self-appointed  lobbyists  (who 
expected  political  preferments  and  other 

•Statehood  seemed  still  very  far  away.  There  was  a 
Trans-Mississippi  Congress  held  at  Ogden  in  1802.  and 
tboiwh  the  delegates — coming  from  all  the  states  and 
territories  "west  of  the  river  — were  the  guests  of  the 
people  of  Utah,  so  hopeless  was  our  status  In  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  mankind  that  the  delegates  from  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  would  not  let  our  names 
be  joined  to  theirs  in  a  resolution  for  statehood  which  we 
wLshed  the  committee  on  resolutions  to  propose  to  the 
congress.  Oovemor  Prince,  of  New  Mexico,  replied  to 
our  plea  for  a  share  In  the  resolution,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  damn  New  Mexico  by  having  her  mixed  up 
with  Utah.  We  appealed  to  the  congress,  and  we  were 
saved  by  a  speech  made  by  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  of 
Colorado,  subsequently  senator  from  Colorado,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  day  for  us.  .At  a  recent  Trans-Mississippi  con¬ 
gress  held  in  Denver.  I  sat  with  ex-Senator  Patterson  to 
hear  Mr.  Prince  still  proposiim  resolutions  in  support  of 
statehood  for  New  .Mexico  Twenty  years  later! 


rewards  from  the  Church  in  the  event  of 
statehood)  had  been  using  the  most  ama/.ing 
arguments  in  our  behalf.  For  example,  they 
told  some  of  the  “financial  senators”  that 
the  Church  had  fourteen  million  dollars  in 
secret  funds  with  which  to  help  build  a  rail¬ 
road  to  the  coast  as  soon  as  statehood  should 
be  granted.  They  cited  the  number  of  the 
Church’s  adherents  in  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  as  far 
east  as  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  predicted 
that  the  gratitude  of  these  people  to  the 
Republicans  who  were  helping  to  free  Utah 
would  enable  the  Republican  party  to  con¬ 
trol  a  balance  of  political  power  in  the 
several  states.  They  declared  positi\ely 
that  plural  marriages  and  plural  marriage 
living  had  utterly  ceased  among  the  Mor¬ 
mons  for  all  time.  And  they  made  such 
statements  with  great  particularity  to  .Sen¬ 
ator  Orville  H.  Platt,  of  Connecticut,  who 
was  too  wise  a  man  to  credit  them. 

NO  MORE  PLUR.VL  MARRIAOE 

.\s  soon  as  I  returned  to  Washington,  he 
summoned  me  to  a  private  meeting,  in  his 
parlor  in  the  Arlington  Hotel,  and  con¬ 
fronted  me  with  one  of  the  Republican  lobby¬ 
ists  who  had  been  soliciting  his  personal 
favor  and  his  almost  controlling  influence. 
“Now,  Mr.  Cannon,”  he  said,  in  his  dry 
way,  “have  the  Mormons  stopped  living 
with  their  plural  wives?  And  will  there 
never  be  another  case  of  plural  marriage 
among  them?” 

I  remembered  the  lesson  of  my  interview 
with  him  at  the  time  of  the  campaign 
against  the  disfranchisement  bill,  and  I 
answered:  “No.  Not  all  the  men  of  the 
Church  have  complied  fully  with  the  law. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  general  authorities 
of  the  Church — with  two  or  three  exceptions 
— are  fulfilling  the  covenant  they  gave;  and 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  will  never  be 
another  plural  marriage  ceremony  with  the 
consent  or  connivance  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church.  But  human  nature  is  very  much 
the  same  in  Utah  as  it  is  in  Connecticut. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  man  feels  that  , 
he  is  under  an  obligation  to  keep  his  cove¬ 
nant  with  his  plural  wives  in  preference  to 
the  covenant  of  his  accepted  amnesty;  and 
here  and  there,  possibly,  in  the  future,  some 
man  will  break  the  law  and  defy  the  orders 
of  the  Church  and  take  a  plural  wife.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  do  not  counte- 
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nance  either  proceeding,  and  any  man  who 
violates  the  law,  in  either  resiwct,  offends 
against  the  revelations  of  the  Church  and, 
I  believe,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  aiK)state. 
I  come  direct  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  and  I  am  auth*)rized  to  pledge  their 
word  of  honor  that  they  will  themselves 
obey  the  law  and  do  all  in  their  jjower  as 
men  and  leaders  to  bring  their  |H*ople  into 
harmony  with  the  institutions  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  rapidly  as  |K)ssible.” 

Senator  Platt  had  slowly  unwrapped  him¬ 
self,  rising  from  his  chair  to  his  full  height 
of  more  than  six  feet,  in  a  lank  and  alarming 
indignation.  “Therel”  he  said,  striding  up 
and  down  the  room.  “That’s  it  I  That's 
just  it.  These  people  have  been  telling  us 
that  you  were  obeying  the  law — all  of  you — 
in  every  instance — and  would  always  obey 
it.  And  now  you  come  here  and  admit, 
o|H.‘nly,  that  some  of  you,  to  whom  we  have 
granted  amnesty,  are  breaking  your  word — 
and  that  ‘possibly'  others,  in  the  future,  will 
do  the  same  thing!” 

“Senator,”  I  pleaded,  “what  confidence 
could  you  have  in  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  the  Mormons  were  so  sujierhuman  that 
in  a  single  day  they  could  eliminate  all  their 
human  characteristics?  I’m  asking  you  to 
recognize  that  the  tendency  imparted  to  a 
whole  community  is  more  imixirtant  than 
any  one  man’s  breach  of  the  law.  Believe 


me,  if  you  grant  us  our  statehmKl,  there  will 
never  be  any  lawbreaking  sanctioned  or  pro¬ 
tected  In’  the  Church  leaders,  and  just  as 
speedily  as  jxissible  the  entire  system  will  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  institutions 
of  the  nation.  I’m  telling  you  the  truth.” 

He  turned  on  me  to  ask,  abruptly,  how 
the  ixilygamists  had  adjusted  their  family 
affairs. 

I  answeretl  that  in  nearly  all  cases  within 
my  {K’rsonal  knowledge  the  ixilygamist 
had  relinquished  conjugal  relations  with 
his  plural  wives  with  the  full  acquiescence 
of  them  and  their  children.  He  supixirtid 
them,  cared  for  the  children,  and  in  all  other 
ways  acted  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
the  household.  In  a  few  cases  men  had 
gone  to  an  extreme.  For  instance,  my  uncle, 
.\ngus  M.  Cannon — president  of  the  Salt 
Lake  “stake  of  Zion” — a  man  of  most  de¬ 
cided  character — had  declared  that  he  had 
entered  into  his  marriage  relations  with  his 
wives  under  a  covenant  that  gave  them 
ecjuality  in  his  regard;  and  in  order  that  he 
might  not  wound  the  sensibilities  of  any,  he 
had  separated  him.self  from  all. 

I  reminded  Senator  Platt  that  with  such  ex¬ 
amples  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  there  could 
be  no  general  lawbreaking  among  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  and  that  gradually  the  |x)lygamous 
element  would  accommodate  itself  to  the 
demands  of  law  and  the  commands  of  God. 
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IIlo  waved  me  away  with  a  curt  announce-  Church;  he  took  our  promises  of  honor,  as 
nient  that  he  would  have  to  think  the  matter  Senator  Platt  did,  and  he  pacified  Senator 
over.  If  I  had  not  known  the  essential  Cullom,  Senator  Pettigrew,  and  many  others 
justice  and  common  sense  under  his  dry  and  among  our  antagonists  who  aftenvard  told 
irascible  exterior,  I  might  have  been  alarmed,  me  that  they  had  accejited  the  pledges  given 
The  lobbyist’s  concern  was  almost  comic,  by  Mr.  Dubois  in  our  behalf. 

.As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  They  recognized  that  the  Church  and  the 
Senator’s  apartment,  shaking  both  fists  community  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 
frantically  at  me,  he  cried:  for  a  few  possible  cases  of  individual  resist- 

“  You’ve  ruined  everything!  We  had  ance  or  offense,  so  long  as  there  should  be 
him.  We  had  him — all  right — until  you  a  strict  adherence  by  the  Church  and  its 
came  down  here  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  leaders  to  their  personal  and  community 
bag!  You  kneu'  what  we’d  been  telling  him.  covenant.  I  emphasize  the  nature  of  this 

I  Why  didn’t  you  stick  to  it?”  generous  appreciation  of  our  difficulties, 

I  replied  with  equal  warmth:  “Tom  may  because  the  present-day  polygamists  in  Utah 
lie  all  you  please,  but  if  we  have  to  win  claim  that  there  was  a  “tacit  understand- 
Utah’s  stateh(Kxl  with  lies,  I  don’t  want  it.  ing”  between  the  statesmen  in  Washington 
Senator  Platt  has  been  generous  to  us  in  our  and  the  agents  of  the  Church,  to  the  effect 
time  of  need,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  deceive  that  the  polygamists  of  that  time  might 
him — or  any  other  man.”  continue  to  live  with  their  plural  wives. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  not  only  This  is  not  true.  There  never  was  any  such 
common  hont'sty,  it  was  also  the  best  jwlicy.  understanding  to  my  knowledge.  .And  there 
Senator  Platt  was,  from  that  time  to  the  day  could  not  have  been  one,  in  the  circum- 
of  his  death,  a  g<KHl  friend  and  wise  coun-  stances,  a7///0M/ my  knowledge.  For  though 
selor  of  the  ]K“ople  of  Utah.  .And  I  wish  to  I  did  not  know  what  Delegate  Rawlins,  and 
lay  particular  stress  ui)on  this  conversation  former  Delegate  Caine,  and  our  attorney, 

!wilh  him,  because  it  was  a  t>q)e  of  many  Mr.  Richards,  were  saying  in  their  private 
with  such  men  as  he.  Fred  T.  Dubois,  interx-iews  with  senators  and  congressmen, 
delegate  in  Congress  from  the  territory  of  I  know  that  in  all  the  frequent  conversa- 
Idaho  and  subsequently  senator  from  that  tions  I  had  with  them  I  never  heard  an  in¬ 
state,  had  l)een  jjerhaps  the  strongest  single  timation  of  any  “tacit  understanding”  be- 
opjKtnent,  in  Washington,  of  the  Mormon  yond  the  one  which  I  have  defined. 
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For  my  part,  1  was  nn)re  than  eager  U) 
have  all  our  political  disabilities  removed, 
the  Church  property  restored,  and  the  right 
of  statehocxl  accorded — believing  implicitly 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  I 
knew  President  Woodruff  too  well  to  doubt 
the  pellucid  character  of  his  mind  and  pur¬ 
pose.  I  knew  from  my  father’s  personal 


assurance — and  from  his  constant  practice 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death — that 
he  was  acting  in  gtKKl  faith.  I  knew  that  the 
community  was  gladly  following  where  these 
men  led.  I  saw  no  slightest  indication  that 
any  reactionary  |>olicy  was  likely  to  be 
entered  u|K)n  in  Utah,  or  that  our  |)eople 
would  accept  it  if  it  urrr. 
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The  Church’s  personal  projKTty  was  re¬ 
stored  by  an  act  of  Congress  a|)proved 
October  25,  1S93,  l)ut  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  act  that  the  money  was  not  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  any  church  buildings  in 
which  “the  rightfulness  of  the  practice  of 
polygamy’’  should  be  taught.  Similarly, 
when  the  Enabling  Act  was  ap|)roved,  on 
July  16,  1894,  it  too  provided  that  “polyg¬ 
amous  or  j)lural  marriage”  was  forever  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  next  spring  a  constitutional 
convention  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  a  constitution 
was  adopted  in  which  it  was  provided  that 
“|M)lygamous  or  plural  marriages”  were  for¬ 
ever  prohibited,  that  the  territ»)rial  laws 


it  must  have  touched  many,  to  the  very  heart 
of  gratitude.  By  it,  ten  thousand  children 
were  taken  from  the  outer  darkness  of  this 
world’s  conventional  exclusion  and  placed 
within  the  honored  relations  of  mankind. 
It  was  a  tribute  to  the  purity  and  sincerity 
of  the  Mormon  women  who  had  borne  the 
cross  of  plural  marriage,  believing  that  God 
had  commanded  their  suffering.  It  recog¬ 
nized  the  holy  nature  and  honorable  intent 
of  the  marriages  of  these  women,  by  accord¬ 
ing  their  children  every  right  of  legal  in¬ 
heritance  from  their  fathers.  If  all  other 
covenants  could  be  forgotten  and  their  proof 
obliterated,  this  should  remain  as  Utah’s 
pledge  of  honor  -sacred  for  the  sake  of  the 


against  polygamy  were  to  be  continued  in 
force,  that  there  should  be  “no  union  t)f 
church  and  state,”  and  that  no  church 
should  “  dominate  the  state  or  interfere  with 
its  functions.”  Ujmn  no  other  ba.sis  would 
the  nation  have  granted  us  our  stateh(K)d; 
and  we  accepted  the  grant,  knowing  the 
expressed  condition  involved  in  that  ac- 
cejUance. 

But  there  was  one  other  gift  that  came  to 
us  from  the  nation — by  Congressional  en¬ 
actment  and  later  by  Utah  statute,  as  a 
consequence  of  statehcKwl;  and  that  gift  was 
the  legitimizing  of  every  child  born  of  plural 
marriage  before  January,  1896.  The  solemn 
benignity  of  the  concession  touched  me,  as 


Mormon  mothers,  holy  in  the  name  of  the 
uplifted  chHd. 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  GOAL — AND  AFTER 

Here  we  were  then  (as  I  saw  the  situa¬ 
tion),  assured  of  our  statehood,  rid  of  polyg¬ 
amy,  relieved  of  religious  control  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  free  to  devote  our  energies  to  the 
development  of  the  land  and  the  industries 
and  the  business  of  the  community.  The 
persecutions  that  our  people  had  borne  had 
schooled  them  to  cooperation.  They  were 
ready,  helping  one  another,  to  advance  to- 


Rcther  to  a  common  prosperity.  They  were 
under  the  leadership  chiefly  of  the  man  who 
had  guided  them  out  of  a  most  desiwrate 
condition  of  oj)j)ression  toward  the  freedom 
of  sovereign  self-government.  In  that  prog¬ 
ress  he  had  saved  everything  that  was 
worthy  in  the  Mormon  communism;  he  had 
discardt'd  much  that  was  a  curse.  I  knew 
that  he  had  no  thought  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  |)eoj)le;  and  with  such  a  man,  leading 
such  a  following,  we  seemed  certain  of  a 
future  that  should  be  an  example  to  the 
world. 

Hut  Ijoth  the  Church  and  the  jK'ople  had 
been  involved  in  debt  by  confiscation  and 
proscription;  and  it  was  necessary  now  to 
free  ourselves  financially.  This  work  my 
father  undertook  in  behalf  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency — for  the  President  of  the  Mormon 
Church  is  not  only  the  Prophet,  Seer,  and 
Revelator  of  God  to  the  faithful;  he  is  also 
“the  trustee  in  trust”  of  all  the  Church’s 
material  i)roperty.  He  is  the  controller,  al¬ 
most  the  owner,  of  everj’thing  it  owns.  He 
is  as  sacred  in  his  financial  as  in  his  religious 
absolutism.  He  is  accountable  to  no  one. 
The  Church  auditors,  whom  he  appoints, 
concern  themselves  merely  with  the  details 
of  bookkeejiing.  The  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  paid  to  him  by  the  people  in  tithes 
are  used  by  him  as  he  sees  fit  to  use  them; 
and  the  annual  contributors  to  this  “com¬ 


mon  fund”  would  no  more  (|uestion  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it  than  they  would  (|uc“stion 
the  ways  of  divinity. 

In  theearlydays  there  had  been  a  strongly 
animating  idea  that  among  the  divinely 
authorized  duties  of  leadershij)  was  the 
obligation  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  the  countrj’  in  order  to  meet  the  jH-ople’s 
needs.  .\s  the  immigrants  |)oured  into 
Utah  these  needs  increased;  and  the  Church 
leaders  used  the  Church  funds  to  develoj) 
coal  and  iron  mines,  sujUHirt  salt  gardens, 
build  a  railway,  establish  a  sugar  factory 
(hir  which  the  peo|)le,  through  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  votcxl  a  iMiunty),  conduct  a  beach  re¬ 
sort,  and  aid  a  hundred  other  enR-r])rises 
that  promised  to  lie  for  the  ])ublic  giKnl. 
These  undertakings  were  not  financed  for 
profit.  They  were  semi-socialistic  in  their 
establishment  and  half-benevolent  in  their 
administration. 

Hut  during  “the  days  of  the  raid”  they 
were  neglectc'd,  because  the  Church  was  in¬ 
volved  in  debt.  .Vnd  now  it  became  press- 
ingly  necessary  to  obtain  money  to  restore 
the  moribund  industries  and  to  meet  the 
payments  that  were  continually  falling  due 
ujKjn  loans  made  to  the  Presidency.  Presi¬ 
dent  VVoixirulT  called  on  me  to  aid  in  the 
work.  So  I  came  into  touch  with  a  develoj>- 
ment  of  events  that  did  not  seem  to  me, 
then,  of  any  great  imixirtance;  yet  it  thew  as 
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its  consequence  a  connection  between  the 
Mormon  Church  and  the  great  financial 
“interests”  of  the  East — a  connection  that 
is  one  of  the  strong  determining  causes  of 
the  jierversion  of  government  and  denial  of 
|M)litical  liberty  in  Utah  to-day. 

I  wish,  here,  simjily  to  foreshadow  this 
connection.  It  will  reajijiear  in  the  stor>' 
again  and  again,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  significance  of  the  recurrence  under- 
stiHKl  in  advance.  But,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  there  was  no  more  than  an 
innocent  approach  on  our  part  to  P^astern 
financiers  to  obtain  money  for  the  Church 
and  to  concentrate  our  debts  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  Xew  York  banks. 

P'or  e.xample,  the  Church  had  loaned  to, 
or  indorsed  for,  the  Utah  Sugar  Company 
to  the  amount  of  $325,000;  and  my  father 
had  jK'rsonally  indorsed  the  general  obliga¬ 
tions  for  this  and  other  sums,  although  he 
owned  only  $5,000  of  the  company’s  stock. 
He  sup|M)rted  the  factory  with  his  jiersonal 
credit  and  assumed  the  risk  of  loss  (without 
any  corres|M)nding  |K)ssibility  of  gain)  in 
order  to  benefit  the  whole  inniple  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  beet-sugar  industry.  A  vain 
attempt  had  been  made  to  sell  the  bonds  in 
Xew  York,  finally,  the  Church  bought  all 
the  bonds  of  the  company  for  $325,000  (of  a 
face  value  of  $400,000),  and  we  sold  them, 
for  the  Church,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bannigan, 


the  “rubber  king”  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  for  $360,000,  with  the  guaranty  of 
the  First  Presidency,  the  trustee  of  the 
Church,  and  myself. 

Similarly,  the  P'irst  Presidency  led  in 
building  an  electric  power  plant  in  Ogden, 
after  Charles  K.  Bannister,  a  great  engineer, 
and  myself  had  persuaded  the  members  of 
the  Presidency  that  the  work  would  benefit 
the  community.  The  bonds  of  this  company, 
t(K),  were  bought  by  Mr.  Bannigan,  with  the 
guaranty  of  the  trustee  of  the  Church,  the 
Presidency,  and  myself.  Both  the  power 
plant  and  the  sugar  factory  were  financially 
successful.  They  performed  a  large  public 
service  beneficently.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Bannigan  held  their  bonds  was  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  their  work  and  wrought  no  injuiy 
to  the  pieople. 

I  single  out  these  two  enter^irises  be¬ 
cause  Joseph  F.  Smith  has  since  sold  the 
jxiwer  plant  to  the  “Harriman  interests,” 
and  the  control  of  the  sugar  factorj'  to  the 
sugar  trust;  and  he  has  e.xidained  that  in 
making  the  sales  he  merely  followed  my 
father’s  examjile  and  mine  in  selling  the 
bonds  to  Mr.  Bannigan.  The  power  plant 
is  now  a  part  of  the  merger  called  the  “  Utah 
Light  and  Railway  Company,”  which  has  a 
monopoly  right  in  all  the  streets  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  its  suburbs,  besides  owning 
the  electric  jxiwer  and  light  plants  of  Salt 
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Lake  City  and  Ogden,  the  gas  plants  of  both 
these  cities,  and  the  natural  gas  wells  and 
pipe  lines  supplying  them.  The  Mormon 
people  whose  tithes  aided  these  properties — 
whose  good-will  maintained  them — whose 
leaders  designed  them  as  a  community  work 
for  a  community  benefit — these  people  are 
now  being  mercilessly  exploited  by  the 
Eastern  “interests”  to  whom  the  Prophet 
of  the  Church  has  sold  them  bodily.  The 
difference  between  selling  the  bonds  of  the 
sugar  company  to  Bannigan,  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  support  the  factory,  and 
selling  half  the  stock  to  the  sugar  trust,  in 
order  to  make  a  monoj)oly  profit  out  of  the 
Mormon  consumers  of  sugar,  has  either  not 
occurred  to  Smith,  or  has  been  divinely 
waived  by  him. 

However,  this  is  by  the  way  and  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  my  story.  In  1894  we  had  no  more 
I  fear  of  the  Eastern  money  power  than  we 

I  had  of  the  return  of  the  Church  to  politics 

I  or  to  polygamy.  Throughout  1893  and  1894 
I  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  reestablishing 
the  Church’s  business  affairs  with  my  father 
and  a  sort  of  finance  committee  of  w’hich  the 
other  two  members  were  Colonel  N.  W. 
Clayton,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mr.  James 
Jack,  the  cashier  of  the  Church. 

In  the  summer  of  ’94  I  heard  various  ru¬ 
mors  that,  when  Utah  should  gain  its  state¬ 
hood,  my  father  would  probably  be  a  candi- 
■  date  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Since  this 
would  be  a  palpable  breach  of  the  Church’s 
agreement  to  keep  out  of  politics,  I  took 
occasion — one  day  on  a  railroad  journey — to 
ask  him  if  he  intended  to  be  a  candidate. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  being  urged  to 
stand  for  the  senatorship,  but  that  for  his 
I  part  he  had  no  desire  to  do  so;  and  he  asked 
I  me  what  I  thought  about  it.  I  replied  that 

'  if  I  felt  it  was  right  for  him  to  take  the 

I  oflSce  and  he  desired  it,  I  would  walk  bare¬ 
foot  across  the  continent  to  aid  him.  But 
'  I  reminded  him  of  the  pledges  which  he  and 
I  had  made  repeatedly — on  our  own  behalf, 
in  the  name  of  his  associates  in  leadership, 
and  on  the  honor  of  the  Mormon  people — 
to  sulxlue  thereafter  the  causes  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  that  had  divided  Mormon  and 
»  Gentile  in  Utah.  He  replied  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  assurance  of  his  purjjose  to  keep  those 
I  pledges,  and  dismissed  the  subject  with  a 
finality  that  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

'  I  knew  that  he  might  have  desired  the 

senatorship  as  a  public  vindication,  since,  in 
I  the  old  days  of  quarrel,  he  had  been  legis- 

L _ _ 


lated  out  of  his  place  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;.  and,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  my  life,  I  undertook  to  philosophize  some 
comfort  for  him — out  of  the  fact  that  to  the 
position  of  authority  which  he  held  in  Utah 
a  senatorship  was  a  descent.  He  replied 
dryly:  “I  understand,  my  son — perfectly.” 
The  fact  was  that  he  needed  no  comfort  from 
me  or  any  other  human  being.  He  seemed 
all-sufficient  to  himself,  because  of  the  abid¬ 
ing  sense  he  had  of  the  constant  presence  of 
God  and  his  habit  of  communing  with  that 
Spirit,  instead  of  seeking  human  intercourse 
or  earthly  counsel.  He  did  not  need  my 
affection.  He  did  not  need,  much  less  seek, 
the  approbation  of  any  man.  In  the  events 
to  which  this  conversation  was  a  prelude,  he 
acted  without  explaining  himself  to  me  or 
to  any  one  else,  and  apparently  without  car¬ 
ing  in  the  slightest  w'hat  my  opinion  or  any 
other  man’s  might  be  of  his  course  or  of  the 
motives  that  prompted  it. 

cannon’s  second  nomination 

Some  months  later,  in  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  (at  a  business  meeting  with  him, 
Colonel  Clayton,  and  Joseph  F.  Smith),  I 
excused  myself  from  attending  any  further 
sittings  of  the  committee  for  that  day,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to  go  to  Provo  to  receive  my 
second  Republican  nomination  for  territorial 
delegate  in  Congress. 

My  father  said:  “I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. 
I  thought  Judge  Zane — or  some  one  else — 
would  be  nominated.  I  wished  you  to  be 
free  to  help  with  these  business  matters. 
Why  have  you  not  consulted  us?” 

I  reminded  him  that  I  had  told  him,  some 
weeks  before,  that  I  expected  to  be  nom¬ 
inated  for  Congress  this  year — and  that  I 
was  practically  certain,  if  elected,  of  going 
to  the  Senate  when  we  were  granted  state¬ 
hood.  “I  talked  with  you,  then,  as  my 
father,”  I  said.  “But  I’m  sure  you’ll  re¬ 
member  that  I  have  not  consulted  you  as  a 
leader  of  the  Church,  or  any  of  your  col¬ 
leagues  as  leaders  of  the  Church,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  partisan  piolitics  since  thfe  People’s 
party  was  dissolved.” 

'He  accepted  this  mild  declaration  of  po¬ 
litical  independence  without  protest,  and  I 
went  to  Provo,  happily,  a  free  maq.  The 
Republicans  nominated  me  by  acclamation, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
came  to  offer  me  the  nomination  was  Colo¬ 
nel  William  Nelson,  then  managing  editor  of 
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the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  a  Gentile,  a  former 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  an  opponent  of 
Mormonism  as  practiced,  who  had  fought 
the  Church  hierarchy  for  years.  Here  was 
a  new  evidence  that  we  were  now  beyond 
the  old  quarrels — a  further  guaranty  that  we 
were  prepared  to  take  our  place  qmong  the 
states  of  the  Union,  free  of  parochialism  and 
its  sectarian  enmities. 

THE  CHURCH  WITHDRAWS  FROM  POLITICS 

The  campaign  gave  every  proof  of  such 
p>olitical  emancipation.  The  people  divided 
on  national  party  lines  as  completely  as 
any  American  community  in  my  e.xperience. 
The  Democrats,  having  nominated  Joseph 
L.  Rawlins,  had  the  prestige  that  he  had 
gained  in  helping  to  pass  the  Enabling  Act; 
a  Democratic  administration  was  in  power 
in  Washington;  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher, 
Brigham  H.  Roberts,  and  other  members  of 
the  Church  inspired  the  old  loyalty  of  the 
Mormons  for  the  Democracy.  But  the  Re¬ 
publicans  had  been  reenforced  by  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Liberal  party,  whose  last 
preceding  candidate  (Mr.  Clarence  E.  Allen) 
went  on  the  stump  for  us.  The  Smith 
jealousy  of  Moses  Thatcher  divided  the 
Church  influence;  and  though  charges  of 
ecclesiastical  interference  were  made  on 
both  sides,  such  interference  was  personal 
rather  than  official.  Mr.  Rawlins  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  I  was  elected  delegate  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  territory — with  the  United 
States  senatorship  practically  assured  to  me. 

The  constitutional  convention  held  in  the 
spring  of  1895  at  Salt  Lake  City  formulated 
a  provisional  constitution  for  the  new  Utah, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  general  election 
was  held  to  adopt  this  constitution  and  to 
elect  officers  who  should  enter  upon  their 
duties  as  soon  as  Utah  became  a  state.  The 
election  was  marked  by  a  most  significant 
and  important  incident. 

The  Democrats,  in  their  convention,  nom¬ 
inated  for  Congress  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
one  of  the  first  seven  “presidents  of  the 
seventy,”'and  for  the  United  States  Senate 
Joseph  L.  Rawlins  and  Apostle  Moses 
Thatcher.  Immediately,  at  a  priesthood 
meeting  of  the  hierarchy,  Joseph  F.  Smith 
denounced  the  candidacies  of  Roberts  and 
Thatcher;  and  the  grounds  for  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  were  subsequently  stated  in  the  “  polit¬ 
ical  manifesto”  of  April,  1896,  in  which  the 
First  Presidency  announced,  as  a  rule  of  the 


Church,  that  no  oflUcial  of  the  Church  should 
accept  a  political  nomination  until  he  had 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  Church 
authorities  and  had  learned  from  them 
whether  he  could  “consistently  with  the 
obligations  already  entered  into  with  the 
Church,  take  ufwn  himself  the  added  duties 
and  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  new 
pKJsition.” 

This  action,  I  knew,  was  the  result  of  the 
old  jealousy  of  Thatcher  which  the  Sniitlis 
had  so  long  nursed.  But  it  was  also  in  line 
with  the  Church’s  pledge  to  keep  its  leaders 
out  of  politics.  By  it,  the  hierarchy  bound 
themselves  and  set  the  people  free.  The 
leaders,  thereafter,  according  to  their  own 
“manifesto,” could  not  enter  politics  without 
the  consent  of  their  quorums;  and  therefore, 
by  any  .\merican  doctrine,  they  could  not 
enter  pwlitics  at  all.  Thatcher  and  Roberts 
revolted  against  the  inhibition  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  it 
was  so  construed  by  the  whole  Democratic 
party;  but  every  one  knew  that  a  Mormon 
apostle  had  no  rights  as  a  citizen  that  were 
not  second  to  his  Church  allegiance,  and  the 
political  manifesto  simply  made  public  the 
fact  of  such  subservience,  authoritatively. 
VVe  Republicans  welcomed  it,  with  our  eyes 
on  the  future  freedom  of  p>olitics  in  Utah; 
Thatcher  and  Rolierts  refused  to  accejit  the 
dictation  of  their  quorums,  and  what  was 
practically  an  “edict  of  apostasy”  went  out 
against  them.  They  were  defeated.  The 
Republican  candidates  (Heber  M.  Wells  as 
governor  and  Clarence  E.  Allen  as  mcmlier 
of  Congress)  were  elected.  Thatcher,  sub¬ 
sequently  refusing  to  accept  the  political 
manifesto,  was  dc|X)sed  from  his  ajx)stolic 
authority  and  deprived  of  all  priesthood  in 
the  Church.  Roberts  recanted  and  was 
reconciled  with  the  hierarchy.* 

THE  senatorship:  for  father  or  son? 

The  Republicans  elected  forty-three  out 
of  sixty-three  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  every  one  of  these  had  been  pledged  to 
support  me  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
either  by  his  convention  or  by  letter  to  me  or 
by  a  promise  conveyed  to  me  by  friends;  and 
none  of  these  pledges  had  I  solicited. 

The  rumors  of  my  father’s  candidacy 
now  became  more  general — although  he  was 
a  Democrat,  although  the  new  “political 

•Hb  wm  afterward  efeeted  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  was  refused  his  seat,  as  a  polyRamiM. 
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manifesto”  bound  him,  although  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Senate  would  allow 
him  to  be  seated.  Two  influences  were  urg¬ 
ing  his  election.  One  was  the  desire  of  the 
Smith  faction  to  have  the  First  Councillor 
break  the  ice  at  Washington  for  Apostle 
John  Henry  Smith,  who  was  ambitious  to 
be  a  senator  and  was  disqualified  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Church  leader  and  a 
polygamist.  The  other  was  the  desire  of 
some  Eastern  capitalists  to  have  my  father’s 
vote  in  the  Senate  to  aid  them  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Los  Angeles.  A  preliminary  agreement  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  had  already 
been  signed  by  men  who  represented  that 
they  had  close  affiliations  with  large  steel 
interests  in  the  East,  as  one  party,  and  my 
father  as  business  representative  of  a  group 
of  associates,  including  the  Presidency  of 
the  Church,  as  the  other.  The  Church’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  project  was  communistic,  and 
so  was  my  father’s.  But  his  vote  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Senate  would  be  valuable  to 
the  promotion  of  the  undertaking,  and  he 
had  received  written  assurances  from  Re¬ 
publican  leaders,  senators,  and  politicians 
that  if  he  were  elected  he  would  be  allowed 
his  seat. 

As  a  result  of  our  Republican  success  in 
the  two  political  campaigns  that  had  just 
ended,  I  felt  that  I  represented  the  independ¬ 
ent  votes  of  both  Mormons  and  Gentiles; 
and  I  decided  to  confront  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency  (as  such  a  representative)  and  try  to 
make  them  declare  themselves  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  my  father’s  candidacy.  Not  that  I 
thought  his  candidacy  would  be  so  vitally 
important — for  I  did  not  then  believe  the 
Church  authorities  had  power  to  sway  the 
legislature  away  from  its  pledges.  But 
every  day,  at  home  or  abroad,  I  was  being 
asked:  “Are  you  sure  that  the  Church’s 
retirement  from  politics  is  sincere?”  My 
friends  were  accepting  my  word,  and  I 
wished  to  add  certainty  to  assurance  that 
the  Church  leaders  intended  to  fulfill  the 
covenant  of  their  personal  honor  and  re¬ 
spect  the  constitution  of  the  state  by  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  politics. 

Without  letting  them  know  why  I  wished 
to  see  them,  I  procured  an  apjwintment  for 
the  interview.  When  we  were  all  seated 
at  the  table  I  explained:  “I’m  going  to 
Washington  to  attend  to  my  duties  as  dele¬ 
gate  in  Congress.  Before  I  return,  Utah  will 
be  admitted  to  statehood,  and  the  legislature 


will  have  to  elect  two  United  States  sen¬ 
ators.  As  you  all  know,  I’ve  been  a  candi¬ 
date  for  one  of  these  places.  It  has  been 
assured  to  me  by  the  probably  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Republican  caucus  when  it  shall 
convene.”  I  laid  my  clenched  hand  on  the 
table,  knuckles  down,  with  a  calculated 
abruptness.  “The  first  senatorship  from 
Utah  is  there,”  I  said.  “If  it’s  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  any  ecclesiastical  direction,!  want 
to  know  it  now,  so  that  the  men  who  are 
supporting  me  may  be  aware  of  what  they 
must  encounter  if  they  persist  in  their  sup¬ 
port.  I  ask  you,  as  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
senatorship?”  And  I  opened  my  hand  and 
left  it  lying  open  before  them,  for  their 
decision. 

CANNON  CONFRONTS  THE  PRESIDENCY 

It  was  evident  enough,  from  their  ex¬ 
pressions,  that  this  was  a  degree  of  boldness 
to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  It  was 
evident  also  that  they  were  unprepared  to 
reply  to  me.  My  father  remained  silent, 
with  his  usual  placidity,  waiting  for  others 
to  fail  to  take  the  initiative.  President 
Woodruff  blinked,  somewhat  bewildered, 
looking  at  my  hand  as  if  the  sight  of  its 
emptiness  and  the  assumption  of  what  it 
held,  confused  him.  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
frowning,  eyed  it  askance  with  a  darting 
glance,  apparently  annoyed  by  the  mute 
insolence  of  its  demand  for  a  decision  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  make. 

My  father,  at  length,  looking  at  me 
imp>erturbably,  asked:  “Are  you  inquir¬ 
ing  of  our  personal  view  in  this  matter, 
Frank?” 

The  question  contained,  of  course,  a  tacit 
allusion  to  my  refusal  to  consult  the  Church 
leaders  about  p)olitics.  I  answered:  “No 
sir.  I  already  have  your  personal  view. 
That  is  the  only  personal  view  I  have  ever 
asked  concerning  the  senatorship.  And  I 
have  purpo.sely  refrained  from  any  allusions 
to  it  of  late,  with  you,  because  I  wished  to 
lay  it  before  the  Presidency,  as  a  body, 
formally,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
possible  misunderstanding.” 

“  In  that  case,”  he  said,  “  the  matter  rests 
with  President  Woodruff.” 

The  President,  thus  forced  to  an  explana¬ 
tion,  made  a  very  characteristic  one.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Church’s  friends  in  the  East, 
he  said,  had  urged  father’s  name  for  the 
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senatorship,  but  it  was  impossible  to  see 
how  he  could  be  spared  from  the  affairs 
of  the  priesthood.  Zion  needed  him — and 
so  forth. 

Apparently,  to  President  Woodruff  the 
question  of  the  senatorship  was  resolvable 
wholly  up)on  Church  considerations.  His 
mind  was  so  filled  with  zealous  hope  for  the 
advancement  of  “the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth”  that  he  seemed  quite  unaware  of  the 
political  aspects  of  the  case,  the  violation  of 
the  Church’s  pledge,  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  Senate  that  would  surely  attend  upon 
my  father’s  election. 

THE  CHURCH  YIELDS  THE  SENATORSHIP 

In  the  general  discussion  that  ensued, 
both  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  my  father  siK)ke 
of  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  them  on 
behalf  of  the  business  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  with  which  the  financial  interests 
of  the  East  were  now  eager  to  co6p>erate. 
But  both  followed  the  President’s  e.xample 
in  dismissing  the  possibility  of  the  First 
Councillor’s  candidacy  as  infringing  upon 
his  duties  in  the  Church.  I  pointed  out  to 
them  that  such  a  candidacy  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  breach  of  faith,  that  it  would  raise 
a  storm  of  protest.  They  accepted  the 
warning  without  comment,  as  if,  having  de¬ 
cided  against  the  candidacy,  they  did  not 
need  to  consider  such  aspects  of  it.  I  kept 
my  hand  open  before  them  until  my  father 
said,  with  some  trace  of  amusement :  “  You’d 
better  take  up  that  senatorship,  Frank.  I 
think  you’re  entitled  to  it.” 

I  took  it  up,  satisfied  that  there  would  be 
no  more  Church  interference  in  the  matter. 
The  decision  seemed  to  me  final  and  mo¬ 
mentous.  I  felt  that  the  new  Utah  had 
faced  the  old  and  had  been  assured  of  in¬ 
dependence. 

About  this  same  time  (although  I  cannot 
place  it  accurately  in  my  recollection) 
President  Woodruff,  speaking  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  declared  that  it  was  the  right  of  the 
priesthood  of  God  to  rule  in  all  things  on 
earth,  and  that  they  had  in  no  wise  relin¬ 
quished  any  of  their  authority.  The  sermon 
raised  a  dangerous  alarm  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  I  was  immediately  summoned  from 
Ogden  (by  messenger  from  Church  head¬ 
quarters)  to  see  the  proprietor  and  the  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  T ribune — which  paper,  it  was 
feared,  might  opp>ose  Utah’s  admission  to 
statehood,  construing  President  Woodruff’s 


remarks  to  mean  that  the  Church’s  political 
covenants  were  to  be  broken. 

I  found  Mr.  P.  H.  Lannan,  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper,  anxious,  indignant,  and  ready 
to  denounce  the  Church  and  fight  against 
the  admission  to  statehood.  “  When  I  heard 
of  that  sermon,”  he  said,  “my  heart  went 
into  my  boots.  We  Gentiles  have  trusted 
evciy’thing  to  the  promises  that  have  been 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  If  the 
Tribune  had  not  supported  the  movement 
for  statehood,  the  Gentiles  would  never  have 
taken  the  risk.  1  feel  like  a  man -who  has 
sold  his  brethren  into  slavery.” 

I  assured  him  (as  I  was  authorized  to  do) 
that  President  Woodruff  was  not  speaking 
for  our  generation  of  the  Mormon  people, 
nor  for  his  associates  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Church.  I  pleaded  that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  an  old  man  (and  President  Woodruff  was 
nearly  ninety)  to  dream  again  the  visions  of 
his  youth;  his  early  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  belief  that  a  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
set  up  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  priesthood  and  destined  to 
rule  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  he  had 
planted  the  first  flag  of  the  country  over  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley;  he  was  still  living  in  days 
that  had  passed  for  all  but  him,  and  cherish¬ 
ing  hopes  that  he  alone  had  not  abandoned. 
But  if  the  Tribune  and  the  Gentiles  would 
be  magnanimous  in  this  matter,  they  would 
add  to  the  gratitude  that  already  bound  the 
younger  generations  of  the  Church  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  political  promises. 

Mr.  Lannan  responded  instantly  to  the 
api^eal  to  his  generosity,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  the  editor-in-chief.  Judge 
C.  C.  Goodwin,  and  the  managing  ^itor. 
Colonel  William  Nelson,  the  Tribune  con¬ 
tinued  to  trust  in  Mormon  good  faith. 

I  reijorted  the  result  of  my  conference  to 
Church  headquarters.  The  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  relief  and  gratitude.  And,  in  a 
long  conversation  with  the  authorities,  I 
was  told  that  it  would  be  incumbent  on  us 
of  the  younger  generation  to  see  that  all  the 
Church’s  covenants  to  the  nation  should  be 
scrupulously  obser\'ed. 

I  accepted  my  part  of  the  charge  with  a 
light  heart,  and  late  in  November,  1895,  I 
took  train  for  Washington  for  the  convening 
of  Congress.  Of  the  incidents  of  my  brief 
services  as  delegate  I  shall  write  nothing 
here,  since  those  incidents  were  merely  in¬ 
troductory  to  matters  which  I  shall  have  to 
consider  later.  But  I  was  greeted  with  a 
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great  deal  of  cordiality  by  the  Republicans, 
who  credited  me  with  having  brought  a 
state  and  its  national  representation  into 
the  Republican  party;  and  they  assured  me 
that  my  owm  political  future  would  be  as 
bright  as  that  of  my  native  state! 

President  Cleveland,  on  January  4,  1896, 
proclaimed  Utah  a  sovereign  state  of  the 
Union,  and  its  admission  to  statehood  ended, 
of  course,  my  service  as  a  territorial  delegate. 
I  stood  beside  his  desk  in  the  White  House 
to  see  him  sign  the  proclamation — the  same 
desk  at  which  he  had  received  me,  some 
eight  years  before,  when  I  came  beseeching 
him  to  be  merciful  to  the  proscribed  people 
whose  freedom  he  was  now  announcing. 
Pcrha{)s  the  manumission  that  he  was  grant¬ 
ing  gave  a  benignity  to  his  face.  Perhaps 
the  emotion  in  my  own  mind  transfigured 
him  to  me.  But  I  saw  smiles  and  pathos  in 
the  ruggedness  of  his  expression  of  congratu¬ 
lations  as  he  said  a  few  words  of  hojie  that 
Utah  would  fulfill  every  jiromise  made,  on 
her  behalf,  by  her  own  people,  and  every 
hajipy  exj)ectation  that  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  for  her  by  her  friends.  His  enormous 
rigid  bulk,  a  little  bowed  now  by  years  of 
service,  seemed  softened,  as  his  face  was,  to 
the  graciousness  of  clement  jxiwer.  He  gave 
me  the  pen  with  which  he  had  signed  the 
pajxT,  and  dismissed  me  to  some  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  hours  of  my  life. 

I  walked  out  of  the  White  House  dis¬ 
possessed  of  office  but  now,  at  last,  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic.  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
White  House,  to  look  at  the  city  through 
whose  streets  I  had  so  many  times  wandered 
in  a  worried  desjmir,  and  I  saw  them  with  an 
emotion  I  would  not  dare  transcribe.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  sun  was  really  shining, 
but  in  my  memory  the  scene  has  taken  on 
all  the  accumulated  brightnesses  of  all  the 
radiant  days  I  ever  knew  in  Washington. 
.•\nd  I  remember  that  I  saw  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  Capitol  with  a  sense  of 
almost  affectionate  personal  |X)sscssion! 

In  an  excited  exultation  I  went  to  thank 
the  men  who  had  helped  us  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate — to  wire  jubilant  messages  home 
— to  send  Governor  Wells  the  j)en  with 
which  the  President  had  signed  the  prtx:- 


lamation,  and  to  procure  from  friends  in 
the  War  Department  the  first  two  flags  that 
had  been  made  with  forty-five  stars — the 
star  of  Utah  the  forty-fifth.  Wherever  I 
went,  some  sinister  aspect  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  things;  and  I  remember  that  I 
enjoyed  so  much  the  sense  of  their  new  in¬ 
hostility,  that  I  planned  to  delay  my  return 
to  Utah  until  I  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
every  spot  in  Washington  where  I  had  de¬ 
spaired  of  our  future. 

A  STARTLING  MESSAGE  FROM  UTAH 

All  this  may  seem  almost  .sentimental  to 
you,  who  perhaps  accept  your  citizenship  as 
an  unregarded  commonplace  of  natural  right. 
But,  for  me,  the  freeing  of  our  people  was 
an  emancipation  to  be  compared  only  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Southern  slaves — 
and  greater  even  than  that,  for  w'e  had  come 
from  citizenship  in  the  older  states  and 
we  could  appreciate  our  deprivation,  smart 
under  our  ostracism,  and  resent  the  rejec¬ 
tion  that  set  us  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  an  inferior  people  unfit  for  equal 
rights. 

I  sat  down  to  my  dinner,  that  evening, 
with  the  appetite  that  comes  from  a  day  of 
fasting  and  emotional  excitement;  and  I  re¬ 
call  I  was  planning  a  visit  of  self-congratula¬ 
tion  to  Arlington,  for  the  morrow,  when  one 
of  the  hotel  bell-boys  brought  me  a  tele¬ 
gram.  I  opened  it  eagerly — to  enjoy  the 
expected  message  of  felicitation  from  home. 

It  was  in  cipher,  and  that  fact  gave  me  a 
pause  of  doubt,  since  the  days  of  political 
mysteries  and  their  cipher  telegrams  were 
over  for  us,  thank  God!  It  was  signed  with 
President  Woodruff’s  cipher  name. 

I  went  to  my  room  to  translate  it,  and  I 
did  not  return  to  my  dinner.  The  message 
read:  “//  is  the  u'ill  of  the  Lord  that  your 
father  shall  be  elected  senator  from  Utah." 

I  do  not  need  to  explain  all  the  treacher¬ 
ous  implications  of  that  announcement.  .\s 
soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  breath,  I  wired 
back,  for  such  interpretation  as  they  should 
choose  to  give:  '^God  bless  Utah.  I  am  com¬ 
ing  home" — and  packed  my  trunk  for 
trouble. 

will  appear  in  the  March  number. 
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of  front  ice  fiper 

bj?  y/alter  'Prichard  Baton 


MY  task  in  writing  this  story  is  merely 
the  Shavian  one  of  preparing  a  preface. 
The  man  whom  I  shall  call  Prentice  Piper 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Prentice 
Piner  was  not  his  name.  That  name  is 
riuiculous  enough,  but  it  is  dignified  and 
melodious  beside  his  real  one.  I  use  it 
because  it  is  the  name  he  himself  has  chosen 
to  assume  in  his  autobiographical  records 
which  follow.  To  substitute  his  real  one 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible,  even  though 
he  is  in  China  and  I  am  bigger  than  he  is. 
If  I  should  tell  you  his  real  name  you  would 
recognize  him  on  the  street,  it  fits  so  per¬ 
fectly.  I  am  sure  Lewis  Carroll  gave  it  to 
him  in  his  cradle. 

I  have  said  he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
because  he  is  now,  as  I  have  intimated, 
either  in  Tibet  or  Central  China,  and  Heav¬ 
en  alone  knows  if  he  will  ever  come  back. 
It  would  be  just  like  him  to  settle  down 


there  and  become  a  Lama  or  a  Mandarin. 
I  first  came  to  know  Prentice  in  college, 
in  our  junior  year.  Before  that  he  had 
been  living  down  on  the  “Gold  Coast,”  for  he 
enjoyed  even  then  an  income  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  a  year.  But  at  the  opening  of  our 
junior  year  he  moved  to  the  Yard,  into  the 
next  room  to  mine.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
see  how’  the  other  half  lived.  It  was  not 
till  six  months  later  that  I  learned  from  the 
daughter  of  the  dean  (a  sentimental  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  daughter  of  the  dean  is  the 
surest  road  to  academic  secrets)  that  Pren¬ 
tice  had  decided  to  devote  just  four  fifths  of 
his  income  to  helping  needy  students.  I  for¬ 
gave  him  the  comet  after  that.  But  I  am 
forgetting  the  comet. 

I  came  in  one  night  in  November  to  plug 
for  an  “hour  exam.”  I  had  arranged  my 
books  on  the  desk,  filled  six  pipes  and  laid 
them  in  a  row,  {x>ked  the  fire  and  removed 
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my  shirt,  and  was  just  entering  into  the  Well,  that  was  Prentice  Pip>er,  stubby,  fat, 
wordy  wilderness  of  Royce’s  “Spirit  of  homely,  ridiculous  Prentice,  who  amazed  us 
Modern  Philosophy,”  when  from  Pren-  all  by  getting  a  magna  cum  in  Romance 
tice’s  room  came  the  mournful  blaat  of  a  languages  and  delivering  a  fascinating  Corn- 
cornet.  1  rushed  madly  across  the  hall  mencement  essay  on  “Travel  as  a  Means 
and  burst  through  his  door.  Prentice,  of  Culture  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  which  was 
clad  in  evening  dress,  was  seated  before  a  later  printed  as  a  monograph, 
book  of  exercises,  puffing  his  lips  over  the  “Romance  languages!”  exclaimed  Pie 
mouthpiece  of  a  shiny  new  instrument.  Haughton,  when  the  list  of  honor  men  was 
He  l(K)ked  up  with  a  sweet  smile — and  his  published.  “Prentice  has  about  as  much 
smile  could  be  very’  sweet,  illuminating  his  romance  in  him  as  a  tub  of  fish.  What  do 
round,  fat  face,  with  its  pop  eyes  and  you  think  of  that!” 

puckered  brows,  like  a  sunset  after  rain.  Knowing  Prentice  better,  especially  know- 

“  I’m  learning  to  j)lay  the  cornet,”  he  said,  ing  that  he  stuck  to  his  cornet  for  six 

“Damn  you,  don’t  I  know  it?”  cried  I.  months  and  actually  went  to  the  top  of 
“/’w  trying  to  plug  for  an  ‘hour  exam’  one  of  the  Rocky  ^fountains  and  sounded 
in  Phil.  2.”  the  Hunters’  Chorus  into  the  “vasty 

“Sorry  if  I  bother,”  said  he.  “I’ll  prac-  spaces,”  I  thought  it  not  so  strange, 
tice mornings.”  Ileput 
the  instrument  aside. 

“You  see,”  he  added,  “I 
heard  ‘  Der  F reischiitz  ’ 
at  the  opera  last  night 
for  the  first  time,  and 
I’m  learning  to  play  this 
horn  .so  I  can  go  on  top 
of  one  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  next  sum¬ 
mer  and  sound  the  H  un- 
ters’  Chorus  into  the 
vasty  spaces.” 

I  think  I  became  his 
friend  from  that  mo¬ 
ment.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  so  beautifully  use¬ 
less  alx)Ut  this  pro¬ 
posed  proceeding,  and 
so  beautifully  devoted 
to  a  lovely  melody  for 
its  own  sake,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  laughing  1 
grasped  Prentice  by  the 
hand,  to  his  evident 
astonishment. 

“I’m  glad  you  don’t 
think  it  foolish,” 
said  he. 

“Foolish?  It’s 
grand!”  I  answered. 

“But  why  the  dre.ss 
suit?” 

“Comet  players  al¬ 
ways  wear  dress  suits, 
even  when  having  their 
pictures  taken .  I 
thought  I  might  learn 
easier,”  he  replied. 


FROM  prentice’s  ROOM  CAME  THE 
MOURNFUL  BLAAT  OF  A  CORNET. 
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After  college  I  went  to  New  York,  and 
Prentice  announced  that  he  was  going 
either  to  Paris  or  Pawtucket.  He  owned 
a  factoiA'  in  Pawtucket.  As  a  matter  of 


POOR  AUCIA  !  SHE  WAS  JI  ST  A  GIKI- 


fact,  I  believe  he  went  there  and  rais<‘d 
all  the  wages,  to  the  disgust  of  his  man¬ 
ager.  In  later  years  I  got  cards  from  him 
mailed  from  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
Finally  he  walked  into  my  office  one  day 
and  laid  a  manuscript  on  my  desk. 

“I’m  about  to  travel  over  the  routes 
traversed  by  Marco  Polo  and  John  de 
Plano  Carpini,  envoy  to  the  Tartars  from 
Pope  Innocent  IV,”  he  said,  “and  I  may 
never  come  back.  You  know,  if  you’ve 
read  Carpini,  which  you  haven’t,  that  the 
sun  in  one  place  there  makes  such  a  noise 
when  it  rises  that  it  kills  you.  I  leave  this 
child  of  my  fancy — all  autobiographies  are 
fancy,  you  know,  and  every  man’s  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  imagination  is  his  opinion  of 
himself — in  your  keeping.  It  may  amuse 
you.  ” 

“  You  won’t  hear  the  sun  rise,”  said  I. 

“  But  do  you  wish  me  to  publish  your  im¬ 
mortal  work?” 

Prentice  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  “  If 
anylxxly  will  print  it,  yes!”  he  cried. 

Of  course,  he  didn’t  suppose  that  any¬ 
body  would,  but  I  have  his  word.  So, 
without  further  preface,  I  will  present  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  that  odd  manuscript,  called, 
no  doubt  in  imitation  of  Carlo  Gozzi’s  rare 
and  fascinating  autobiography,  “The  Use¬ 
less  Memoirs  of  Prentice  Piper.”  I  should 
like  to  give  it  all,  but  space  permits  only  so 
much  as  tells  the  story  of  his  heart — the  in- 
completed  story,  I  cannot  but  believe. 
Somewhere  that  not  impossible  she  awaits 
who  will  find  the  soul  of  Prentice  Piper  lie- 
low  the  fat. 

*  *  •  *  *  * 

My  name  is  Prentice  Piper,  yet  nobody 
has  ever  pitied  me.  To  be  sure,  I  don’t 
want  to  be  pitied;  but  it  would  be  comfort¬ 
ing  to  feel  that  I  am  capable  of  rousing 
pity.  But  I’m  not.  I’m  fat.  Nolxxly 
ever  pities  a  fat  man.  Moreover,  I  am 
homely  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  de- 
scrif>e,  and  my  face  is  perpetually  wreathed 
in  an  asinine  smile.  I  was  always  fat,  al¬ 
ways  homely,  and  always  smiling.  When 
a  small  child,  if  I  fell  down  and  bumped  my 
forehead,  I  would  rise  and  emit  strange 
noises  which  proclaimed  my  physical  an¬ 
guish,  but  my  face  would  be  on  a  broad  grin 
and  nobody  would  believe  that  I  was  hurt. 
So  it  has  been  through  life.  Those  trage¬ 
dies  of  the  heart  which  bring  untold  grief  te 
adolescence  I  suffered  more  than  most,  for 
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1  am  naturally  of  a  passionately  romantic 
temjK'rament;  but  nobody  ever  so  much  as 
guessed.  How  could  a  homely,  goggle- 
eyed,  fat,  grinning  youth  be  romantic? 

Vet  my  fat  is  but  the  fleshy  mansion  of 
my  soul,  and  my  grin  but  a  physical  afflic¬ 
tion  over  which — alas! — I  have  no  control. 
Cannot  a  |X)et  live  in  a  Harlem  flat  as  well 
as  in  a  bowered  cottage?  Cannot  a  poetic 
soul  dwell  in  an  ungainly  body  as  well  as  in 
the  breast  of  an  Apollo?  It  can — but  no¬ 
body  believes  it.  Did  you  ever  see  a  fat 
actor  on  the  stage  trying  to  play  a  romantic 
part?  He  did  not  convince  you,  did  he? 
So  it  is  in  life.  If  .\braham  Lincoln  had 
been  fat,  he  would  never  have  been  a  mar¬ 
tyr.  'Fhe  chances  are  he  would  never  have 
been  president.  Why  are  fat  |M.*ople  al¬ 
ways  go<Kl-natured,  easy-going,  phlegmatic? 
Is  it  because  they  feel  that  way?  Not  at  all, 
iK'lieve  me!  It  is  because  that  is  the  only 
role  in  which  they  can  convince  the  com¬ 
munity  of  their  sincerity.  Often  it  is  their 
one  lie.  .  .  . 

I  have  recorded  that  I  am  romantic.  I 
could  pile  up  the  proof,  were  I  so  disposed. 
What  is  it  to  be  romantic?  As  I  conceive 
it,  it  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with 
moonlit  lakes  and  nightingales,  nor  even,  I 
had  almost  said,  with  women;  but  that  is 
not  quite  true,  because  women  are  always 
breaking  in.  It  is  passionately  to  hold  to 
the  belief  that  the  concrete  facts  of  daily 
e.vistence  are  not  all,  and  not  the  impor¬ 
tant  part,  of  life,  that  behind  them  lies  a 
something — if  we  could  only  get  hold  of  it 
—which  is  more  beautiful  and  satisfying. 
It  is  to  be  like  the  man  in  Arnold’s  j)oem, 
“still  standing  for  some  false,  imix)ssible 
shore,”  if  you  like,  but,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
lK)und  jK‘rjK*tually  away  from  the  harlmr 
of  prosaic  fact.  To  be  romantic  is  to  be 
spiritually  and  emotionally  hungry.  I  have 
bi-en  hungry  all  my  life. 

.Most  of  us  hav’e  such  a  s|)iritual  apiK'tite 
in  youth,  keeping  pace  with  our  physical 
appetite.  But  most  of  us  promf)tly  lose  it. 
The  youth  who,  at  twenty,  sits  on  a  rock  by 
the  sea  and  sends  his  soul  over  the  world 
rim  with  that  schcxmer,  “her  topsails  shot 
with  fire,”  yearning  for  new  experience, 
for  unguessed  emotions,  dreaming  of  un¬ 
earthly  beauties  and  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  at  thirty  is  absorbed  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  persuading  the  furnace  to  send  a 
little  heat  upstairs  or  inducing  his  boss  to 
give  him  a  raise  in  pay.  If  I  still  yearn  be¬ 


yond  the  sea  rim,  if  my  feet  still  itch  to 
“follow  the  gleam,”  I  presume  unkind  souls 
will  say  it  is  because  I  enjoy  an  income.  An 
income  is  nearly  as  great  a  handicap  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  fat — though  a  great 
many  more  pt^ople  would  secretly  like  to 
be  cursed  with  it.  .  .  . 

When  you  turn  your  romantic  impulses 
loose  upon  a  woman,  the  result,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  is  usually  disaster — to  you,  not  to  the 
woman.  Women  like  to  fancy  that  they,  too, 
are  romantic,  but  they  are  not.  They  are 
sentimental,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
Women  live  close  to  fact.  Their  feet  may  be 
smaller  than  ours,  but  they  stay  closer  on  the 
ground.  My  first  significant  lesson  in  this 
truth  came  when  I  was  fifteen.  Gwendolyn 
Plummer  sat  beside  me  in  school.  She  had 
thin  legs  and  could  spell  any  word  in  the 
English  language,  either  of  which  accom¬ 
plishments  would  have  won  for  her  my 
admiration.  Together,  they  made  her  irre¬ 
sistible.  I  became  her  devoted  slave.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  her  home  by  day,  carrying  her  books; 
I  dreamed  of  her  by  night.  For  me  she 
jx)ssessed  all  the  beauties,  all  the  virtues.  I 
asked  no  favors  of  her  but  to  be  near  her — 
and  got  none!  But  one  day  Wesley  Davis 
was  waiting  for  her  after  school.  Her 
books  were  handed  over  to  him.  I  started 
to  follow.  Gwendolyn  turned  upon  me 
with  an  impatient  frown. 

“Wes  is  going  home  with  me,”  she  said. 

“^Why  can’t  I  go,  t(X)?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  you  jxxjr  stupid,”  she  cried,  im¬ 
patiently.  “S’ou  just  hang  around  and 
grin!” 

“  But  that  is  all  I  want — to  be  around 
near  you,”  I  replied. 

Wesley  laughed  in  that  brutal  way  boys 
have,  and  Gwendolyn  turned  up  her  nose. 
I  went  home  alone  with  a  heavy  heart.  .  .  . 

When  I  got  to  college  and  read  “Depart¬ 
ment  of  Romance  Languages  and  Philology” 
in  the  catalogue,  I  knew  that  my  specialty 
was  found,  even  though  the  philological 
part  was  rather  a  wet  blanket.  .\  girl  from 
Provence  once  said  to  me,  “  I  come  from  the 
only  land  where  every  person  is  a  poet.” 
Personally,  I  would  add  Ireland  to  the  list. 
Certainly,  however,  in  the  lands  and  ages 
back  into  which  my  studies  took  me,  I  found 
a  perpetual  pursuit  of  the  super-facts  of 
life,  a  crazy  kind  of  pursuit  sometimes,  but 
childishly  credulous,  fanciful,  chivalric. 
Nicolette  didn’t  mind  my  fat  at  all,  as  she 
came  to  me  on  white  feet,  out  of  the  pages 
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of  a.  book.  Aucassin  hailed  me  as  blood 
brother.  Even  in  philology  I  found  romance, 
for  the  super-facts  of  words  are  what  make 
them  wonderful. 

It  was  at  this  blissful  time  of  my  career 
that  Alicia  came  into  my  life,  her  face  like 
a  lily  between  her  parted  hair,  her  name 
like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower. 

I  loved  Alicia  suddenly,  utterly.  Nor 
was  mine  any  longer  the  desire  of  the  moth 
for  the  star.  She  was  my  star,  but  in  the 
bright  refulgence  of  her  rays  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  acquire  stellar  radiance,  too,  and 
I  spoke  to  her  passionate  words,  words 
that  for  once  expressed  not  my  fat  and 
preposterous  exterior,  but  my  romantic 
heart. 

.\licia  laughed,  but  she  seemed  not  wholly 
unimpressed,  and  certainly  not  displeasecl. 
We  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  rock,  over  the  slow- 
heaving  tide,  while  the  sun  danced  on  a 
summer  sea.  The  thrill  of  her  nearness  was 
upon  me,  the  delicious  abandonment  to 
emotion  gave  me  the  most  delightful  mo¬ 
ments  I  had  ever  experienced.  I  touched 
her  hand.  She  did  not  withdraw  it!  A 
woman  had  let  me  touch  her  hand — my 
hand  warmed  with  passion — and  had  not 
thought  me  ridiculous!  My  cup  was  full ! 

“The  ages  have  rolled  up  from  chaos,” 
.said  I,  “and  the  rivers  have  run  into  the 
deep,  and  men  have  bred  and  bred  again 
with  ever  a  little  more  |)ower  of  loving, 
that  you  might  be  you,  and  I  might  be  I, 
and  the  two  of  us  sit  together  beside  the 
summer  sea!” 

“What  a  conceited  way  of  speaking,” 
said  Alicia. 

“I  am  conceited!”  I  cried.  “I  wish  to 
be  conceited!  I  never  had  a  chance  before 
in  my  life.” 

.Alicia  put  out  her  hand  again  and  patted 
mine. 

“.Are  you  pitying  me?”  I  cricnj  hopefully. 

She  colored,  but  she  answered  quickly, 
“Oh,  no,  I  was  just  being  proud  myself.” 

This  was  almost  better  than  being 
pitied.  My  cup  ran  over.  Two  large 
tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks  and  mingled 
with  my  grin.  Alicia  looked  on  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

So  it  began — l>egan,  I  see  now,  with 
pity,  after  all.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that 
nolMxly  has  ever  pitied  me.  Alicia  [utied 
me.  She  pitied  me  because  she  was  so 
l)eautiful  and  because  my  love  for  her 
seemed  so  hoj>eless  to  her  then,  but  pity 


is  a  dangerous  thing,  as  the  proverb  has 
pointed  out,  for  it  brings  its  poor  relation. 
Alicia  ended  by  loving  me.  Perhaps  I 
might  better  say  I  became  a  habit  with 
her. 

She  had  had  admirers  by  the  score,  cor¬ 
rect  young  men  in  white  flannel  t roust  rs, 
with  faces  tanned  by  golf  or  polo,  who 
always  look  so  ornamental  on  a  lawn  or 
in  a  magazine  illustration — “clean-limbed 
American  manhtK)d”  is  the  {K>pular  no\il- 
ist’s  descriptive  term.  Hut  her  heart  h;nl 
not  been  touched.  I  was  so  different  from 
these  men  who  made  .Alicia’s  world,  m) 
unfortunately  different,  that  she  was  both 
piqued  and  full  of  pity.  And  then  I 
ix)ured  upon  her  such  a  stream  of  e.xaltcd 
speech ! 

But  why  reason  upon  such  matters? 
There  is  no  reason  in  them!  Perhaps 
proximity  is  the  best  explanation  we  shall 
ever  get.  I  loved  .Alicia  from  the  start. 

I  wove  my  dreams  about  her.  All  the 
passionate  longings  of  my  life,  the  vague, 
haunting  desires  for  a  beauty  beyond  our 
daily  sight,  a  happiness  beyond  our  daily 
satisfactions,  a  flame-like  spiritual  exalta¬ 
tion  which  should  burn  steadily  and  not 
flicker  for  an  instant  at  a  sunset  or  a  poem 
and  then  die,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  when  I 
was  alone  in  her  presence.  My  soul  quiv¬ 
ered  under  the  sjtell  of  her  eyes.  If  she 
touched  me,  I  often  wept.  Such  excite¬ 
ment  filled  me  in  those  days  that  any- 
IxKly  but  I  would  have  grown  thin!  Of 
course,  she  could  not  be  near  me  and  in¬ 
sensible  to  this  excitement.  I  never  per¬ 
mitted  her,  poor  girl,  to  be  far  away.  Be¬ 
fore  the  summer  was  over  she  lay  in  my 
arms,  her  eyes  closed,  while  I  babbled  of 
eternity,  of  honeymoons  in  Spain,  and  of 
the  fascinating  derivatives  of  the  early 
Italian  sarri  laudente.  .  .  . 

Poor  Alicia!  She  was  just  a  girl.  I  do 
not  say  that  disrespectfully.  There  is 
nothing  finer  than  to  be  just  a  girl,  except 
to  be  a  man  and  have  one  of  them  love 
you.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  just  a  girl 
you  cannot  thrive  on  rhetoric,  nor  feed  a 
passion  on  pity  and  Romance  philology. 
.Alicia  came  to  Commencement,  dutifully 
perspiring  among  the  sisters,  the  cousins, 
and  the  aunts  up  in  the  gallery,  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  my  profoundly  learned  thesis 
u|K)n  “Travel  as  a  Means  of  Culture  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  without,  I  suppose,  under¬ 
standing  a  word  of  it.  She  said,  after  the 
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exercises  were  over,  “That  was  fine,  Pren-  cause  their  very  love  makes  them  unreason- 
tice,  and  your  cap  and  gown  made  you  look  able.  I  was  cruel  to  Alicia.  I  said — and 
quite  thin.”  I  believe  for  once  I  was  not  grinning — 

1  winced.  I  was  young  in  the  ways  of  “Robert  Browning  was  a  peculiarly  fortu- 
women  then.  1  wanted  from  her  more  nate  man.” 

than  from  any  one  else  in  the  world  the  Why  Robert  Browning  was  a  peculiarly 
one  right  word  of  praise.  I  had  just  come  fortunate  man,  of  course,  Alicia  did  not 
from  a  hand-shake  with  a  great  Oxford  know,  being  blissfully  ignorant  alike  of 
historian — they  had  him  over  for  an  Robert  and  Elizabeth;  but  she  knew  I 
LL.l).— and  he  had  said:  “I  never  shook  meant  to  be  nasty,  the  nastier  because  of 
down  the  facts  into  just  your  combination  her  ignorance.  She  looked  at  me  with  a 
before.  You  have  made  the  life  of  the  kind  of  grieved  and  quiet  scorn.  Then 
Middle  Ages  more  vivid  to  me.  That’s  she  said  slowly,  “Prentice,  please  take  off 
worth  coming  to  America  for.”  Blushing  your  cap  and  wipe  your  forehead.  You 

with  joy  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  I  walked  look  so  hot  and - ” 

from  this  into  Alicia’s,  “Your  cap  and  “And  homely?”  I  finished  for  her. 
gown  made  you  look  quite  thin!”  Ugh!  What  nasty  beasts  we  are  when 

Of  course,  Alicia  w'as  totally  incapable  of  we  quarrel,  the  best  or  the  worst  of  us! 
crowning  this  comment.  If  she  had  been  My  day  was  spoiled.  I  presume  Alicia’s 
capable,  she  would  not  have  been  Alicia,  was.  I  forgot  the  Oxford  scholar’s  praise, 
young  and  flower- 
fair  and  girlish. 

She  would  have 
been  at  the  least  a 
Radclifle  graduate! 

But  what  man  was 
ever  reasonable 
when  his  dominant 
intellectual  passion 
clashed  with  his 
dominant  amorous 
one?  He  demands 
of  his  woman  that 
she  meet  his  mood, 
and  to  meet  it  she 
must  not  only  love 
him,  but  she  must 
love  and  under¬ 
stand  his  hobby. 

Ordinarily,  he 
might  dismiss  her  '  '<(1 

failure  in  the  latter  ( 
respect  with  a 
smile,  retiring  into 
his  shell  till  a  sym-  ^ 

pathetic  male  came  ^ 

along.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the 
two  passions  simul¬ 
taneously  possess 
him,  there  is  no 
dismissal,  no  for¬ 
giveness.  At  that 
moment  men  can 
be  very  cruel  for 
women’s  intellect¬ 
ual  failures,  be- 


THE  AGES  HAVE  ROLLED  UP  FROM 
CHAOS.  .  .  THAT  THE  TWO  OF  US 
MIGHT  SIT  TOGETHER  BESIDE 
THE  SUMMER  SEA.” 
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I  carried  my  grin  mournfully  to  the  Com¬ 
mencement  luncheon,  and  while  great  men 
emitted  wise  words  from  the  head  table  I 
reflected  on  the  trivialities  of  existence 
and  fought  down  black  thoughts  about 
Alicia.  .  .  . 

But  black  thoughts  are  not  so  easy  to 
lay.  Once  it  was  a  mystery  to  me  that  the 
orthodox  believers  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  could  have  been  so  unhappy  when 
they  began  to  realize  that  they  had  to 
accept  Darwin.  But  now  I  understood. 
I  had  begun  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
Alicia.  I  had  begun  to  realize,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  .Alicia  of  my  dreams  was  in  cer¬ 
tain  respjcts  my  own  creation,  and  that 
the  Alicia  of  reality  was  something  differ¬ 
ent  and  not  close  to  me  at  all.  I  began  to 
doubt — without  admitting  it,  perhaps — 
if  she  could  ever  be  close  to  me.  There 
yawned  between  us  now  the  awful,  bridge¬ 
less  gulf  which  separates  personalities.  When 
I  talked  with  her  I  caught  myself  wondering 
if  she  were  following  my  thought,  1  yearned 
to  get  inside  of  her  head  to  see  her  mental 
processes.  When  I  kissed  her,  I  longed 
horribly  to  know  if  she  truly  wanted  me  to, 
if  her  m(X)d  met  mine. 

Never  before  in  my  life  had  I  been  jeal¬ 
ous,  but  I  grew  jealous  now.  The  Lord 
pity  me,  but  I  grew  jealous  of  those  same 
“clean-limbed”  spiecimens  of  “American 
manhood”  who  gathered  about  Alicia  at 
the  Country  Club.  To  be  jealous  of  those 
most  useless  of  God’s  creatures,  who  drive 
motor-cars  or  get  useless  jobs  in  that  most 
useless  of  human  institutions,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  by  virtue  of  their  football 
prowess  in  Yale  or  Harvard,  was  excess¬ 
ively  annoying. 

But  I  loved  Alicia  so,  and  now  I  was 
so  uncertain  of  her  love  for  me,  that 
behind  my  constant,  silly  smile  lay  the 
une.\j)ressed  expression  of  a  jealous  heart. 

Alicia  and  I  were,  of  course,  engaged, 
but  no  announcement  had  been  made  of  it. 
Alicia  was  younger  than  I  in  years,  and 
much  younger  in  what  I  might  call  habits. 
One  side  of  me  was  bom  aged,  and  had 
early  settled  into  the  habits  of  maturity. 

whole  range  of  Alicia’s  pleasures — 
dances  and  teas  and  gatherings  of  the 
young — was  only  tolerable  to  me  l>ecause 
Alicia  was  there,  and  intolerable  because 
so  many  others  were!  Could  I  take  Alicia 
from  these  pleasures  of  girlhood  before  she 
was  ready?  I  spoke  once  of  marriage,  and 


the  look  of  a  frightened  deer  came  into  li,  r 
eyes.  I  never  mentioned  the  subject  again. 
That  look  was  like  a  wound.  In  fact,  1 
think  it  was  soon  after  that  I  went  to  India. 
I  should  have  enjoyed  India  more,  however, 
had  not  .Alicia’s  face  looked  out  at  me 
from  every  lotus  flower.  Or  maybe  it  was 
then  that  I  went  to  Morocco.  I  never  can 
remember  such  little  trips.  The  only  mem¬ 
orable  journey  I  ever  made  was  to  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Alicia  was  visiting  there.  .  .  . 

It  is  curious  how  uninteresting  a  man  can 
be  to  a  woman,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
she  apparently  enjoys  his  society.  I  went 
once  to  Japan  to  avoid  going  to  a  dance, 
and  when  I  got  back  I  rushed  to  .Alicia  iiy 
the  fastest  train,  to  find  her  welcome 
warmer  than  it  had  been  since  the  very 
first.  She  seemed  curiously  eager  to  be 
near  me,  to  keep  all  others  out  of  the  way. 
to  be  kind,  considerate,  affectionate.  She 
put  on  her  prettiest  frock  and  hat  to  take 
a  walk  with  me  along  the  sea-cliff,  and  we 
set  out  gayly. 

Presently  I  ,was  talking  about  Japan. 
“A'our  Jap  is  your  true  artist!”  I  cried. 
“Once  a  poor  painter  whose  name  I  don’t 
remember  came  to  the  temple  at  Kama¬ 
kura,  and  the  priest  took  him  in  and  told 
him  he  might  be  their  honorable  guest  as 
long  as  he  chose,  if  he  would  paint  them  a 
picture.  After  half  a  year  had  pa.ssed,  the 
disciples  began  to  complain  to  the  priest 
that  the  artist  had  done  nothing.  The 
priest  only  smiled.  The  disciples  then 
peeped  through  the  shoji  into  the  artist’s 
room.  He  was  dancing,  naked,  before  a 
lamp,  and  watching  his  shadow  on  a  screen. 
They  told  the  priest  he  was  mad,  but  the 
priest  only  smiled  again.  A  few  days  later 
the  artist  announced  that  his  picture  was 
done.  Everybody  in  the  temple  went  to 
his  room.  There  were  eight  cranes  on  a 
screen,  and  every  one  of  them  was  drawn 
with  such  a  sense  of  lifelike  movement  that 
the  beholders  were  astonished.  The  next 
day  the  artist  disaj)peared.  He  wandered 
penniless  for  fifty  miles,  and  came  upon  a 
fir  tree  just  like  the  one  he  had  painted 
beside  the  cranes  on  the  screen,  excci)t 
that  it  had  one  more  branch.  The  artist 
felt  the  extra  branch  was  an  improvement, 
.so  he  tramped  back  to  the  temple,  waited 
till  the  priest  and  all  the  disciples  were  at 
prayer,  sneaked  in  and  painted  on  the 
extra  branch,  and  then  vanished  once  more. 
That  is  art  in  Japan — or  that  was  art  in 
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Japan;  it  happened  long  ago,  I- was  told. 

I  tell  you,  when  I  saw  that  screen  and 
heard  that  story,  I  looked  with  a  new 
respect  into  those  little  yellow,  inscrutable 
faces.  Every  time  one  of  them  pattered 
by  I  fancied  him  chasing  an  ideal.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  was  going  to  market,  but  I  was 
thrilled  just  the  same.” 

“But  the  Japanese  are  not  nice  to  their 
women,”  said  Alicia.  “Please  tell  me,  is 
my  hat  on  .straight?” 

1  looked  at  Miss  Alicia  and  her  hat  in 
astonishment.  “As  a  desultory  student  of 
psychology,”  said  I,  “will  you  tell  me  by 
what  train  of  suggestions  you  arrived  from 
Japan  at  a  consideration  of  the  linear  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  headgear?  ” 

“Why,”  said  Alicia,  with  an  innocent 
smile,  “you  spoke  of  cranes,  and  that  made 
me  think  of  storks,  and  that  made  me 
think  of  a  picture  in  a  book  I  used  to  have, 
of  a  stork’s  nest  in  a  chimney,  and  that 
made  me  think  of  fireplaces,  and  that  made 
me  think  of  how  Bobbie  threw  my  hat  into 
the  fire  once,  and  that  made  me  wonder  if 
my  hat  was  on  straight  now,  so  I  waited 
till  you  got  through  your  story,  to  ask.” 

Glancing  up  just  then,  I  saw  a  specimen 
of  “clean-limbed  American  manhood”  com¬ 
ing  along  the  walk  toward  us.  Alicia  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  till  he  was  close  upon  us. 
Then  she  bowed  and  colored.  As  he  raised 
his  hat,  I  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  me  in 
a  puzzled,  questioning,  and  decidedly  an¬ 
noying  manner.  One  of  those  black 
thoughts  raised  its  horrid  head. 

“Who  is  that?”  said  I,  trying  to  speak 
casually. 

“That?  Oh,  he’s  somebody  living  down 
at  the  Thayer  cottage.  Marlborough 
Saltonstall  is  his  name,  I  believe.  It 
sounds  swell,  doesn’t  it?” 

Alicia’s  carelessness  was  much  better 
assumed  than  mine,  but  still  I  detected  that 
it  was  assumed — or  thought  I  did. 

“Swell?  It’s  swollen,”  I  answered. 
“Still,  you  wouldn’t  like  him  to  see  you 
with  your  hat  on  crooked,  would  youV’ 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
Alicia. 

\  gloom  had  come  over  the  happiness  of 
our  reunion.  The  rest  of  the  walk  was  not 
a  success.  I  did  not  talk  any  more  about 
Japanese  art.  I  let  Alicia  talk  about  the 
parties  of  the  winter.  That  made  her 
almost  happy  again. 

•  Some  few  days  later  I  prepared  for  a 


brief  trip  to  the  factory.  I  have  to  visit 
the  factory  once  in  so  often  to  see  that 
Parker,  the  manager,  is  obeying  my  orders 
about  child-labor.  Of  course,  the  law  looks 
after  that  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  I 
refuse  to  consider  a  child  a  man  or  woman 
at  f:urteen. 

Alicia  was  about  to  givp  a  party — one 
of  those  lawn  affairs,  I  believe.  “Please 
stay  for  it,”  she  pleaded. 

“Will  you  present  ‘A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream’  after  tea,  in  the  grove,  and  let  me 
play  Bottom ”? 'said  I.  “If  you  will.  I’ll 
stay.  I’ve  always  yearned  to  play  Bottom. 
I  wouldn’t  need  any  property  head,  you 
know.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  goose,”  said  Alicia. 

“A  donkey,  you  mean,”  I  corrected. 

“I  mean  a  goat,”  said  Alicia.  Then  she 
grew  very  grave.  “Please,  please  stay,” 
she  pleaded.  “  I  want  you  so  much,  I  need 
you  so  much!” 

“But  maybe  my  factory  people  need  me 
more,”  I  answered  in  some  surprise.  “I’m 
morally  certain  that  fiend  Parker  has  a  lot 
of  young  girls  breathing  lint.” 

“What  can  you  do  if  he  has?”  said  she. 
“They’ll  only  get  jobs  somewhere  else.” 

“But  I  shall  get  them  the  jobs,”  said  I, 
“and  see  that  they’re  the  right  kind.” 

“You  won’t  stay,  even  if  I  ask  it?”  said 
Alicia.  “And  you  pretend  you  are  roman¬ 
tic!  If  you  were  really  romantic  you  would 
go  through  hell  for  my  whim!” 

This  astonishing  speech  sounded  so  like 
a  quotation  from  the  sort  of  books  you 
have  read  that  people  read,  that  I  almost 
laughed;  but  somehow  it  angered  me,  too. 
“So  I  will,”  said  I,  “but  I  don’t  propose  a 
score  of  poor  girls  and  boys  in  Pawtucket 
shall.” 

“You’ll  be  sorry  if  you  go,”  said  Alicia. 
There  was  no  temper  in  her  voice  now. 
There  was  a  kind  of  pleading,  a  wistful, 
almost  frightened  note. 

I  turned  and  looked  her  hard  in  the 
eyes.  “Maybe  I  should  be  sorry  if  I 
stayed,”  said  I.  “What  must  be,  must  be. 
You  must  fight  your  battle.”  And  I  kissed 
her  good-by  with  a  sudden  awful  ache  of 
premonition  in  my  heart.  .  .  . 

When  I  returned,  Alicia  was  not  in  the 
house.  I  wandered  dowm  through  the 
garden  to  wait.  Some  people  think  the 
garden  is  a  pretty  place.  It  has  a  sundial 
and  “formal”  paths  and  all  the  conven¬ 
tional  trappings,  which  suggest  that  Na- 
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ture  is  having  a  tussle  with  Man  and  losing 
out.  It  also  has  a  hedge  alley  leading  to 
the  more  humble  vegetable  garden.  In 
the  center  of  this  alley  is  a  niche,  with  a 
bench.  The  alley  is  carpeted  with  thick 
turf.  I  suppose  I  made  no  sound  as  I 
walked  along  it  to  see  if  there  were  any 
cabbages.  I  adore  cabbages — growing. 
Just  before  I  reached  the  niche  I  heard  low 
voices,  and  instinctively  I  paused.  Since 
this  is  autobiography,  perhaps  I  ought  to  add 
that  my  first  instinct  was  reenforced  by  a 
low-down,  jealous  desire  to  overhear,  for  one 
of  the  voices  was  .\licia’s,  the  other  a  man’s. 

“I  love  you,  Allie,”  said  the  man. 

(“  Alliel  ”  What  a  fall  was  there  from  the 
pure  serenity  of  her  name!) 

“Don’t!  Don’t!”  cried  Alicia,  in  a 
smothered  tone.  “You  mustn’t  say  it, 
oh.  you  mustn’t  say  it!” 

“Why  mustn’t  I  say  it?”  asked  the  man, 
more  loudly  and  firmly.  “There  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  of.  Don’t  you  want 
me  to  say  it?” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  that!”  said  Alicia.  “Don’t 
believe  it  is  that!  Oh,  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do!” 

There  was  a  deathly  pause.  I  could  hear 
my  own  dream  life  go  dropping  down  with  a 
crash  in  the  silence.  I  could  hear,  too,  the 
smothered  sound  of  Alicia’s  sobs.  I  was 
curiously  incapable  of  reflection.  I  was  not 
stunned  with  surprise,  because,  more  or 
less  unconsciously,  I  had  known  that  this 
day  was  coming.  But  now  that  it  was  here, 
a  deathly  emptiness  came  over  me,  a 
nausea  of  the  spirit. 

Vet  I  acted  on  a  blind  impulse,  an  im¬ 
pulse  more  than  half  theatric.  Some  of 
us,  in  our  deepest  moments,  are  inclined  to 
play  a  role.  It  takes  off  the  sting,  perhaps. 
I  tried  to  whistle,  but  my  lips  wouldn’t 
pucker,  so  I  merely  stepp^  foi^vard  as  if 
I  had  come  up  the  alley,  and  sauntered  in 
front  of  the  couple,  seeming  suddenly  to 
see  them  with  surprise.  They  were  seated 
against  the  background  of  the  smooth  green 
hedge,  arched  round  them  in  a  semicircle. 
The  man  was  Marlborough  Saltonstall,  in 
the  inevitable  white  flannels.  Alicia’s 
head  was  buried  against  his  shoulder.  As 
I  appeared,  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  Alicia 
.sank  pitifully  lower  on  the  liench  and 
raised  tearful  and  terrified  eyes  to  mine. 

“I  was  coming  down,”  said  I,  “to  see  if 
there  are  any  cabbages  in  the  garden.  I 
want  to  make  an  apple  pie.” 


As  these  extraordinary  words  emerged 
from  my  habitual  grin,  the  couple  contin¬ 
ued  to  regard  me  in  silence.  Then  Aliria 
found  speech.  “There — there  are  no  cab¬ 
bages,”  she  said,  solemnly. 

“Nevertheless,”  said  I,  “you  had  bettor 
come  with  me  and  see.” 

Mariboroi'Th  Saltonstall  took  half  a  step 
forward.  “I.iiss  Alicia  and  I  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  talk,”  he  said.  “  Possibly  >he 
would  rather  go  later.” 

“Young  man,”  said  I,  looking  up  at  him 
with  what  I  hoped  was  an  air  of  insufferable 
patronage,  though  it  is  difficult  to  patronize 
a  man  who  is  five  irches  taller  than  you 
are,  “there  can  be  nothing  in  the  world  so 
interesting  to  Miss  .\licia  just  now  as  cab¬ 
bages.  If  you  will  pardon  me - ” 

I  stepped  to  Alicia’s  side  and  took  her 
gently  by  the  arm.  Yielding  in  a  kind  of 
daze,  she  caine  with  me  down  the  alley,  in 
among  the  homely  little  growing  things 
born  to  bloom  as  salad. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “tell  me — do  you  love 
him?” 

Alicia  looked  away,  mopping  her  eyes. 

“Tell  me” — I  spmke  as  gently  as  I  could. 
“You  need  have  no  fear.  It  is  for  the 
happiness  of  both  of  us.” 

“  Y-yes,”  whisjHjred  Alicia. 

She  was  looking  away  from  me.  She 
could  not  see,  praise  God,  the  ghastly  con¬ 
tortions  of  my  grin! 

“You  loved  me  once?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  oh,  yes!”  she  replied.  “Say  you 
believe  that!” 

“I  believe  that,”  I  answered.  “But  not 
just  the  way  you  love  Marl — the  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  long  name?” 

Alicia  was  silent  again  for  a  moment. 
“I — I  can’t  be  interested  in  the  things  you 
are  interested  in,”  she  said,  “and  you’re 
not  really  interested  in  the  things  that  in¬ 
terest  me.  It  isn’t  our  faults;  we  are  just 
made  that  way.  Sometimes,  when  you  are 
away,  I  love  you  as  I  used  to,  but  when  you 
come  back  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  wall 
l)etween  us.  Haven’t  you  felt  it?” 

“Yes,”  I  said. 

“Oh,”  she  suddenly  burst  out,  “I  tried 
to  keep  on  loving  you.  I  tried  so  hard;  I 
truly  did!  You  must  l>elieve  that!  But  he 
came,  and  something  in  me  went  to  him.” 
She  broke  down  and  sobbed  again. 

“‘Youth  goes  toward  youth,’  ”  I  quoted, 
more  than  half  to  myself,  feeling  suddenly 
“chilly  and  grown  old.” 


“l  WAS  COMING  DOWN,”  SXlD  I,  “  TO  SEE  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  CABBAGES  IN  THE 


GARDEN.  :  WANT  TO  MAKE  AN  APPLE  PIE. 


“Tell  me  frankly,”  I  went  on,  “for  we 
are  old  friends,  you  know — does  his  pres¬ 
ence  close  to  you,  though  no  word  be 
spoken,  seem  to  realize  your  dreams  of  a 
passion  and  a  happiness  beyond  the  bounds 
of  this  dull  old  earth?  Does  his  touch 
thrill  you  soul  and  body?” 

Alicia  shivered  and  whispered,  “Yes.” 

“That  is  the  way  your  jiresence  affected 
me,  Alicia,”  I  said,  “so  I  know  you  love 
him.  You  have  found  your  romance  at 
last.  He  is  good  to  knik  at,  too.  Ah,  so 
are  you,  beyond  ail  words  beautiful!” 

“Xo,  no,  no!”  cried  Alicia,  turning 
toward  me  and  putting  out  her  hand. 
Once  more  I  read  pity  in  her  eyes.  It  is 
twice,  then,  that  I  have  been  pitied.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  be  content.  .Alicia  turned 
up  her  face  to  mine.  “Kiss  me,”  she  said. 

I  kissed  her.  It  was  the  last  time  I  shall 
ever  kiss  Alicia.  Then  I  turned  and  looked 
over  the  garden. 

“No,”  I  .said,  “there  are  no  cabbages 
here!” 

.Alicia  shuddered.  “How  can  you  be  so 
trivial?”  she  said. 

“I  am  not  trivial,  dearest,”  I  answered, 
my  smile  struggling  to  be  wistfully  gen¬ 


uine.  “Cabbages  do  as  well  as  anything 
else  for  symbols  of  the  ideal.”  .  .  . 

When  a  man  is  indulging  in  the  dubious 
lu.xury  of  self-sacrifice  there  is  a  certain 
mournful  pleasure  in  “going  the  limit.” 
I  walked  down  the  street  to  Marlborough 
Saltonstall’s  house.  He  was  in  the  back 
yard  moodily  sucking  a  pipe  and  worrying  a 
Boston  bull.  He  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
glowering,  hostile  e.xpression. 

“Mkss  .Alicia  would  like  to  see  you,” 
.said  I. 

.A  puzzled  happiness  overspread  his  face. 
He  was  really  very  young.  “Did  she  ask 
you  to  tell  me?”  he  cried.  .  .  . 

“That,”  said  I,  as  I  turned  away,  “is 
siimething  you  will  have  to  find  out  from 
her.”  ... 

It  is  night  while  I  am  writing  this — night 
down  in  the  Notch  and  under  the  beetling 
shadows  of  the  great  cliffs  which  spring  u|) 
from  my  little  lake.  But  the  sun  still 
shines  on  the  scarred  slopes  of  Lafayette 
and  Liberty,  turning  them  slowly  to 
amethyst.  Out  in  the  hemlock  my  hermit 
thrush  is  singing,  tuning  his  elfin  flute — 
or  is  it  an  ob^? — to  a  melody  of  Mozart’s. 
It  is  the  still-time  of  the  world.  Far  up 
21.'? 
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here  at  Lonesome  Lake,  on  the  shoulder  of 
Kinsman,  not  even  a  cowbell  tinkles; 
only  the  hermit  deepens  the  s{>ell.  The 
cabin  is  snug.  A  fire  burns  on  the  great 
hearth  behind  me.  Presently  three  deer — 
my  nightly  callers — will  come  down  through 
the  forest  to  drink.  I  shall  hear  them 
splashing  in  the  dark.  This  is  an  ideal 
place  in  which  to  w’rite  a  book.  I  have 
leisure,  silence,  pens,  ink,  and  pajier.  All  I 
need  is  something  to  say. 

I  have  been  here  a  month  now,  guarding 
the  lake  for  the  nice  old  gentleman  who 
owns  it,  keeping  off  fish  poachers  and 
making  the  nice  old  gentleman  welcome 
when  he  rides  up  twice  a  week  on  a  pony 
from  his  cottage  near  the  Profile  House. 
He  has  no  suspicion  who  I  am.  I  was  being 
bored  at  the  hotel  when  I  heard  that  his 
lake  watchman  was  sick.  So  I  put  on  my 
oldest  clothes  and  applied  for  the  job.  The 
cabin  has  long  ai)pealcd  to  me.  The 
blessed  old  gentleman  took  a  fancy  to  me 
at  once,  and  here  I  am  till  October.  But 
he  is  beginning  to  smell  a  mouse.  He 
pumps  me  too  hard;  and  the  other  day  I 
rashly  let  slip  a  quotation  from  Dante,  in 
the  Italian.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  The 
shadow  of  the  great  cliff  plunged  down  so 
deep  and  black  into  the  silent  mirror  of  our 
lake,  while  mist  wraiths  drifted  round  its 
summit  and  oozed  out  through  the  gaps! 

“Humph,”  said  he,  “that’s  Dante.  You 
seem  familiar  with  the  classics.” 

“But  I’m  not  really  a  bad  man,  I  assure 
you,”  I  replied. 

The  old  gentleman  regarded  me  sharjily. 
“  .\re  you  familiar  with  Carducci?  ”  he  asked. 

“Is  that  a  wine?”  I  inquired  blandly. 

Again  he  looked  at  me  sharply.  Again 
he  said,  “Humph!”  I  think  to-morrow  I 
shall  casually  drop,  “T’  amo,  O  pio  bove,” 
and  sound  him.  To  find  a  fellow-lover  of 
Carducci  here  in  these  heavenly  surround¬ 
ings  would  be  worth  the  exposure. 

Just  a  girl!  What  right  have  I,  what 
right  has  any  man  to  tell  himself  that  a 
girl  is  unworthy  of  him  because  she  is 
merely  her  sweet  self  and  not  interested  in 
Romance  philology  or  Pragmatism  or 
England’s  foreign  policy  or  the  iniquities 
of  the  tariff  or  the  unjust  distribution  of 
wealth  or  even  the  poems  of  Carducci? 
There  are  women  interested  in  such  things. 
Yes,  I  have  met  them!  What  had  they  to 
offer  one  half  so  lovely,  one  half  so  inter¬ 
esting,  one  half  so  important,  one  half  so 


“worthy”  as  Alicia’s  flower-like  beauty 
and  the  fragrance  of  her  smile?  I  would 
give  all  the  interest  I  possess  in  the  varied 
activities  of  this  world  for  six  inches  more 
of  stature  and  thirty  pounds  less  of  weight, 
with  the  face  of  an  ordinary  male  human 
being!  How  could  Alicia  love  me?  liow 
could  any  woman,  who,  by  a  law  of  her 
nature  turns  to  physical  attractiveness, 
love  me?  The  thing  is  impossible. 

And  yet — and  yet — ah,  you  traitor  to 
the  Quest!  To  look  for  the  soul  behind 
the  fact,  the  beautiful  soul  behind  the  fact, 
that  is  the  romantic  search.  God  knows, 
my  soul  is  not  a  thing  of  stainless  white  nor 
wondrous  beauty,  but  it  is  better  than  my 
body,  and,  by  Heaven,  it  is  worthy  of  some 
woman’s  love!  I  know  it  is,  because  here 
in  this  mountain  wilderness  it  trembles 
under  the  touch  of  sun  and  shadow,  beau¬ 
tiful  bird  songs  and  fragrant  odors  and 
trailing  clouds,  and  gives  forth  within  me 
happy  little  harp  notes,  though  my  heart 
is  heavy.  Love  may  be  a  mystery,  but 
surely  the  body  is  not  all  of  it,  however 
much  we  exalt  that  phase.  We  would  have 
our  beloved  beautiful  to  our  gaze,  but  we 
would,  for  perfect  union,  have  her  mind 
and  moods  in  key  with  ours.  We  would 
thrill  to  each  other;  but  we  would  thrill, 
too,  at  the  mutual  caress  of  a  lovely  melody 
or  a  happy  phrase  or — how  stiff  the  aca¬ 
demic  words  sound! — an  intellectual  idea. 

Did  .\licia  ever  know  me?  Did  I  ever 
know  Alicia?  I  was  the  p>oor  peg  upon 
which  she  hung  her  girlish  dreams,  dreams 
that  l>elonged  in  a  different  closet — the 
closet  where  the  while  flannels  are  kept. 
She  was  the  beautiful  peg  upon  which  I 
hung  mine,  dreams  which  also  belonged  in 
a  different  closet.  But  the  trouble  is,  I 
don’t  know  which  one. 

The  deer  are  coming  through  the  path. 
The  hermit  thrush  is  silent.  The  amethyst 
light  has  long  gone  from  Lafayette.  Now 
the  moon  is  rising  behind  its  granite  battle¬ 
ments.  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  golden  feet  of  the  moon! 
Sometimes  I  dream  of  Alicia  in  the  night 
and  wake  to  pray  that  she  is  happy.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  at  this  hour  when  twilight 
has  sunk  into  darkness,  I  am  beginning  to 
turn  my  face  to  the  future,  to  renew  my 
soul  for  the  Quest.  I  lift  up  my  face  to  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  strength, 
and  silvery  on  their  aged  summits  the  moon 
goddess  walks  and  beckons  me. 


*'  \  gtArrMiHg  pfturr  mmU  esiit;  your  olhrr  pox'fws 
ere  simuiacru;  IkiS  pou-rr  is  'it.*** 

CorlyU^ 


A  BUSINESS  REPUBLIC 
Lincoln  Sleffejis. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  F.  G.  COOPER 

THK  largest  single,  private  accumulations  business  is  the  life-blcHKl  of  organized 
of  real  money  in  the  United  States  are  society.  The  control  of  credit,  therefore, 
in  the  life-insurance  companies.  Money  is  the  power  of  financial,  commercial,  in¬ 
is  the  basis  of  credit.  The  control  of  dustrial,  jwlitical,  and  siKial  life  and  death, 
money  is  the  basis  of  the  control  of  credit.  The  only  force  equal  to  it  is  that  of  pub- 
Credit  is  the  breath  of  business,  and  lie  opinion;  of  the  social  mind — meaning 
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your  mind,  and  mine,  and  other  people’s. 
\Ve  own  most  of  the  money,  the  control  of 
which  is  the  control  of  credit.  We  could 
control  it.  But  we  don’t.  The  real  money 
in  the  life-insurance  companies,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  belongs  to  the  policy-holders.  And 
they  could  control  it.  But  they  don’t. 
The  companies  control  it. 

And  big  life-insurance  companies  are 
conirolled  by  the  men  who  are  controlling  credit 
in  the  United  States. 

These  same  men  are  controlling  the  banks 
also,  and  the  trust  companies,  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  great  trusts,  and  we  want  to 
know  just  how  they  do  it.  We  can  find 
out  now.  The  life-insurance  companies 
have  been  investigated.  The  lid  was 
lifted  so  completely  from  them  that  we 
can  learn  almost  anything  we  may  care  to 
know  about  their  management.  So  we 
can  see  exactly  how  they  and  their  funds 
are  controlled.  And,  having  understood 
how  these,  the  largest  deposits  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  capital,  come  to  be  at  the  disposition 
of  a  few  private  capitalists,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  look  with  understanding  into 
other  businesses  which  have  been  but 
partially  exposed:  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania;  the  Erie, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railw’ay; 
Sugar,  Beef,  Eggs,  Milk,  etc.,  etc.  And, 
having  grasi)ed  the  secret  of  their  control, 
we  may  peep  into  banks,  trust  companies, 
other  railroads,  and  trusts,  which  have 
never  been  investigated,  but  which  are 
controlled  by  the  same  men;  probably  in 
the  same  way.  And  that  may  show  us 
how  we  could  control. 

.\nd  it  may  not.  We  may  not  l>e  able  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  we  come  across; 
and  that  should  not  be  exjK'Cted  of  me,  a 
rei)orter.  But  I  ha\'e  gone  ahead  far 
enough  with  my  inquiries  to  feel  pretty 
sure  that  we  can  “control”  a  certain 
silly,  old,  most  i>ersistent  quack  cure  for 
our  political  evils.  I  refer  to  the  business 
man’s  theory  of  political  reform. 

“Government,”  he  says,  “is  a  mere 
matter  of  business,  and,”  he  adds,  quite 
impersonally,  “if  we  could  only  induce 
business  men  to  go  into  i>olitics  and  man¬ 
age  our  cities,  states,  and  the  nation  as 
they  would  a  business,  then,”  he  concludes, 
with  self-satisfaction,  “then  we  would  have 
go<xl  government.” 

Would  we? 

Life-insurance  is  a  business.  And  the 


management  of  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  life-insurance  company  is  a 
republic,  in  form;  most  corporations  are 
representative  governments,  in  form;  as 
our  cities  are,  and  our  states,  and  the  United 
States — in  form.  The  stockholders  are  the 
citizens.  They  elect  to  represent  them  a 
president,  who  corresjwnds  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  governor  of 
a  state,  or  the  mayor  of  a  city;  vice- 
presidents;  and  a  board  of  directors  who 
jK-rform  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
congress,  a  legislature,  or  a  board  of  aider- 
men. 

This  is  all  very  political.  But  business 
men  do  not  see  it  so;  they  call  it  business, 
and  they  regard  the  government  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  coqwration  as  a  mere  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  isn’t,  as  we  shall  see.  And  neither 
is  the  management  of  a  city,  state,  or  na¬ 
tion  a  mere  matter  of  business.  Political 
government  is  a  matter  of  politics;  of  the 
management  of  men,  of  the  management  by 
representative  men  of  the  common,  human 
interests  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
So  with  steel;  so  with  eggs,  milk,  and 
beef;  so  with  railroads  and  money.  But 
esi>ecially  is  it  so  with  life-insurance. 

This  business  used  to  be  advertised  as 
the  “sacred  trust  of  widows  and  orphans” 
and,  demagogic  as  that  sounds,  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  invented  the  phrase  were 
right.  Life-insurance  is  a  business,  but 
it’s  a  very  human  business,  as  the  affairs 
of  a  state  are;  the  administration  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  government;  but,  like  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  city,  the  government  of  a 
life-insurance  company  is  a  trust,  a  sacred 
trust.  And,  like  our  cities,  states,  and  the 
United  States,  this  sacred  human  interest 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  in  the  big  life- 
insurance  governments  is  betrayed. 

They  were  roblied,  those  life-insurance 
companies  were.  The  whole  wide  world 
knows  that,  and  the  whole  wide  world 
knows  that  there  was  methcnl  in  their  rob¬ 
bery.  Those  business  republics  were  grafts. 
But  that  isn’t  the  whole  truth.  What 
struck  me,  coming  fresh  from  i)olitics  to  this 
business  scandal;  the  truth  for  business 
men  and  for  all  of  us  commercialized 
.\mcricans  to  look  in  the  face  and  seize  by 
the  throat,  is  this: 

The  big  life-insuraiue  companies  are 
business  gmernments  by  business  men  of  a 
business,  and  they  are  grafts,  just  as  our 
cities  and  states  are  grafts. 
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Exactly.  The  organization  of  power  is 
the  same;  the  methods  of  stealing  are 
identical;  the  exposure  came,  as  in  politics, 
from  excessive  grafting  and  a  quarrel 
among  the  grafters 
over  the  division  of 
the  swag;  when  the 
light  broke  in,  it  re¬ 
vealed,  wriggling 
there,  the  same  in¬ 
terests  and  some  of 
the  very  same  men 
for  whose  sake  our 
politics  are  kept 
corrupt;  and  as  for 
the  reform — the 
business-like  reform 
of  this  corrupt  busi¬ 
ness  government,  by 
business  men,  of  this 
business,  was  just 
like  the  political  re¬ 
form  of  most  of  our 
cities,  states,  and 
the  nation — exactly: 
it  resulted  only  in 
the  improvement  of 
the  system  of  graft. 

'I'homas  W.  Law- 
son,  of  Boston,  be¬ 
gan  the  exposure  of 
life-insurance.  He  had  a  row  with  H. 
H.  Rogers  and  the  Standard  Oil  crowd. 
He  himself  has  always  been  clear  and 
candid  about  this.  When  the  Editor  of 
Everybody’s  went  to  him  to  plead  that  he 
do  the  job  on  a  grand  scale  and  for  the  good 
that  must  (and  did)  come  of  it,  Lawson  re- 
six)nded  to  the  human  appeal,  and  it  was 
plain  in  his  writings  that  he  enjoyed  work¬ 
ing  under  the  impulse  of  the  unbusiness¬ 
like,  political  motive  of  service.  Business 
men  scoff,  but  such  idealism  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  even  in  business  men.  We  all  know  other 
examples  of  it.  They  may  be  rare,  and 
their  motives  are  mixed,  but  so  are  yours 
and  mine.  Egotism  is  often  a  partner  of 
altruism,  vanity  of  philanthropy,  and  venge¬ 
ance  of  public  service.  And  this  was  so  in 
Lawson’s  case. 

But  the  extraordinary  thing  about  this 
extraordinary  business  man  is  that  he  never 
fooled  either  himself  or  the  public.  He 
said  that  in  the  beginning,  in  his  first  news¬ 
paper  charges,  he  was  actuated  by  the 
purely  business  incentive  of  revenge. 

But  what  of  that?  We  are  a  practical 


people,  and  results  are  what  we  are  after. 
And  that’s  the  way  most  revelations  begin. 
That’s  the  way  Folk  got  his  start  in  the 
exposure  of  the  business  corruption  of  St. 

Louis ;  the  p)Oliticians 
and  business  men 
were  having  a  row 
over  a  bribe-fund  in 
escrow,  and  they 
told  on  one  another. 
That’s  the  way  we 
political  muck-rak¬ 
ers  usually  get  our 
first  information, 
from  the  parties  to 
a  quarrel  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils: 
And  that’s  the  way 
the  life-insurance 
scandal  was  de¬ 
veloped. 

Lawson  wasn't 
believed.  He  isn’t 
much  more  than 
half-believed  now, 
and  for  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  reason.  His 
canvas  was  too 
large;  his  purpose 
too  big  for  his  day. 
“I  will  do  in 
business,”  he  said,  “what  the  political 
muck-rakers  have  done  in  politics.” 

And  he  meant  what  he  said.  He  meant 
not  only  the  insurance  business  but  busi¬ 
ness.  He  saw  the  system.  He  knew,  as  an 
insider,  that  what  business  men  call  political 
corruption  was  rampant  in  the  represen¬ 
tative  governments  of  corporate  business. 
Life-insurance  was  t>'pical,  a  mere  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  was  going  on  in  banks,  rail¬ 
roads,  mining,  industrial  and  other  great 
corporations,  and  he  kicked  the  lid  off  the 
“sacred  trust  of  widows  and  orphans”  only 
in  passing  by.  That  was  but  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  money  used  in  high  financial 
operations,  and  it  was  high  finance  he  was 
after;  his  own  kind  of  business;  and  he 
showed  that  high  finance  and  low  politics 
were  on  a  level.  The  implication  of  “Fren¬ 
zied  Finance”  is  that  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  for 
example,  is  as  corrupt  as  New’  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford,  the  cities  after  which 
it  is  named.  And  who  believes  that? 

Fortunately  for  Lawson,  there  was  a  row 
on  in  the  Equitable.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  him.  One  might  have  supposed  from  the 
first  sparks  that  a  fool  of  a  boy  was  playing 
hob  with  one  of  our  dignified,  old  business 
institutions.  The  boy  was  Mr.  James  Hazen 
Hyde,  a  tall,  bearded,  rather  French,  and  alto¬ 
gether  foppish  young  gentleman  who  moved 
in  the  best  circles  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
had  lived  much  in  Paris,  been  finished  off  at 
Harvard,  and  won  medals  and  ribbons:  from 
the  Horse  Show  for  four-in-hands,  from  the 
French  Republic  for  promoting  French  litera¬ 
ture,  etc., in  the  American  Republic.  Hegave 
balls  for  the  smart  set  and  dinners  to  am¬ 
bassadors;  he  drove  automobiles  and  trav¬ 
eled  in  a  private  car.  He  behaved,  in  brief, 
like  any  other  rich  young  blood.  But  his 
follies  began  to  attract  attention.  Why? 
He  gave  a  Versailles  Fete;  it  was  extrava¬ 
gant,  but  entertainments  as  expensive  and 
much  less  lovely  had  passed  off  in  New  York 
with  much  less  comment.  The  gossip  about 
this  fete  grew,  and  there  was  a  sting  in  it. 
Why? 

Pretty  soon  stress  was  laid  up)on  the  ap¬ 
parently  irrelevant  circumstance  that  our 
young  society  man  was  first  vice-president 
of  the  Equitable,  and  in  among  the  society 
gossip  floated  insurance  business  secrets. 
In  p>olitics,  when  inside  facts  leak  out  about 
a  man,  news  editors  understand  that  there’s 
a  fight  on  somewhere  and  that  somebody  has 
it  in  for  that  man.  How  about  business? 
I  asked  an  editor.  He  knew. 

“They’re  after  Jimmy  Hyde’s  hide,”  he 
said,  and  the  reporters  on  the  story  took  me 
to  the  leak.  It  dripped  more  mixed  uptown 
and  downtown  gossip  for  a  fortnight,  then 
dropped  the  news  that  two  days  after  the 
Versailles  Ffite,  the  President,  James  W. 
Alexander,  and  “his  party”  of  thirty-four 
directors  had  petitioned  the  board  to  “mu¬ 
tualize”  the  company.  A  reform  move¬ 
ment  in  business! 

Politicians  do  not  come  out  for  “reform” 
unless  they  are  v’ery  angry  or  in  desperate 
straits.  When  Quay  rai^  that  cry,  the 
Pennsylvanians  used  to  say  he  was  fighting 
for  his  |X)Iitical  life.  W'hat  did  “reform” 
mean  in  business? 

.\nd  what  did  mutualization  mean? 
Life  insurance  is  mutual.  You  and  I  and 
a  large  number  of  other  men  insure  one 
another.  We  put  in  so  much  a  year  with 
the  understanding  that  if  one  of  us  dies, 
the  rest  shall  pay  his  family  a  certain  fixed 
sum.  Our  society  collects  and  holds  our 
contributions,  meanwhile  investing  the 


money  so  as  to  increase  the  fund  or  reduce 
our  assessment.  And  that  is  all  it  has  to  do. 
It  has  no  resources  of  its  own,  no  buildings, 
no  property  whatsoever  that  is  not  ours; 
it  manufactures  nothing,  buys  nothing  to 
sell,  and  has  nothing  for  sale.  A  deposi¬ 
tory  and  an  agent,  it  belongs  to  its  policy¬ 
holders  more  even  than  a  city  belongs  to 
its  citizens;  and  the  Mutual  and  the  New 
York  Life  recognize  this  principle  in  their 
charters,  which  describe  a  representative 
government  elected  by  the  policy-holders. 

The  Equitable  was  founded  as  a  stock 
company,  but  the  charter  prescribed  that 
the  business  be  “conducted  on  the  mutual 
plan.”  Capitalized  at  $100,000,  the  holders 
of  the  1,000  shares  were  to  serve  as  directors 
and  elect  the  officers  and  committees.  This 
was  undemocratic;  it  was  aristocratic.  It 
was  an  arrangement  by  which  the  common 
interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  society 
were  to  be  governed  by  a  sp>ccial  class  of 
voters  having  a  property  qualification.  But 
some  people  believe  that  such  a  limitation 
of  the  suffrage  would  improve  municipal 
government.  And  the  Equitable  directors 
had  always  proclaimed  vociferously  through 
their  solicitors  and  their  advertisements 
that  it  worked  well  in  business.  Yet  here 
was  President  Alexander  prop>osing  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  franchise  or,  as  we  should  say  in 
p)olitics,  democratize  the  government.  This 
looked  radical.  Why  did  this  business  man 
want  the  ballot  in  business?  | 

The  fact  that  he  was  “after”  Hyde 
didn’t  explain,  for  he  could  go  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  with  the  property  qualification  and, 
if  Hyde  was  a  bad  boy,  they  would  dis¬ 
charge  him.  Thus  we  reasoned  with  the 
leak  till  it  leaked  that  Mr.  Alexander  had 
tried  that.  He  and  his  party  had  followed 
up  their  first  |)etition  with  a  second,  asking 
the  directors  not  to  reelect  Hyde  vice- 
president.  This  news  astonished  “  the 
Street,”  and  men  asked  one  another  what 
the  boy  had  done.  The  petition  said  that 
“Mr.  Hyde’s  prominence  and  his  acts  as 
vice-president  tended  to  provoke  criticism.” 
But  we  rep>orters  knew  that  all  the  criti¬ 
cism  there  was  came  from  the  Alexander 
leak,  and  the  vague  language  of  the  petition 
pointed  only  at  the  Versailles  Fete  and 
Hyde’s  extravagance  and  follies.  Were  they 
fighting  the  foWfshness  of  a  fool  of  a  boy? 

“Pshaw,”  said  a  grown  man  to  me  at 
the  time.  “  Why  don’t  they  spank  him?  ” 

The  answer  from  the  leak  was  that  the 
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fool  was  a  villain,  too.  He  had  charged  understood  why  they  apjwinted  commit- 

his  private  car  to  the  society,  also  his  fete,  tees  to  investigate  what  they  knew  all 

also  the  banquet  for  Monsieur  Cambon.  about.  But  this  board  of  directors  was  a 

This  was  serious.  It  was  stealing,  in  a  way.  business  legislature  of  business  men. 

Stealing  isn’t  dangerous,  but  it’s  wicked,  .-Vnd  their  politics  failed.  When  they  did 
and  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  .\nd  it’s  easy  nothing  to  the  boy,  the  Alexander  leak  re- 

to  stop.  Even  in  jwlitics  we  have  put  an  opened  and  we  heard  that  Mr.  Hyde,  aged 

end  to  the  taking  of  money  from  the  till,  twenty-eight,  had  had  his  salary  raised  to 
\\  hy  didn’t  Mr.  .Alexander  have  the  boy  Sioo,ooo  a  year;  that  the  company  main- 
arrested?  The  society  was  pressing  for  the  tained  a  sinecure  for  a  man  who  did  little 

conviction  of  Sam  Lobley,  a  clerk,  at  that  else  than  look  after  the  country-seat  of  the 

very  time.  Why  not  treat  the  first  vice-  boy  vice-president;  and  that  the  pay-rolls 
president  to  the  same  cure?  The  leak  e.\-  of  this  “mutual”  life-insurance  company 

l>luined  about  “pull”  in  business.  Mr.  were  padded  for  Jimmy’s  college  friends, 

.Alexander  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  social  heelers,  and  business  partisans.  Busi- 

boy’s  father,  Henr>’  B.  Hyde,  the  founder  ness  men  called  this  “queer  business,”  but 

of  the  Equitable,  so  he  wouldn’t  think  of  it  wasn’t  queer  in  politics.  Politicians  in 

calling  in  the  police.  But  he  had  put  up  office  do  not  venture  very  often  to  raise 

with  the  son’s  nonsense  as  long  as  he  could,  their  own  pay,  but  they  pad  the  pay-rolls 

He  had  been  compelled  at  last  to  report  to  and  create  “snaps”  for  their  friends  and 

the  Board.  partisans.  And  business  men  condemn 

What  would  the  Board  do?  While  it  such  practices  as  “political,”  “corrupt,” 
deliberated,  I  studied  the  list  of  those  di-  and  bad.  Did  those  directors  know  about 
rectors.  They  were  all  well-known  men  Hyde’s  Sioo.ooo  salary? 
of  business;  1  knew  some  of  them  person-  “No,”  said  the  .■Alexander  leak,  “not  at 
ally,  and  I  knew  them  to  be  able,  sue-  the  time.  Hyde  managed  it,  as  he  did  the 
cessful,  impatient  Cambon  banquet 

oi  all  crime  and  all 
weakness.  So  I 
guessed  that  we 
wire  to  see  the  end 
of  young  Mr.  Hyde. 

But  no.  Xot  at  all. 

Those  directors 
xoted  him  back  in¬ 
to  office.  He  was 
X  indicated,  as  poli¬ 
ticians  are,  and,  as 
in  politics,  a  com- 
m  i  1 1  e  e  w  a  s  ap- 
j ointed  to  “investi¬ 
gate.”  Meanwhile, 
directors  like  De¬ 
pew,  Gould,  and 
Jacob  H.  SchifI  went 
about  trying  to 
“adjust  the  differ¬ 
ences”  and  “stop 
the  scandal,”  which 
was  “hurting  busi¬ 
ness”  and  “defam¬ 
ing  the  fair  name  of 
the  Society.” 

There  was  some-  The  Alexander 

thing  reminiscent  about  all  this.  I  had  leak  confessed.  “  But,”  it  said,  “  Mr.  .Alex- 
been  watching  legislatures  and  boards  of  ander  didn’t  like  it.  He  objected  strenu- 
aldermen  saving  “our  fair  fame”  and  I  ously,  but  you  know  the  man.  He  is  gen- 
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WHY  don’t  they  spank  HIM? 


charge,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Depew.  It 
was  ‘sneaked’ 
through  committees 
and  officers  by  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  the 
details  were  kept 
from  the  Board.” 

That’s  the  way 
Senator  Depew 
“worked”  things  in 
the  Senate;  that’s 
the  political  way. 
But  this  wasn’t  pol¬ 
itics,  was  it? 

Now  all  this  news 
had  the  effect  of 
opening  a  Hyde 
leak,  and  we  learned 
that  Alexander  also 
had  had  a  similar 
raise  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  through 
whom  this  salary 
deal  was  worked. 
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erous,  genial,  scrupulous,  but  a  little  weak. 
He  hates  a  row.” 

A  good  description,  this,  of  the  ‘‘safe 
man  ”  one  meets  in  higher  public  oflSce.  We 
all  know  the  type.  But  those  directors? 
They  weren’t  generous,  genial,  and  a  little 
weak.  They  were  hard-headed,  practical 
men,  and  Alexander  had  made  a  row  finally. 
Why  didn’t  the  directors  do  in  business  as 
we  think  they  would  do  in  {wlitics?  Why 
didn’t  they  ‘‘fire”  Hyde? 

“Fire  him!”  the  leak  exclaimed.  “How 
can  they  fire  Hyde?  Don’t  you  know  that 
Mr.  Hyde  is  in  control?” 

Magic  phrase.  I  had  heard  it  often  both 
in  politics  and  in  business,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  I  got  a  sense  of  its  true  meaning  in 
business.  In  p>olitics  it  meant  boss-ship, 
and  it  was  the  thing  politicians  fight  for. 
But  it  w'as  hard  to  think  of  a  boss  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  harder  still  to  think  of  young  Hyde 
as  the  boss.  But  if  he  was,  if  President 
Alexander  was  only  a  figurehead,  and  if  the 
first  vdce-president  was  the  actual  head  of 
the  Equitable,  why,  then,  the  mystery  was 
clearing  up.  For  I  had  seen  governors  of 
states  who  were  not  the  heads  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment:  Morton,  of  New  York;  Herrick,  of 
Ohio;  Gillette,  of  California.  And  I  had 
known  mayors  of  cities  who  were  subordi¬ 
nate  to  some  subordinate  official:  Fleisch- 
mann,  of  Cincinnati,  obeyed  Cox,  an  oil 
inspector,  and  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  al¬ 
most  caused  a  revolution  by  refusing  to  take 
orders  from  Boss  Durham,  an  insurance  in- 
sjjector  (sk).  Everybody  understands  the 
boss  in  politics:  he  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne;  a  sovereign  in  power,  but  not  in  a 
responsible  office.  But  the  boss  in  business 
was  a  new  notion  to  me  then,  and  I  tried  it 
on  my  W’all  Street  friends. 

“Do  you  have  bosses  in  business?”  I 
asked. 

Evidently  the  notion  was  new  to  them 
also.  They  were  shocked,  and  they  denied 
the  impeachment.  But  I  went  on  to  others 
and,  changing  the  form  of  my  question,  I 
got  ample  confirmation  of  the  theory. 

“Do  you  have  presidents  of  railroads, 
banks,  and  things  like  that,”  I  asked,  “who 
are  not  the  actual  heads  of  their  concerns?” 

“Well,”  said  an  old  broker  with  a  funny 
drawl,  “there’s  Chauncey  Depew.  He  was 
president  of  the  New'  York  Central  a  while.” 

Other  instances  were  cited.  One  was  ex- 
Gov'emor  Levi  P.  Morton,  president  of  the 
Morton  Trust  Company.  This  “safe ’’old 


gentleman  was  no  more  the  head  of  his  trust 
company  than  he  was  head  of  the  state  of 
New  York  when  he  was  governor  of  New 
York.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the  vice-president, 
was  the  boss  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company. 

It  took  time  and  thought,  but  not  much 
inquiry,  to  develop  my  realization  of  the 
truth  that  the  business  boss  was  as  common 
as  the  political  boss.  Indeed,  all  big  busi¬ 
ness  is  run  on  the  boss  system.  Ryan,  for 
example,  was  the  boss  of  many  businesses; 
E.  H.  Harriman  was  a  boss,  with  many 
figureheads  in  office  under  his  control;  and, 
of  course,  the  biggest  boss  of  all  was  Mor¬ 
gan,  who  very  rarely  held  any  office. 

Having  put  this  j)erception  through  my 
head,  I  went  back  to  the  Equitable  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  situation  there, 
but  with  more  questions.  That  the  com¬ 
pany  should  have  a  boss  was  typical;  that 
the  boss  was  a  vice-president  was  not  un¬ 
precedented;  and  that  the  president  should 
be  in  a  fight  for  the  control  was  natural 
enough.  But  how  was  it  that  a  “  safe  man,” 
like  Alexander,  was  making  the  fight,  and 
how  was  it  that  the  boss  could  be  a  boy? 
No  boy  could  be  a  boss  in  politics,  and  this 
business  boy-boss  bossed  big  business  bosses: 
Harriman,  Henry  C.  Frick,  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
J.  J.  Hill,  D.  O.  Mills,  .August  Belmont,  and 
George  J.  Gould.  .\  boy  couldn’t  control 
them,  could  he? 

“  Hyde  owns  the  stock  on  which  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  directors  vote,”  said  the  leak. 
“He  appoints  them,  he  can  remove  them. 
They  are  his  directors.” 

So  the  directors  didn’t  own  their  property 
qualification;  they  borrowed  it.  This  was  a 
little  like  fraud.  In  Denver  once,  when  a 
franchise  fight  was  on  and  the  public  service 
corporations  assigned  property  to  men  and 
women  to  qualify  and  bribe  them  to  vote  for 
them,  there  was  an  awful  scandal.  But  that 
was  politics.  I  found  that  in  business  this 
was  a  common  practice  and  not  regarded  as 
out  of  the  way.  And  it  explained  why  Alex¬ 
ander  leaked,  and  it  explained  why  he  was 
proposing  the  “  mutualization  ”  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Since  the  ow'nership  by  Hyde  of  a 
majority  vote  of  the  stock  gave  him  such  a 
hold  on  the  directors  that  they  stood  by  the 
boy  in  his  follies  and  even  in  his  graft,  Mr. 
.Alexander  was  appealing  to  public  opinion 
generally  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  upon  the  theory  that  a  democracy 
would  be  more  independent,  honest,  and 
efficient  than  this  plutocracy.  But  this  ex- 
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planation  didn’t  explain  why  the  safe  man 
was  fighting  for  good  government,  nor  how 
the  boy  could  induce  such  directors  to  take 
such  a  humiliating 
position. 

“The  Street’s” 
theory  was  purely 
political.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  when  a  “safe 
man”  becomes  un¬ 
safe,  the  politicians 
guess  that  “some- 
i.'ody  who  is  some¬ 
body  ”  is  egging  him 
on,  and  that  was 
the  cynical  financial 
view  of  my  business 
friends.  Their  guess 
was  that  certain 
false  friends  of  Hyde 
were  working 
through  .‘\Ie.\ander 
to  shake  the  boy 
out  of  his  control. 

.\nd  sure  enough, 
before  long  we  heard 
of  offers  to  Hyde  to 
buy  his  stock. 

Now  the  whole 
issue  was  $100,000; 
it  could  pay  seven 
per  cent,  and  no  more.  As  an  honest 
investment,  it  was  worth,  say,  $200,000. 
But  Hyde  didn’t  own  all  the  stock;  he 
had  but  a  bare  majority,  502  out  of  1,000 
shares.  Yet  big  business  men  were  offering 
all  the  w’ay  from  half  a  million  to  sev¬ 
eral  millions  for  his  stock,  and  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  who  got  it,  paid  $2,500,000  for  it. 
Moreover,  it  developed  later  that  when 
Ryan  got  this  bad  bargain  at  that  high 
price,  Harriman  insisted  that  he  divide 
it  with  him.  And  still  later,  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  bought  it  from  Ryan  and  the  Har¬ 
riman  estate,  paying  three  millions  for  it. 
Why? 

'I  he  answer  to  this  question  lies  on  the 
surface,  and  it  justifies  the  Wall  Street 
theory  of  Alexander’s  fighting  policy.  Since 
that  stcKk  couldn’t  legitimately  pay  a  fair 
dividend  on  two  or  three  millions  of  dollars, 
the  prices  paid  for  it  must  have  been  the 
valuations  put  upon  the  “control.”  But 
what  is  control?  And  how  comes  it  to  have 
such  a  value?  We  know  how  able,  p>olitical 
rascals  make  political  control  pay  in  a  city. 
But  the  Equitable  was  “sacred  business,” 


and  the  boss  in  control  was  a  boy.  What 
was  it  that  a  business  boy  of  twenty-eight 
could  so  manage  that  safe  men  would  fight 
for  it  and  that  great 
captains  of  industry 
would  pay  millions 
to  get  their  “  strong 
hands”  on  it? 

While  the  boy  was 
negotiating  for  the 
sale  of  his  stock,  be¬ 
fore  he  let  go  of  it, 
we  began  to  hear 
that  the  directors 
had  heard  of  huge 
speculations  w’  i  t  h 
the  society’s  funds. 
Grand  larceny  and 
embezzlement?  No. 
It  was  graft,  and  the 
difference  is  that 
while  stealing  is  a 
felony,  graft  is  legit- 
imate,  methodical, 
and  orderly.  The 
young  man  had 
trust  companies, 
which,  controlled  by 
the  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  therefore 
by  him,  received 
large  insurance  deposits  which  were  loaned 
and  invested  under  his  direction. 

I  have  cited  before  the  case  of  Boss  Quay, 
who  had  his  state  treasurer  deposit  in  “his” 
banks  and  trust  companies,  whence  he 
could  borrow  them,  the  funds  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  (so  to  speak)  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
this  political  graft  angered  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  tried  to 
drive  him  out  of  politics  for  it.  But  most  of 
them  stood  by  Quay.  And  so  with  Hyde. 
His  directors  stood  by  him. 

We  heard  next  of  large  underwriting  oper¬ 
ations,  in  which  “Hyde  and  Associates” 
bought  bonds  and  sold  them  to  the  Equi¬ 
table,  taking  a  big  rake-off.  This  recalled  the 
common  practice  of  political  bosses,  who, 
acting  through  dummy  firms,  take  contracts 
for  supplies  and  public  works  on  terms  dic¬ 
tated  by  their  boards  of  aldermen.  Was 
this  done  in  business?  Did  business  men,  in 
control  of  a  corjjoration,  act  as  both  buyer 
and  seller  to  the  cost  of  their  concern? 
“No,  no,  no,”  they  said.  This  was  all  “ most 
extraordinary.”  You  might  have  thought, 
to  hear  those  Wall  Street  men  talk,  that  this 
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foolish  boy,  Hyde,  was  introducing  for  the 
first  time  into  business  the  corrupt  methods 
and  the  graft  of  political  bosses.  But  I  clung 
to  the  brazen  fact  that  that  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  having  heard  all  about  these  things, 
had  reelected  the  head  of  this  novel  [Hilitical 
organization  of  business  graft  to  office,  and 
1  kept  pressing  for  the  explanation. 

“We  tried  to  get  the  directors  to  act,”  the 
Alexander  leak  said.  "We  saw  enough  of 
them  one  by  one,  and  we  told  them  more 
than  enough  to  beat  Hyde,  but  some  of 
them  stayed  away  from  the  final  meeting, 
and,  as  for  the  rest,  Hyde  won  enough  of 
them  back  to  give  him  his  majority.” 

“Then  the  boy  has  organizing  ability?” 
I  said. 

“No;  but  Willie  has.  Willie  attends  to 
the  organization,  to  all  the  iwlitics.” 

Willie?  That  was  a  new  name  then,  and 
I  was  tempted  to  ask  who  Willie  was.  But 
two  other  words  attracted  me  more.  I 
wanted  to  understand  the  “organization” 
and  “  politics  ”  of  that  business  board.  Any¬ 
body  can  understand  how  the  “low-down 
creatures”  we  send  to  legislatures  are  or¬ 
ganized  by  parties,  held  by  caucuses,  and 
voted  like  dummies  to  keep  a  rogue  in  power. 
But  these  directors  were  picked  men  of 
business.  How  could  a  Willie  organize  for  a 
Jimmy  such  men  as  they  were? 

“Oh,”  said  the  leak  naively,  “Jimmy  owns 
them,  you  see,  and  Willie  tells  them  how 
Jimmy  wants  them  to  vote.  It’s  a  dummy 
board,  you  understand,  dummy  directors.” 

Dummy  directors!  That’s  American 
slang  for  what  the  English  call  “Guinea 
pigs”:  gentlemen  who  take  orders  on  a 
board  of  directors  for  the  guinea  they  get 
for  each  meeting.  And  we  have  the  thing 
in  piolitics.  We  have  dummy  legislators, 
though  we  do  not  apply  that  term  to  them. 
We  have  to  say  a  “Platt  man,”  a  “Murphy 
man,”  etc.,  and  we  mean  that  the  boss 
owns  them  body  and  soul  and  vote.  But 
could  a  Platt  or  a  Muqffiy  control  Corne¬ 
lius  N.  Bliss,  Sir  William  C.  Van  Horne, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Jacob  H.  SchilT,  James 
B.  Forgan,  Henry  C.  Frick,  el  df  Impos¬ 
sible!  Yet  here  was  a  business  man  de¬ 
claring  that  “Jimmy  Hyde  owned  them,” 
and  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  Jimmy 
was  a  rascal  or  an  ass  or  both. 

I  went  to  a  private  capitalist  who  is  a 
forceful  personality  of  great  power,  and  I 
asked  him  to  explain  the  psychology  of  the 
dummy  director. 


He  mused  a  moment,  then,  “You  never 
served  on  a  board  of  directors,  did  you?” 
he  said.  “No.  Well,  I  did  once.  I  was 
appointed,  just  like  these  men  of  the 
Equitable,  by  the  control,  and  I  set  out  to 
do  my  duty.  I  undertook  to  understand 
that  business,  so  I  asked  questions.  I  didn’t 
go  out  of  my  way;  I  inquired  only  into 
the  matters  that  came  before  me,  but  I 
inquired  diligently.”  He  paused,  and 
laughed.  “I  was  dropjied  at  the  end  of  my 
term,  and  I’ve  never  been  put  upon  a 
Ixiard  of  directors  since.  It’s  this  way: 
you  ask  questions  at  a  meeting  and  a 
cold  silence  falls.  Somebody,  probably  the 
chairman,  drops  a  hint  that  ‘it’s  all  right.’ 
You  piersist  and  you  are  cut.  The  Equi¬ 
table  Board  is  a  typical  board  of  directors. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  men — those 
who  know  all  about  everything  and  those 
who  don’t  know  anything  about  anything.” 

“Then  it’s  the  don’t  knows  who  are 
dummies!”  I  said. 

He  nodded. 

“And  the  do  knows  are — grafters?” 

He  arched  his  brows.  “If  there  is  any 
graft,”  he  said. 

Here  was  a  search-light  for  those  of  us 
who  have  followed  political  scandals.  Folk 
was  able  to  “get”  the  petty  thieves,  like 
the  Equitable  clerk  who  was  sent  to  prison. 
But  he  couldn’t  get  the  boss.  Folk  con¬ 
victed  Butler,  but  he  could  not  put  him 
into  the  penitentiary.  And  the  reason  is 
that  a  b^s  is  a  grafter,  not  a  thief.  .\ 
thief  works  alone  and  steals  money;  a 
grafter  o|)erates  with  associates  and  handles 
funds.  Butler  and  all  jxilitical  bosses  are 
backed  by  big  business  men  whose  punish¬ 
ment  would  hurt  business  and  the  fair 
fame  of  the  city.  And  so  with  Hyde.  He 
had  partners;  he  was  backed  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  associates  who  knew  every¬ 
thing  and  had  a  share  in  some  things.  In 
brief,  he  was  the  head  of  a  system. 

And  the  striking  fact  is  that  this  business 
boy’s  system  of  business  graft  was  so  like 
Butler’s  system  of  political  graft,  and 
Ruef’s,  and  Muqihy’s,  and  Durham’s.  It 
was  like  all  the  bosses’  organizations. 
Butler  had  a  “  combine  ”  which  “  controlled  ” 
the  “organization”  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  St.  Louis,  both  the  municipal  legislature 
and  the  committees  thereof.  This  com¬ 
bine  was  made  up  of  certain  officers  and 
directors,  and  it  dealt  in  the  resources  and 
with  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city. 
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In  the  Equitable  it  was  “Janies  Hazen 
Hyde  and  Associates”  who  dealt  in  the 
resources  of  their  company.  The  asso¬ 
ciates  were  officers  and  directors,  and  they 
dealt  with  themselves  and  with  bankers, 
promoters,  and  the  generals  of  finance, 
some  of  whom  were  on  his  board.  This, 
then,  is  the  system,  political  and  business, 
too.  This  is  the  political-financial  method 
of  conspiracy,  robbery,  and  betrayal  of 
trust  as  we  have  found  it  in  cities,  states, 
and  the  United  States.  P'or  Cannon  and 
Aldrich  ruled  the  House  and  the  Senate 
by  just  such  combines.  This  is  the  Thing 
we,  the  American  people,  are  facing  every¬ 
where. 

Jimmy  Hyde  did  not  invent  this  Thing. 
Butler  used  it  before  the  boy  was  out  of 
college;  and  before  Butler,  Croker  had  it 
in  New  York  and  Brayton  had  it  in 
Rhode  Island — in  politics.  Did  Hyde  get 
it  from  the  politicians  and  adapt  it  to 
business?  I  asked  the  insiders  this  fool 
question. 

“How  in  the  world  could  that  fool,  as 
you  describe  him,  organize  such  a  perfect 
system  of  graft  and 
control?” 

“He  didn’t,”  one 
man  answered.  “  Not 
alone.  Willie — ” 

W’  i  1 1  i  e  again. 

“Who  is  Willie?”  I 
asked. 

“Willie?  Why, 

Willie  McIntyre. 

Don’t  you  know 
William  H.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  the  fourth  vice- 
president?  He  is  the 
man  who  managed 
all  the  politics  of  the 
business.  He  taught 
Hyde  how  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  office  and 
handle  the  syndi¬ 
cates,  trust  com¬ 
panies,  and — all  the 
machinery.” 

“And  where,”  I 
asked,  “where  did 
McIntyre  learn  it?” 

“From  Henry  B. 

Hyde.  Willie  came 
to  us  a  bright,  Irish  ofiice-boy,  and  the 
elder  Hyde  took  a  fancy  to  him.  Loyal, 
shrewd,  discreet,  the  boy  was  used  by  the 
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Founder  for  all  his  confidential  work  and 
so  he  learned — ” 

“So  Henry  B.  Hyde  started  all  this 
business.  He  was  the  first  boss  of  the 
Equitable?” 

“Yes,  and  he  was  a  boss.  Henry  B. 
Hyde  was  a  natural  born  master  of  men. 
He  regarded  this  business  as  his,  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  all  the  men  in  it  were  his  men. 
He  did  what  he  pleased  with  his  own,  and 
I  have  seen  him  call  in  ofiicers  as  high  as 
James  W.  Alexander  and,  before  a  group  of 
visiting  agents,  rake  them  up  and  down, 
just  to  show  he  was  boss.  It  was  painful 
to  see,  but  it  made  Hyde  the  master.  But 
when  this  boy  of  his,  this  Jimmy  boy, 
tried  it — well,  what  was  unpleasant  from 
the  father  became  intolerable  from  the  son. 
There  was  trouble  and,  then,  you  know,  • 
certain  persons  who  wanted  certain  things 
that  certain  other  parties  had — they  helped 
the  trouble  along.” 

There’s  the  story  of  the  Equitable.  A 
big  man  built  him  a  big  thing  and  a  tall  boy 
tried  to  run  it.  It’s  an  old  story  in  politics. 
Thomas  C.  Platt  built  him  a  big  state  ma¬ 
chine  and  Benjamin 
B.  Odell  tried  to  run 
it.  Mark  Hanna 
built  him  a  state  of 
Ohio  and,  dying,  left 
Governor  Herrick  to 
run  it.  And  there 
are  other,  more  re¬ 
cent  cases,  in  other 
states  and  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  all  illustrating 
the  truth  that  you 
may  change  govern¬ 
ors,  mayors,- and 
presidents  as  often 
as  you  please;  they 
don’t  matter.  And 
you  may  change 
presidents  of  banks 
and  railroads  and 
sacred  trusts;  they 
don’t  matter.  But 
when  you  change 
bosses,  either  in  pol¬ 
itics  or  in  business, 
you  must  be  careful 
or  you  will  start 
something.  For  in 
business  as  in  politics,  there  is  a  real 
government  superimposed  upon  the  pa¬ 
per  government,  and  to  overthrow  that 
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means  a  revolution;  as  the  Equitable 
story  illustrates. 

Young  Hyde  made  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  because  he  owned  the  stock  of  the 
company,  he  could  wield  the  control.  He 
wasn’t  strong  enough,  and  strong  hands 
took  it  away  from  him.  But  the  conflict 
with  him,  and  among  the  strong  hands, 
became  so  bitter  that  the  dam  burst  and 
facts  flowed  like  a  flood  over  an  amazed 
public  opinion.  It  was  almost  im|X)ssible 
to  comprehend  the  information  that  came 
out;  but  some  lines  were  clear. 

It  was  soon  shown  that  James  Hazeii 
Hyde  was  comparatively  innocent.  His 
father,  Henrj'  B.  Hyde,  the  founder  of  the 
Equitable,  was  the  founder  also  of  the 
Equitable  system  of  organized  graft.  He 
had  been  investigated  ’way  back  in  1877, 
and  the  results  are  a  matter  of  record.  He 
liad  had  a  salary'  graft,  like  his  son,  and  a 
commission  graft  besides.  He  had  build¬ 
ing  grafts,  which  made  the  story  of  some  of 
the  insurance  office  buildings  put  up  in 
various  cities  read  like  the  stories  of  state 
Capitols  and  city  halls.  He  had  sub-com¬ 
pany  grafts,  not  only  trust  companies,  but 
safe  deposits,  in  which  he  let  the  Equitable 
bear  the  expenses  while  he  and  his  sub¬ 
company  got  the  profits.  And  he  had  syn¬ 
dicates,  too,  all  handled  by  a  ring  which 
controlled  the  committees  which  controlled 
his  dummy  boards  of  directors. 

The  Equitable  system  was  old,  therefore. 
This  business  graft  was  older  than  Butler’s, 
older  than  Croker’s.  It  started  in  Tweed’s 
day.  Did  the  elder  Hyde  start  it?  And 
was  it  confined  to  the  Equitable?  That’s 
what  “the  Street’’  wanted  us  to  lielieve. 
I  remember,  for  example,  that  James  Speyer, 
the  private  banker,  argued  against  my  the¬ 
ory  that  as  one  city  was  like  another,  so 
must  one  insurance  company  be  like  another. 
He  was  sure  the  Mutual,  of  which  he  was  a 
director,  was  clean. 

Xow  I  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  James 
Speyer  was  trying  to  deceive  me  or  was  an 
innocent  ignoramus;  a  do-know  or  a  don’t- 
know  dummy.  But  I  did  know  at  the  time 
that  Henry  B.  Hyde  had  founded  the  Equi¬ 
table  because  of  a  row  with  the  officers  of  the 
M  utual  over  the  graft  in  that  original  old  com¬ 
pany  where  he  was  employed.  So  there  was 
graft  ill  the  insurance  business  before  Hyde’s 
day.  .\nd  that  report  of  the  legislative  in¬ 
quiry  made  in  i877,whichexix)s^  Hyde  and 
the  Equitable,  exposed  the  Mutual,  too,  and 


others.  It  exposed  all  these  old-line  com- 
panies  at  all  the  practices  revealed  for  us 
by  this  new  and  extraordinary  Equitable 
scandal! 

But  we  didn’t  have  long  to  study  the  past 
to  comprehend  the  present.  The  self- 
exjxisure  of  the  Equitable  was  hurting  that 
company,  of  course;  and  the  denials  by  the 
other  companies  that  they  were  equally  cor¬ 
rupt  forced  the  Equitable  leaks  to  drop  us 
some  inside  facts  about  the  Mutual  and  the 
New  York  Life.  That  set  the  whole  jungle 
afire,  and  in  the  light  of  it  we  all  saw  that 
the  Mutual  Life,  the  New  York  Life,  and 
the  Metropolitan  were  all  corrupt,  and  all 
corrupt  just  as  the  Equitable  was  corrupt. 
And  when  Mr.  Hughes  went  at  his  inquisi¬ 
tion  regularly,  methodically,  with  jjower 
from  the  state,  he  developed,  in  an  o\er- 
whelming  mass  of  evidence,  these  truths: 

First:  All  snett  of  the  life-insurance  com¬ 
panies  which  he  inquired  into  were  not  only 
corrupt;  they  all  were  equally  corrupt;  all 
corrupted  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same 
methods,  for  the  same  purposes,  and  to  the 
same  result  to  the  policy-holders. 

Second:  ^Is  these  insurance  companies  were 
corrupt,  so  also  were  the  trust  companies  cor¬ 
rupt  into  which  Mr.  Hughes  shot  side-lights. 

Third:  All  these  businesses  were  cor¬ 
rupted  exactly  as  cities,  states,  and  nations 
are  corrupted;  exactly. 

The  citizens  neglect  their  civic  duties. 
They  follow  leaders  who  perform  their  duties 
for  them  and  betray  them  to  the  bossi's. 
The  bosses  nominate  the  candidates  for 
office,  and  the  j)eople  vote  as  the  les.ser 
leaders  tell  them  to.  This  is  j>ower,  and  the 
political  bosses  organize  that  jxiwer  by  form¬ 
ing  combines  in  the  legislatures  and  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  mayors  and  governors  they 
have  “made.”  Haxing  this  power,  the  big 
political  bosses  betray  or  sell  it  out  to  the 
big  business  bosses  who  want  it,  in  the  form 
of  prixileges:  rights  and  exemptions,  fran¬ 
chises,  grants,  and  laws;  as  the  insurance 
business  illustrates.  The  early  historj'  of 
these  companies  shows  them  contributing 
heaxily  to  a  Yellow  Dog  Fund,  as  they 
called  it,  for  the  campaign  e.xiK'iises  of  the 
]X)litical  bosses.  Then  they  followed  their 
money  to  Albany  to  get  laws  made  or  un¬ 
made  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  apixiint- 
ment  of  the  state  superintendent  of  insur¬ 
ance.  They  wanted  that  official  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  and  not  the  policy-holders.  .And 
the  investigation  by  >ir.  Hughes  disclosed 
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the  fact  that  the  insurance  companies  helped 
to  maintain  at  Albany  a  “House  of  Mirth” 
which  was  established  to  help  corrupt  new 
legislators,  and  keep  our  representatives,  old 
and  new,  representing,  not  the  people  and 
not  the  policy-holders,  but  the  big  insurance 
business  bosses.  And  that’s  the  result  of  our 
so-called  political  corruption:  not  stealing; 
not  money  losses;  but  misrepresentation. 

The  effect  of  the  bribery  and  corruption  is 
to  make  our  political  government  represent, 
not  the  people,  but  the  big,  corrupting  business 
bosses. 

Now  take  these  business  governments 
and  compare  them  with  the  state  of  New 
York  which  they  helped  to  corrupt,  or  any 
other  state  or  city.  The  Equitable,  being  an 
aristocracy,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  a  plu¬ 
tocracy,  is  exceptional.  Boss  Hyde  or  Boss 
Morgan,  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock, 
lends  it  to  men  he  can  trust  to  represent  him, 
not  the  policy-holders,  so  he  can  do  his  will. 
He  may  do  well  or  he  may  do  badly,  but  the 
|)ower  is  his  by  the  terms  of  the  charter.  The 
I)olicy-holders  are  disfranchised,  like  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  they  have 
no  votes,  and  it 
doesn’t  matter.  The 
Equitable  is  as  like 
the  other  insurance 
companies  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  like 
other  cities.  Which 
goes  to  prove,  by 
the  way,  that  it  isn’t 
democracies  alone 
that  are  corrupt. 

For  the  Mutual, 
the  New  York  Life, 
and  the  other  insur- 
ance  companies 
were,  and  they  are, 
democracies  —  in 
form.  The  policy- 
holders  elect  the 
officers  and  direc¬ 
tors.  They  might 
control.  But  they 
don’t.  They  neglect 
their  corporate  du¬ 
ties.  They  follow- 
leaders.  And  the 
ward  leaders  of  an 
insurance  company 
are  the  agents  and  solicitors  who  go  about 
gathering  up  the  proxies  of  their  “friends,” 
the  policy-holders.  This  is  power.  This  is 


the  vital  point  in  business  as  it  is  in  politics. 
For  the  bosses  and  the  ring  in  power  in  the 
life-insurance  companies  nominate  the  can¬ 
didates  for  office  and  then  cast  the  proxies 
of  the  policy-holders  for  their  ticket. 

Mr.  Hughes  brought  out  in  one  company 
after  another  how  this  was  done.  The  varia¬ 
tions  are  slight;  the  method  is  political, 
typical,  and  old.  The  old  committee  of  1877 
laid  it  bare.  One  officer  of  the  Mutual  said 
then  he  didn’t  know  how  many  proxies  his 
ring  had.  It  might  be  ten  thousand,  it 
might  be  thirty.  And  when  that  commit¬ 
tee  (of  politicians)  expressed  incredulity,  he 
said: 

“  W'ell,  if  you  had  been  putting  them  in  a 
box  the  way  I  have  for  years,  you  couldn’t 
tell.” 

Having  the  ballot-box  stuffed,  the  insur¬ 
ance  bosses  had  only  to  organize  the  officers 
and  directors  they  nominated.  Dividing 
the  graft  with  the  most  active  members, 
they  made  up  committees,  with  a  majority 
of  the  ring  on  each  committee,  and — the  rest 
were  dummies.  And  the  result  was  that 
wonderful  thing  called  control,  which  is  so 
highly  valued  in 
business  and  in  pol¬ 
itics.  We  can  see 
why  now.  For,  ha\  - 
ing  control,  the  boss 
and  his  ring  (“  Hyde 
and  Associates”) 
could  run  the  busi¬ 
ness,  not  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  poopile 
generally  and  not  of 
the  policy-holders, 
but  of  the  boss  and 
the  ring.  They  take 
the  big  graft:  the 
control  of  the 
money,  which  is  the 
control  of  credit;  the 
power  to  say  who 
shall  borrow  insur¬ 
ance  money  and  who 
shall  not  borrow  it; 
the  right  to  decide 
whose  investments 
it  shall  go  into  and 
whose  it  shall  not 
go  into.  The  lesser 
members  of  the  ring 
take  the  minor  grafts:  buildings,  trust  com- 
p>anies,  and  subordinate  institutions  gener¬ 
ally.  And  the  pwtty  leaders  and  heelers  take 
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the  small  grafts:  salaries,  sinecures,  station¬ 
ery,  and  other  supply  contracts,  restaurant, 
bar,  and  barber-shop  rake-offs.  It  always 
seemed  to  me,  following,  as  I  did,  both  the 
public  exposure  and  the  petty  gossip  of  that 
insurance  scandal,  that  this  business  graft 
was  worse  than  any  city  I  ever  investigated. 
And  I  mean  by  that  statement  that  it  was 
both  bigger  and  meaner;  more  general,  more 
shameless,  and  more  disgraceful.  But  there 
was  no  essential  difference  in  the  net  result: 

As  in  politics,  so  in  this  business,  the  efect 
of  the  corruption  was  to  make  the  government 
represent  business;  big  business;  the  very  same 
interests  and  men  for  whom  our  political  gov¬ 
ernments  are  kept  corrupt. 

But  there  is  one  striking  sign  that  poli¬ 
tics  is  better  than  business,  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  government,  by  business  men,  of  a 
business  is  worse  than  the  political  govern¬ 
ment,  by  politicians,  of  a  state. 

The  reform  of  the  insurance  business  came 
from  politics. 

I  happen  to  know  that  one  jirominent, 
very  astute  financier  who  was  a  director 
in  one  of  the  Big  Four  insurance  com- 
])  a  n  i  e  s  ,  went 
jiersonally  to 
llarriman,  Rogers, 

Ryan,  and  other  big 
financial  bosses  who 
controlled  these  in¬ 
surance  businesses, 
and  pleaded  with 
them  to  see  to  it  that 
they,  the  business 
men,  and  not  the 
state,  should  start 
and  carry  through 
the  reforms  which 
were  ine\'itable. 

“Don’t  let  the 
state  do  it,”  he  said. 

‘‘It  will  be  only  one 
more  precedent  for 
state  regulation,  and 
that  leads  to  state 
control,  state  own- 
er^hip,  and  social- 
i<im.  Don’t,’’  he 
begged.  “Don’t  let 
Xew  York  do  it.  Do 
it  yourselves,  do  it 
quick,  and  do  it  well.” 

And  he  told  me  aftertvard  why  he  was  so 
urgent;  and  what  the  real  reasons  were  that 
he  gave  to  his  associates. 


“The  big  thing  in  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,”  he  said,  “is  the  piower  to  dispose  of 
its  funds.  Not  to  steal  them,  you  under¬ 
stand.  Morgan,  Ryan,  none  of  these  men 
would  think  for  one  moment — of  stealing 
money.  And  they  wouldn’t  let  it  be  stolen 
either,  if  they  could  help  it.  But  in  order  to 
get  the  power  to  use  the  big  money  in  a  big 
way,  they  had  to  connive  at  the  grafting 
and  stealing  by  the  officers,  directors  and 
others  who  gave  them  the  control.  Now 
here  was  a  chance  to  cut  that  all  out.  Everj  - 
body  was  scared;  all  the  small  fry  would 
understand  that  their  grafts  were  unsafe. 
And  that  would  leave  us  all  we  wanted — the 
{Kjwer  to  direct  the  investment  and  the 
loans  of  insurance  funds  into  our  prop)osi- 
tions.  Those  funds  are  the  cornerstone  of 
credit  in  this  country,  and  I  knew  that,  if 
the  state  got  to  probing  underneath  the 
scandals,  it  would  discover  this  and  limit 
the  field  of  investment  for  those  funds.  And 
that’s  what  happened.” 

This  man  failed  to  convince  his  colleagues. 
There  were  several  forces  against  him.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  in  a  row  among 
themselves.  T  h  e  y 
couldn’t  agree  upon 
a  division  of  the 
swag,  and  some  of 
them,  notably  Har- 
riman  and  Ryan, 
were  as  powerful  in 
the  state  as  they 
were  in  finance. 
They  thought  they 
could  control  and 
use  the  investigation 
against  the  other 
bosses.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  these 
business  bosses 
lacked  then,  as  they 
lack  now,  the  |x)wer 
to  control  them¬ 
selves.  Their  pas¬ 
sions  and  their  wants 
are  so  strong,  so  un- 
disciplined,  that 
they  couldn’t  re¬ 
strain  them  even  if 
a  revolution  were 
impending.  Lawson 
jumped  in  with  his 
reform  movement.  And  his  was  sound,  by 
the  way.  It  was  democratic.  He  appealed 
to  the  policy-holders  to  defeat  the  old  party 


orms  in  cities,  states,  and 
only  in  the  improvement 
graft.”  Well,  that’s  true. 
Every  expKjsure  and 

I  reform  of  a  city  or  a 
state  that  I  ha\e 
studied  has  scared 
the  little  grafters, 
some  of  whom  are 
caught  and  punished. 
This  enables  the  big 
bosses  to  cut  out  the 
petty  graft,  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  rebate,  on 
a  business  basis,  the 
big,  safe  graft,  and  so 
give  “good  govern¬ 
ment.”  But  it  leaves 

^1  the  bosses  in  control 

!  and  the  government 
representing,  not  the 
people,  but — business. 

The  insurance  scan¬ 
dal  scared  the  insur¬ 
ance  men,  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  they 
cut  out  most  of  the 
foolish,  petty  grafts; 
not  all;  not  Tontine, 
for  example.  It  will 
take  another  reform 
to  set  that  evil  right. 

recommended  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  opposed  And  the  big  graft  is  limited.  Mr.  Hughes 
by  its  big  business  bosses.  Why?  Why  restricted  the  scope  of  investment  for 
was  a  corrupt  state  more  efficient  and  insurance  funds,  and  the  insurance  bosses 
more  honest  than  a  corrupt  business?  have  been  appealing  ever  since  through 

Because  the  people  do  take  some  interest  their  officers  both  to  the  legislature  and 

in  politics.  They  neglect  business  utterly,  to  the  policy-holders  to  broaden  that  scope, 

and  they  vote  foolishly  in  a  state,  but —  But  there  is  considerable  scope  now  and, 
they  vote  in  a  state.  There  is  some  democ-  within  it,  the  bosses  can  control  the  dis- 
racy  in  politics.  Therefore  our  political  position  of  funds  of  the  insurance  policy- 

governments,  with  all  their  corruption,  do  holders.  For,  as  in  politics,  the  reform 

sometimes  feel  and  respond  to  the  will  of  did  not  touch  the  real  thing, 
the  people.  The  financial  bosses  who  control  so  largely 

But  how  about  this  insurance  reform?  NewV  or  hand  other  states  and  the  United  States, 
I  said  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  that  control  absolutely  the  insurance  companies. 
The  next  instalment  of  “IT”  will  appear  in  the  .\pril  number. 
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I.X  aaer  a  year  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  Marlowe,  Mrs. 
Marlowe  had  not  really 
grown  up.  The  year  had 
changed  her  from  a  happy 
little  girl,  whose  immatu- 
—  ;  rity  had  a  blossom-like 

■  charm,  to  a  Ijewildered 
and  heartsic-k  little  girl  with  no  charm  what¬ 
ever;  but  it  had  not  seized  to  lift  her  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  jetines  jiUes  into  the  woman 
of  the  world  class  where  she  was  now  due. 
(.)ut  of  her  experience  she  had  gained  an  in- 
n<K  ent  cynicism,  summed  up  in  such  general- 
iz^itions  as  that  man’s  love  is  a  thing  cruelly 
overstated  in  fiction;  and  a  few  minor  accom¬ 
plishments,  notably  the  ability  to  cry  cjuite 
soundlessly  in  the  d.irk,  without  sigh  or  tremor 
to  lietray  her  to  the  ironically  keen  senses 
within  reach  of  her  hand.  Hut  these  acquire¬ 
ments  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  her 
sad  lack  of  personal  aplomb. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  year  a  half-broken  colt  did 
for  Marlowe  what  several  fellow-citizens  had 
felt  warmly  impelled  to  do  at  one  time  or 
another — did  it  very  thoroughly.  Marlowe 
was  carried  up  the  wide  stairs  trampled  and 
bleeding,  but  with  his  lieauty,  unfortunate¬ 


ly,  quite  unmarred;  and  so  Mrs,  Marlowe, 
gathering  the  unconscious  head  into  her  arm-, 
cried  over  its  heljdess  jjcrfection  in  an  anguish 
of  reenforced  illusion,  and  straightway  dedi¬ 
cated  herself  as  a  door-mat. 

The  official  verdict  was  that  Marlowe  would 
live,  hoj<elessly  crippled;  the  unofficial  one. 
“God  help  his  wife!”  And  she  needed  help; 
for  Marlowe,  in  his  black  sullenness,  visited 
this  his  great  trouble  on  her  as  he  had  already 
learned  to  visit  his  lesser  ills.  As  his  strength 
came  back,  a  cold  and  courteous  di.slikc  wa< 
the  wc;ipon  with  which  he  punished  her.  He 
never  voluntarily  s|K>ke  to  her,  never  let  his 
ex  es  rest  on  her  even  for  a  passing  moment — 
no  mean  torture  to  a  heart  in  love.  Her 
eager,  ])atient  attempts  to  draw  some  word 
from  him  were  ignored  or  answered  briefly 
with  stiff,  unwilling  li|)s.  Kvery  offer  of 
sendee  met  with  a  wearied  refusal.  At  first 
this  mcthcxl  of  treatment  was  only  the  e.\- 
jiression  of  a  great  bitterness — that  he,  with 
strength  and  wealth  and  lieauty,  and  all  his 
interests  bound  to  active  things,  must  lie  like 
a  log  until  death  released  him.  Then,  when 
he  saw  how  effective  it  was,  it  grew  into  a 
system.  The  one  earthly  sati.sfaction  left  to 
Marlowe  was  the  quivering  of  that  unresentful 
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love  beneath  every  blow,  and  its  faithful, 
futile  return  after  e;ich  rebuff. 

She  was,  of  course,  blamably  lacking  in 
spirit,  but,  crippled  by  her  love,  she  could  not 
help  it;  and  he,  no  doubt,  could  not  help  being 
irritated  by  her  weakness.  Yet  it  was  stupid 
of  him,  for  Adair,  taken  aright,  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  companion,  full  of  gayety  and  an  unex- 
|)ected  little  darting  humor,  while  Adair, 
taken  wrong,  was  anxious,  colorless,  flavor¬ 
less.  The  heat  of  affection  was  needed,  as 
yet,  to  bring  out  the  secret  writing  on  the 
small,  white  ixige.  And  he  did  not  really 
hate  her.  There  were  moments  when  her 
sweetness,  both  of  body  and  spirit,  nearly 
broke  through  his  sullen  reseiwe;  and  she 
might  have  died  in  her  despair  but  for 
memory  of  the  night  when  he  pulled  her 
suddenly  down  to  him  and  crushed  his  face 
inlo'her  soft,  white  gown,  leaving  it  marked 
with  tears. 

She,  |)oor  child,  prayed  desperately  over 
his  attitude — “Show  me  the  way  to  reach  him, 
for  surely  all  this  love  could  help!  Don’t  let 
him  shut  me  out  forever!” — and  rose  up  each 
(kiy  with  fresh  hojie,  fresh  plans  for  cun¬ 
ningly  surmounting  the  hostile  barrier.  Her 
eyes,  clinging  to  the  somlaer,  exquisite  profile, 
burned  with  hot  tears  of  pity;  her  arms 
ached  to  mother  him;  her  soft  little  mouth 
trembled  with  the  unsjient  tenderness  within; 
she  stood  like  a  frightened  child  with  an 
offering  of  flowers — one  gentle  word  would 
have  brought  her  running.  All  of  which 
Marlowe  perfectly  understood  and  in  his  bit¬ 
ter  fashion  enjoyed. 

But  a  day  came  when  he  went  too  far.  The 
reliellion  must  have  long  l>een  secretlv  pre¬ 
paring,  unknown  to  herself,  in  the  depths 
from  which  the  grown  woman  Adair  was  to 
emerge,  for  it  did  not  come  with  the  prepara¬ 
tory  threatenings  and  mutterings  of  the  usual 
revolt.  It  was  more  like  an  explosion;  and 
when  the  dust  had  cleared  away,  the  little  girl 
Adair  was  dead  under  the  wreckage,  and  Mrs. 
Marlowe  had  entereri  on  her  career  as  a 
woman  of  the  world. 

It  had  lieen  a  dismally  unsuccessful  morn¬ 
ing.  She  had  told  him  little  tales  of  the 
household,  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  hoj^elessly 
conscious  that  there  was  an  eager  note  in  her 
voice  and  that  he  hated  her  for  it;  she  had 
read  to  him  while  he  stared  fixedly  over  the 
blazing  flowers  on  his  stone  balcony  and  gave 
no  sign  of  listening;  she  had  adjusted  his 
comforts,  praying  that  she  might  not  be 
clumsy  and  annoy  him,  and  reading  by  his 


suppressed  frown  that  shq  did.  Her  heart 
grew  sick  to  faintness  with  the  persistent 
failure. 

“Would  you  rather  be  alone,  Nick,  and 
just  rest?”  she  asked  at  last. 

“Thanks,  I  believe  I  should,”  was  the  dry 
answer. 

She  rose  at  once,  but  hesitated  beside  him. 
“Have  I  tired  you?”  Her  voice  was  tremu¬ 
lous. 

For  once  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked 
straight  into  her  face. 

“  You  bore  me,”  he  said  quietly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  then  returned  to  his  contemplation  of 
the  geraniums. 

It  was  murder  in  the  first  degree.  After  a 
ghastly  pause,  some  automatic  force  took  her 
to  her  own  room.  She  closed  and  locked  the 
door,  and  no  one  saw  her  again  that  day. 
Perhaps  Marlowe  was  a  little  frightened  at 
what  he  had  done,  for  late  in  the  afternoon  he 
sent  to  ask  some  trivial  favor.  Her  maid 
reported  that  she  was  lying  down  with  a  head¬ 
ache  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  next  day  the  new  Mrs. 
Marlowe  emerged.  She  wore  a  riding-habit 
that  had  become  decidedly  large  for  her  in  the 
weeks  of  its  disuse.  Her  head  was  at  a  new 
angle,  and  her  cheeks  did  not  lack  color  when 
she  paused  in  Marlowe’s  dooi^vay. 

“Good  morning,  Nick.  I  am  going  for  a 
ride,”  she  said,  and  her  eyes  were  as  steady  as 
her  voice.  “Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?”  His  glance  barely  touched  her  in 
passing,  but  nevertheless  he  saw  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  new  Mrs.  Marlowe  saw  that  he 
saw,  and  was  fiercely  glad  of  it. 

“  Nothing,  thank  you,”  he  said  indifferently. 

“Am  rei’oir,  then.” 

He  could  hear  the  horses  on  the  gravel 
below  and  her  voice  sjjeaking  to  the  dogs.  He 
did  not  see  her  again  until  after  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  she  appeared  in  rather  splendid 
evening  dress  for  that  season  of  the  year,  her 
air  preoccupied  and  hurried. 

“The  de  Vrieses  are  coming  to  dinner,  and 
bringing  Jerome  Wilde  and  Luty  Severance, 
who  are  staying  with  them,”  she  explained. 
“Should  you  like  to  see  any  of  them,  after¬ 
ward?  Orwouldthey — boreyou?”  Theireyes 
met  over  the  fatal  word,  but  hers  betrayed 
nothing  beyond  a  polite  interest  in  his  answer. 

“Luty  would  be  a  godsend,”  he  said  with  a 
suppressed  sigh  for  all  the  past  weeks  of 
boredom.  “Beg  her  to  come  up,  with  my 
compliments.”  If  the  stroke  drew  blood,  she 
gave  no  sign. 
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“She  will  love  to,”  was  the  courteous 
answer  as  she  turned  away.  He  knew  she 
must  be  acting — she  had  always  been  child¬ 
ishly  depress^  by  his  enjoyment  of  Luty 
Severance;  yet  he  was  uneasy,  even  while  he 
made  cynical  bets  on  the  duration  of  this  new 
attitude.  The  day  had  been  long.  More¬ 
over,  he  admired  spirit. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  went  back  to  her  own  roi>m 
and  lay  face  down  on  the  couch,  crushed  into 
the  cushions,  for  a  desolating  ten  minutes. 
'Fhen  the  flame  of  anger  that  had  l)een  bring¬ 
ing  out  such  strange  characters  on  the  inno¬ 
cent  white  page  swej)t  her  to  ‘her  feet  again. 
She  went  downstairs  with  brilliant  ease  of 
carriage  as  the  horn  of  an  automobile  an¬ 
nounced  her  guests. 

The  dinner  was  not  an  ordeal,  for  her 
anger  was  a  fever  that  lifted  her  above  pain. 
If  it  sank  for  a  moment,  she  had  only  to 
whisper  to  herself,  “  Von  Iwrc  me" — the  cut  of 
that  lash  never  failed.  New  jxwers  .seemed 
to  l>e  at  her  command — a  splendid  new  in¬ 
difference  that  brought  success  in  its  wake. 
Her  childish  tendency  to  wince  at  trifles  had 
l)een  swallowed  up  in  a  sudden  wide  tolerance 
that  included  even  noisy,  horsy  Luty,  with 
her  laugh  like  breaking  china  and  her  rough 
si'cech;  and  she  found  a  surprising  Ijeauty  of 
spirit  in  the  clumsy  features  of  Jerome  \\’ilde, 
which  had  l)ecome  so  ho|)elessly  unimjxtrtant 
from  the  moment  that  Nicholas  Marlowe  had 
first  flashed  on  her  vision.  She  had  scarcely 
seen  or  thought  of  Jerome  since  he  had 
briefly  excused  himself  from  coming  to  her 
wedding;  now  she  was  surprised  to  realize 
how  fond  she  had  really  been  of  him — must 
have  been,  to  explain  this  sudden  ease  and 
gayety  in  his  presence.  When  Luty,  preceded 
by  her  coffee,  went  up  to  visit  Marlowe,  Mrs. 
Marlowe  took  her  other  guests  out  on  the  ver¬ 
anda,  and  was  passionately  glad  that  her 
laugh  could  ring  so  true  as  it  rose  to  the 
flower-banked  windows  above. 

Luty  stood  by  Marlowe’s  couch,  her 
thumbs  in  her  satin  girdle,  her  bright,  hard 
smile  accepting  everything,  avoiding  nothing. 

“Well,  here  you  are,  for  a  fact,  Nicky,”  she 
admitted.  It  was  refreshing  to  a  man  sur¬ 
feited  with  feminine  delicacy  and  considera¬ 
tion. 

“Looks  that  way, doesn’t  it?”  he  returned. 

“Hard  luck — beastly  hard  luck!” 

“Rather.  Sit  down,  Luty.  It  is  g<Kxl  to 
see  you.” 

She  drew  up  a  chair  with  her  f(x»t  and 
settled  herself  cross-kneed. 


“That  was  always  the  one  good  point  in 
your  character,  Nicky — that  you  liked  me,” 
she  said,  taking  up  her  coffee-cup.  “A  man 
can’t  be  all  Ixid,  you  know,  when  he  likes  the 
only  person  who  hands  it  to  him  between  the 
eyes.” 

“Not  ‘all  bad’?  Dear  me,  I  have  been 
ctxldled  here  so  long,  I  had  quite  forgotten  mv 
unpopularity.”  Marlowe  looked  amusedlv 
interested.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  it  still 
])ersists,  that  even  this  hasn’t  whitewashed 
me?”  Luty  finished  her  coffee,  and  l)ent 
toward  him,  resting  her  elbows  on  her  knees. 

“\\hat  have  you  been  doing  to  Adair?” 
she  demanded,  with  an  air  of  getting  down  to 
bu>iness. 

“Doing  to  .\dair?”  His  politely  lifted 
eyebrows  asked  for  an  explanation;  and  he 
immediately  got  it. 

“Um  hm.  Last  time  I  s;iw  her  she  was 
the  s;ime  white  mouse — \a>u  couldn’t  ex])ect 
much  whitewashing  while  she  hwked  like 
that,  my  boy!  Now  all  at  once  white  mouse 
has  turned  into  little  black  cat — bad  little 
black  cat  out  ft)r  trouble,  and  flirting  to  beat 
the  cars  with  Jerry  Wilde.  It  has  l)egun  to 
whitewash  you  already  with  the  e.\cellent  de 
^'rieses;  but  I  have  a  notion  you  probably 
ought  to  be  hanged  for  it.  Hm?  This  is 
really  a  second  Mrs.  Marlowe;  somehow 
}  ou’ve  made  away  with  the  first.”  She  rested 
her  chin  on  her  clasped  fingers  and  eyed  him 
shrewdly.  “I’d  rather  be  your  horse  than 
your  wife,  Nicky,”  she  added.  “You're 
fairly  decent  to  beasts.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  would  be  rather  hard- 
gaited,  my  dear  Luty.”  There  was  irritation 
untler  his  suavity. 

“She  has  even  warmed  up  to  me,”  Luty 
went  on,  ignoring  the  comment.  “I  always 
u>ed  to  know  the  poor  mouse  was  saying  to 
herself,  ‘That  dreadful  woman!’  whenever  I 
ojiened  my  mouth.”  Her  sudden,  discordant 
laugh,  with  its  odd  crash,  was  genuinely 
kindly.  “  But  the  new  Mrs.  Marlowe  calls  me 
Luty  and  meets  me  halfway  every  time.  Oh, 
.she’s  all  right,  your  black  cat — she’s  going  to 
swing  it  properly,  after  all.  She’ll  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Oh,  dear,  yes,”  she  concluded  absently, 
as  the  sweet,  ascending  chime  of  Adair’s 
laugh  came  in  over  the  geraniums,  followed 
by  Jerome’s  deeper  note. 

“Flirting  with  Jerome — dear  me,  how 
bored  she  must  have  been,  to  come  down  to 
that,”  mused  Marlowe.  “Jerome  would 
make  an  excellent — guardian,  say,  or  partner 
at  bridge;  but  as  a  lover - !” 
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Luty  turned  on  him  with  an  unexpected 
fladi  of  anger. 

Lord,  how  little  you  do  know!”  she 
exclaimed.  “The  woman  Jerome  cares  for 
won’t  need  any  other  heaven,  let  me  tell  you. 
Only  a  little  fool  of  a  white  mouse  would  have 
let  him  go.  I  suppose  you  think  brilliancy 
and  good  looks  matter.  Well,  they  don’t. 
Most  of  us  hate  them  after  we’ve  cut  our 
eyeteeth — better  remember  that,  my  boy! 
Jerome’s  got  something  to  give  a  woman  that 
all  you — oh,  well,  what’s  the  use  of  talking!” 
She  started  from  her  chair  and  strode  rest¬ 
lessly  about  the  room;  her  movements  were 
always  short-skirted,  even  when  the  occasion 
had  forced  long  draperies  upon  her. 

Marlowe’s  slight  smile  had  a  touch  of  vin¬ 
dictiveness.  “1  did  not  know  you  were  a 
victim  of  unretjuited  passion,  Luty,”  he  ob- 
ser\cd. 

She  came  back  to  the  couch  and  stood 
looking  down  on  him,  her  thumbs  in  her 
girdle,  her  smooth,  black  head  dropped  for¬ 
ward.  “  Well,  you  know  it  now,”  she  said,  her 
tone  grimly  practical.  “It  doesn’t  matter — 
I  was  born  to  something  of  the  sort.  Makes 
one  kind  of  sorry  for  white  mice,  though — 
’tisn’t  their  game.” 

He  frowned.  “My  dear  wonaan,  you  are 
becoming  outrageously  moral,”  he  prdtested. 

“  Always  was — it’s  my  long  suit.  Only  you 
took  it  for  humor,  before;  you  must  be  grow¬ 
ing  in  grace  and  understanding.” 

“Or  losing  in  humor,  perhaps.  It  wouldn’t 
be  strange,  in  the  circumstances.” 

“You’re  bound  to  change  in  some  way,” 
she  admitted  thoughtfully,  returning  to  her 
chair.  “I’ve  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it. 
You  see,  Nicky,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life 
you’re  getting  discipline.  If  your  father  had 
lived,  and  your  mother  had — well,  cared 
more  for  her  job,  you’d  have  got  it  as  you 
came  along.  But  no  one  ever  gave  ten  straight 
minutes’  attention  to  your  character  in  your 
life — except  me,  perhaps — and  it  wasn’t  a 
self-regulator.  And  now,  d’you  see,  you’re 
getting  it  all  at  once — a  most  almighty 
licking!  Yes,  all  the  lickings  and  all  the 
moral  suasion  you  didn’t  get  in  your  youth 
are  being  handed  to  you  now  in  an  awful 
bunch.  Oh,  you’re  bound  to  change  under 
it,  my  boy.” 

“No  doubt  I  shall  give  Sunday  Bible  les¬ 
sons  from  my  couch  of  pain,”  said  Marlowe 
irritably. 

“Well,  you’ll  learn  one  thing,”  said  Luty 
impersonally.  “If  you’re  too  cussed,  ])eople 


won’t  stand  for  it  now  as  they  would  when  you 
could  dine  and  mount  ’em.  Hello,  here 
comes  the  second  Mrs.  Marlowe — the  first 
never  swished  like  that.  I’d  like  to  know 
how  you  made  away  with  her,  Nicky!” 

Adair’s  entrance  prevented  the  sharp 
answer  that  had  risen  to  his  lips.  Really, 
Luty  went  too  far.  He  used  to  find  her 
abuse  piquant,  but  she  was  overworking  it. 
Adair,  seeing  the  frowning  spark  in  his  eyes, 
took  it  for  impatience  at  the  interruption,  and 
had  to  fight  down  a  surging  misery  that 
threatened  to  drown  her  before  their  eyes. 

“I  haven’t  come  to  spoil  things,”  she  said 
quickly.  “The  de  Vrieses  feel  that  they 
must  go;  but,  Luty,  why  won’t  you  stay  a  few 
days  and  amuse  the  invalid?  He  is  tired  to 
death  of  me!”  Her  glance  met  Marlowe’s 
for  an  instant  and  she  smiled  slightly.  “  You 
would  be  a  blessing  to  him,”  she  urged,  “and 
Mrs.  de  Vries  says  she  will  let  you.” 

Marlowe  seconded  the  invitation  with  a 
show  of  zeal,  and  when  they  promised  to  send 
for  her  things  that  night,  Luty  consented. 

“I’d  choke  if  I  had  to  sleep  in  your  frills, 
Adair,”  she  admitted.  “1  know  you  haven’t 
a  thing  that  isn’t  hand-embroidered  and 
strung  up  with  ribbon.” 

“Perhaps  Nicholas  could  help  you  out,” 
suggested  the  new  Mrs.  Marlowe,  and  the 
two  went  away  together  laughing. 

Marlowe  lay  awake  longer  than  was  good 
for  him  that  night;  things  Luty  had  said  stuck 
disagreeably  in  his  mind.  “Flirting  to  beat 
the  cars  with  Jerry  Wilde” — what  abomi¬ 
nable  expressions  the  woman  used!  Adair 
was,  of  course,  merely  punishing  him;  he 
professed  to  be  amused  at  this  turning  on 
him  of  the  dovelike  spirit,  and  to  fear  lest 
she  should  lack  the  nerve  to  keep  it  up;  and 
yet  under  all  his  pride  and  irony  and  coldness 
lay  a  little  sick  chill  of  fright.  He  had  not 
valued  his  wife  very  deeply;  yet,  after  all, 
what  else  had  he  now?  Luty’s  coarse  sug¬ 
gestion  that  his  importance  had  lain  in  his 
material  possessions  was  just  the  sort  of 
assertion  he  himself  would  have  made; 
nevertheless,  coming  from  the  outside,  it 
stung.  A  man  could  scarcely  spare  both  his 
world  and  his  wife.  So  he  cursed  his  help¬ 
lessness,  and  listened  intently  for  the  slip¬ 
pered  feet  that  so  often  stole  to  his  door  in  the 
night.  He  would  have  driven  her  away  with 
his  coldness  if  she  had  come;  yet  he  listened 
all  night  long. 

The  morning  dawned  in  radiant  summer 
beauty.  Marlowe  would  have  preferred  to 
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sulk  in  his  room,  but  his  nurse  inexorably 
moved  him  to  the  balcony,  where  he  must  lie 
facing  the  great,  fresh  sweep  of  the  lawns, 
the  pale  gleam  of  the  lake,  the  sparkling 
woods  beyond  muffling  the  little,  rollinghills — 
all  his,  and  he  a  log  in  the  center  of  it.  His 
spirit  was  very  close  to  despair  when  at  last  a 
step  in  the  room  behind  him  jerked  un¬ 
pleasantly  at  his  heart.  It  was  Luty,  in 
heavy  boots  and  brown  hclland,  her  lacquered 
black  hair  in  its  unchanging  pad  at  the  back 
of  her  neck,  her  brown  face  sensibly  cheerful. 

“  Great  day,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  she  commented. 

“No,”  said  Marlowe,  letting  his  evelids 
fall. 

No?  Well,  just  as  you  like.  Want  a  game 
of  anything?” 

“No — thank  you.” 

She  paused  l>eside  him.  “P»K)rold  Nicky, 
I  don’t  wonder.  I  resjject  your  sand,  my 
boy,  but  if  you  want  to  spit  it  all  out,  just  for 
once,  don’t  mind  me.  It  might  do  you  good.” 

He  was  barely  listening  behind  his  closed 
lids,  for  his  strained  senses  had  heard  another 
step  coming  down  the  hall.  When  it  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  room,  a  savage 
impulse  to  hurt  even  as  he  was  being  hurt 
made  him  take  Luty’s  brown,  stubby  hand 
and  hold  it  against  his  lips. 

“You  are  a  joy,  Luty,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  know  how  to  make  it  up  to  you  for 
coming.” 

“Oh,  rot!”  sjiid  Luty  cheerfully. 

The  step  within  had  faltered  and  paused 
for  an  instant.  When  it  came  forward  again, 
Marlowe  dropped  the  hand  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  garden  with  a  slight  frown. 

“Hello,  here  she  is,”  said  Luty. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  wore  a  linen  riding-habit,  and 
a  sailor  hat  wonderfully  suited  to  the  girlish 
cun  es  of  her  face.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  showed  an  e.xcited  brilliancy. 

“G(K)d  morning,  everybody,”  she  said 
gayly.  “I  hope  you  slept,  Luty,  with  no 
ribbons  to  disturb  you.  Have  your  lunch  up 
here  with  Nick  if  I  am  not  back.” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Luty, 
whose  glance  had  passed  curiously  from 
Marlowe  to  his  wife;  their  eyes  had  not  met. 

“Over  the  hills  and  far  away,”  she  said 
with  a  reckless  laugh.  “There  is  Jerome, 
now — doesn’t  he  ride  well !  ”  And  she  leaned 
over  the  balcony  rail  to  wave. 

“Jerry!”  exclaimed  Luty,  a  note  of  dismay 
in  her  voice.  “Why,  he  was  leaving  early 
this  morning.  He  simply  had  to  go.” 

“Oh,  the  de  Vrie'^es  jxfrsuaded  him  to  stay 


with  them  a  little  longer,  after  all,”  was  the 
careless  explanation  as  Adair  picked  a  flaming 
blossom  and  tossed  it  to  the  horseman  beneath. 
“Good  catch,”  she  laughed.  “I’ll  be  right 
down,  Jerry.  Good-by,  both  of  you.  I  am 
ko  glad  you  are  here,  Luty.”  She  pinned 
another  scarlet  blossom  to  her  coat  and  went 
away  singing. 

The  tw'o  on  the  balcony  said  nothing  until 
the  voices  below  had  died  away.  When  Luty 
turned  from  the  last  glimpse  of  the  riders,  she 
found  Marlowe  smiling  blackly. 

“Poor  Luty — to  think  we  lured  you  away 
from  the  de  Vrieses  on  a  false  basis,”  he  said 
mockingly. 

“Well,  I  am  likely  to  see  as  much  of  him 
here  as  I  should  there,”  was  the  curt  answer. 

“And  do  you  still  feel  that  compassion  you 
spoke  of  for  the  sufferings  of  white  mice?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I  don’t  know!  Shut  up, 
Nick — I  hate  you  when  you  look  like  that. 
I  think  I’ll  take  a  turn  about  the  place,  if  you 
don’t  mind.” 

“Take  one  for  me,  too,”  urged  Marlowe. 

Adair  did  not  ride  very  long,  after  all.  The 
fever  that  fed  her  gayety  soon  burned  low, 
away  from  the  house,  and  she  had  to  come 
back  to  revive  it,  or  else  slip  down  into  the  pit 
of  dark  misery  that  was  always  gaping  for 
her.  She  kept  Jerry  for  lunch,  and  sum¬ 
moned  others  by  telephone  for  afternoon  tea 
and  dinner,  so  that  she  and  Luty  were  not 
once  alone  together.  Though  she  found 
occasion  to  flit  past  Marlowe’s  door  many 
times,  she  did  not  visit  him  until  she  was 
dressed  for  dinner.  His  glance  at  her 
evening  splendor  ended  in  a  faint,  a  very 
faint,  smile,  under  which  she  stiffened  and 
straightened.  They  were  alone,  and  she 
named  the  dinner  guests  with  no  pretense  at 
geniality. 

“Should  you  like  to  see  any  of  them?”  she 
asked. 

“Not  if  Luty  will  come  up,”  he  said 
deliberately. 

“V’ery  well,  I  will  ask  her.”  .And  she 
swept  out  of  the  room.  Her  anger  needed  no 
forcing  now;  she  told  herself  she  hated  him. 

Some  of  the  guests  stayed  all  night,  and  the 
next  day  she  devoted  herself  feverishly  to  their 
amusement.  Luty  lunched  up  on  the  balcony 
with  Marlowe,  at  his  request,  and  their  voices 
still  came  to  Adair  when  at  last  she  stood  on 
the  steps  smiling  good-by  after  her  departing 
guests,  several  hours  later.  Marlowe  laughed, 
the  quick,  amused  laugh  that  only  Luty  could 
draw  from  him.  .Adair’s  hands  clenched. 
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and,  turning  abruptly,  she  went  up  tu  the 
balcony.  The  two  made  an  interesting 
picture  in  the  afternoon  glow,  framed  in  a 
glory  of  scarlet  blossoms.  Luty  was  hand¬ 
some  in  her  odd,  brown  fashion. 

“Luty,  you  must  be  tired,  sitting  still  all 
day,”  Adair  began,  proud  of  her  obedient 
voice,  that  could  speak  so  casually  over  hot 
flames.  “Don’t  you  want  the  horses  or 
something?” 

Luty  considered,  with  a  stretch  and  a 
glance  at  the  golden-green  reaches  of  wood 
and  meadow. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  she  asked. 
Her  face  fell  at  the  answ’er: 

“Oh,  I  am  going  out  with  Jeny  in  his  little 
motor — unless  Nick  wants  me  ?  ”  Adair  added 
with  a  faint  smile. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Marlowe. 

“I  thought  it  most  unlikely.”  little 
flame  nearly  burst  through. 

“I  rejoice  that  you  are  having  so  good  a 
time,”  he  returned  with  abominable  polite¬ 
ness. 

“Yes,  we  are  both  fortunate.  Luty  ha.>; 
been  just  what  you  said  she  would  be,  a  god¬ 
send.  Good-by.  I  don’t  know  when  I  shall 
be  back,  but  I  don’t  suppose  it  matters.” 

Luty’s  eyes  followed  her  gravely  as  she 
hurried  away. 

“You  must  have  done  something  rather 
awful  to  the  first  Mrs.  Marlowe,  Nicky,”  she 
said,  after  a  long  pause.  “I  think  I’ll  go  for 
a  walk.” 

He  did  not  answer,  nor  notice  her  depar¬ 
ture.  When,  presently,  a  motor  tooted  re¬ 
motely  for  the  gates  to  be  opened,  he  sum¬ 
moned  his  nurse  and  demanded  irritably  to 
be  moved  indoors. 

Adair  was  not  back  at  dinner-time,  and 
after  waiting  half  an  hour  Luty  allowed  a 
course  or  two  to  be  placed  in  front  of  her,  but 
soon  rose  impatiently,  and,  going  down  to  the 
gates  in  the  warm  darkness,  stood  for  a  long 
time  watching  and  listening.  Then  she  went 
up  to  Marlowe. 

“The  usual  breakdown,  I  suppose,”  she 
said  cheerfully.  “Shall  I  teach  you  double 
dummy  bridge?  It’s  loathsome.” 

“Then  do,  by  all  means,”  assented 
Marlowe. 

They  played  listles.sly  for  an  hour,  making 
innumerable  blunders,  which  neither  noticed; 
then,  at  the  distant  sound  of  a  horn,  their  eyes 
met  with  a  start  that  was  a  lietrayal. 

“They’’!  l)e  hungrj,”  said  Luty  practically, 
and  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  to  watch  the 


avenue.  The  horn  sounded  again,  but  m.ire 
faintly;  the  dim  vibration  presently  da-d 
away.  When  it  was  certain  that  nothing  was 
coming  up  the  drive,  she  returned  to  the  r(M)in. 

“It  is  after  half  past  nine,”  she  s;iid 
casually.  “They  are  probably  coming  home 
ignominiously  behind  two  o.xen.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Marlowe,  shuffling  the 
cards  with  nertous  fingers.  “Suppose  we 
play  some  more.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  lo;»lh- 
some  game.” 

They  laughed  and  fell  to  playing  again, 
with  forced  spirits,  and  tense  ner\-es  for  any 
sound  without.  Marlowe’s  attendant  came, 
but  was  sharply  sent  away. 

“Sleep  till  I  ring  for  you,  and  tell  the 
servants  to  go  to  bed,”  he  commanded. 
“  Mrs.  Marlowe  has  been  detained  by  a  break¬ 
down.  It  is  your  make,  Luty.” 

“I  suppose  they  were  nowhere  near  a 
telephone,”  said  Luty.  “I  make  it  without.” 

“Without — a  card  in  your  hand,  I  .sup¬ 
pose,”  he  supplemented,  and  they  laughed 
tremendously. 

When  eleven  o’clock  struck,  the  cards  fell 
suddenly  from  Marlowe’s  fingers. 

“I  believe  in  such  cases  it  is  customar)-  to 
leave  a  farewell  note  on  the  bureau,”  he  said 
with  cold  deliberateness.  “You  might  go 
and  look.” 

“Oh,  don’t!”  she  muttered,  starting  to  her 
feet.  “  You  know*  it’s — nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“Of  course;  we  both  know  it.  Yet  since 
you  gave  me  such  a  vivid  sketch  of  Jerome’s 
charms  as  a  lover - ” 

“Don’t!”  she  repeated.  “He  wouldn’t. 
He’s  too  square.” 

“Though  she  would,  perhaps?” 

Luty  bid  her  arm  on  the  mantelpiece, 
dropping  her  forehead  on  her  wrist. 

“Adair  is  off  her  head — straight  crazy  with 
unhappiness,”  she  said  slowly.  “I’ve  seen 
and  felt  it  from  the  first  moment,  (iod 
knows  what  she  wouldn’t  do  if  she  were 
urged.  Oh,  these  little,  sweet,  warm,  stu|)id 
women !  ”  She  struck  her  clenched  fist  against 
the  brick.  “Why  is  it  that  men  go  mad  over 
them?  There’s  twenty  times  more  to  me 
than  there  is  to  her,  and  Jerry  has  brains 
enough  to  know  it — and  yet  she  has  only  to 
look  at  him  and  he’s  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever.” 

“Possibly  it  is  l)ecause  she  does  not  care 
for  him,”  suggested  Marlowe,  with  a  desjK*r- 
ate  etT»»rt  to  sound  unconcerned.  It  was  too 
successful;  she  answered  with  a  flare  of  anger. 

“She  didn’t  care  once.  But  if  the  colt  had 
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done  for  you,  my  boy,  she  would  have  married 
him  w'ithin  a  year.” 

He  turned  white,  hut  he  still  held  his  voice 
in  command.  “No  doubt  it  is  a  pity  the 
colt  was  interrupted,  then,”  he  observed. 

“A  great  pity,  so  far  as  those  two  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  Luty  roughly. 

“W^at  would  you  suggest?  Shall  I  grace¬ 
fully  put  myself  out  of  the  way?  An  accident 
would  be  fairly  easy  in  my  state  of  being.” 

“Oh,  don’t  talk  rot!  Self-sacrifice  isn’t 
your  long  suit.” 

“But  you  forget  how  I  am  changed  and 
exalted  by  suffering.  You  were  teUing  me 
about  it  the  night  you  came — don’t  you 
remember?” 

“Oh,  be  still,  be  still!  Drop  it — cut  it 
out!”  She  turned  on  him  passionately.  “If 
you  haven’t  a  human  heart  yourself,  at  least 
remember  that — ”  Through  her  angry 
misery  the  look  on  his  face  suddenly  reached 
and  smote  her.  She  came  swiftly  across  the 
room  and  stood  beside  him  until  at  last  his 
unwilling  eyes  were  raised  to  hers. 

“Oh,  Nick,  old  chap!  I’m  sorry,*’  she 
muttered.  “I  was  an  ass.  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  You  six)ke  both  truly  and  to  the  point,” 
said  Marlowe,  still  defensive  in  words,  though 
his  trouble  stood  forth  nakedly  in  his  eyes. 

She  sat  dowm  beside  him,  her  head  dropj)ed 
on  her  palms,  and  they  fell  to  rigid  listening 
again.  The  night  teemed  with  vague  be¬ 
ginnings  of  sound  that  strung  them  to  ex¬ 
pectation  but  died  away  unexplained.  A 
dog  trotting  past  on  the  graveled  drive 
brought  Luty  to  her  feet  for  a  startled  half- 
second.  A  breath  of  wind  started  a  deceptive 
humming  in  the  elms. 

“I  have  always  known  w'ith  my  mind  that 
I  hadn’t  a  ghost  of  a  show  with  Jerome,”  she 
said  suddenly.  “But  just  lately— oh,  one 
can  be  such  a  fool!”  He  nodded,  but  made 
no  answer.  Ten  minutes  later  a  clock  struck, 
a  single,  silvery  note.  It  was  half  past  eleven. 

“I  told  her  she  bored  me,”  said  Marlowe. 
Luty  drew  a  sharp  breath,  shivering. 

“So  that  was  it?  You  might  better  have 
knocked  her  down.  Was  it  true?”  she 
added  presently. 

“I  thought  so  at  the  time.  I  have  since 
learned  better.  I  am,  as  you  say,  changing.” 

“No  wonder  she - ” 

A  sound  brought  their  eyes  together  for 
an  instant.  It  increased  rapidly  and  unmis¬ 
takably,  yet  they  pretended  not  to  Ijelieve 
until  there  was  a  flash  of  lights  on  the  drive. 


“I  will  let  her  in,”  said  Luty,  and  wiat 
downstairs. 

Adair  came  in  with  a  tired  step,  Tier  fai  c 
white  but  oddly  impassive,  as  though  she  were 
beyond  any  possibility  of  emotion. 

“I  see  that  Nick’s  lights  are  lit,”  she  s.iid 
dully.  “I  hope  he  didn’t  stay  up  for  me.  Is 
it  very  late?”  She  paid  no  attention  to  the 
answer,  going  straight  on  up  to  her  husband’s 
room.  His  eyes  turned  to  her  with  a  look 
they  had  never  worn  before,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  notice  it. 

“I  am  sorry  you  stayed  up,”  she  said, 
sinking  down  on  a  little  straight  chair  and 
letting  her  hands  drop  in  her  lap.  “It  has 
been  very  dreadful.  We — ^we  hiut  a  child. 
It  was  miles  away  on  the  Ridge  road,  by  a 
little  wood-cutters’  settlement.  We — it  wasn’t 
our  fault.  The  people  saw  that — oh,  thank 
God,  his  mother  saw  thatl”  She  sobbed 
nervously,  with  drv’  eyes.  “He  tried  to  dare 
us,  poor  little  soul!  They  told  us  where  the 
nearest  doctor  was,  and  Jerome  flew  for  him. 
I  tried  to  help  with  the  boy.  It  w’as  more 
than  two  hours  liefore  the  doctor  came.  That 
dear  mother — she  was  so  forgiving!  I  could 
have  died  for  her.  The  doctor  worked  over 
him  hours,  and  we  helped,  Jerome  and  I. 
The  child  will  be — crippled.”  She  dropiHjd 
her  face  into  her  hands,  and  neither  Marlowe 
nor  Luty  had  words  to  say  to  her.  She 
seemed  hojjelessly  remote  from  them.  “Of 
course,  we  are  going  to  look  out  for  him, 
alwaj-s,”  she  went  on  presently,  dragging  her¬ 
self  to  her  feet.  “Not  just  with  money;  we 
shall  see  that  he  gets  a  training  that  makes  his 
life  some  good  to  him.  We  planned  it  all 
out  on  the  way  home.  But  it  doesn’t  really 
make  up.  I  am  sorry  if  you  were  uneasy. 
It  was  too  late  to  send  word  by  the  time  we 
were  back  where  there  were  telephones. 
Good-night.” 

“Don’t  you  want  something  to  eat?”  Luty 
asked  awkwardly. 

“No.  I  had  things  there,”  she  said,  and 
went  away  without  a  glance  at  either  of  them. 
After  a  hesitating  look  at  Marlowe,  Luty  also 
went  without  comment. 

The  moments  seemed  unbearable  hours  to 
Marlowe  until  his  attendant  had  left  him  in 
merciful  darkness.  Truly,  as  Luty  had  said, 
he  was  at  last  facing  discipline;  and  of  all  the 
blows  fate  had  dealt  him,  not  one  had  cut  like 
that  unconscious  recurrent  “we”  of  his  wife’s 
narrative.  “We” — she  and  the  man  who 
loved  her;  “we”  who  were  to  take  charge 
of  this  child’s  future.  There  had  been  no 
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acting  in  her  aloofness  to-night.  No;  he  had 
persistently  driven  her  away  from  him  until 
at  last  she  had  accepted  it  and  gone.  And 
the  strange  thing  was  that,  over  all  his  misery 
for  himself,  he  was  suddenly,  desperately 
sorry  for  her.  He  lay  facing  that  new  vision 
of  her — of  the  pathos  of  what  she  had  borne 
in  her  marriage  and  was  still  to  bear — until 
the  pain  grew  intolerable,  and  he  dragged 
himself  up  on  one  elbow,  looking  wildly  about 
in  the  darkness  for  some  way  out  of  it  all. 
There  would  be  no  self-sacrifice  in  throwing 
away  this  wretched  remnant  of  a  life,  and 
surely  it  was  the  least  he  could  do  for  her. 
He  lit  his  dim  night  light  and  mechanically 
looked  at  the  time — four  o’clock.  Then  his 
haggard  eyes  searched  for  the  means,  and 
found  it  in  his  medicine-chest.  His  hand  was 
perfectly  steady  as  he  chose  a  bottle  and  held 
it  up  to  the  light  to  see  how  much  it  held. 
There  was  enough;  and  the  event  would  pass 
for  the  usual  accidental  overdose. 

“This  isn’t  being  noble  or  self-immolating 
or  any  of  that  rot,”  he  muttered,  reaching  for 
a  glass.  “It  is  simply  a  short  cut  out  of  a 
very  bad  scrape,  for  me.  If  .\dair  profits  by 
it,  of  course  I  am  net  sorry.  And — I  wish 
her  letter  luck  next  time,  that’s  all,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  uncorking  the  bottle.  Then  he 
started  violently,  for  the  door  was  softly 
o|)ening.  He  had  barely  time  to  hide  the 
bottle  l>ehind  a  pile  of  books  before  Adair 
l(N)ked  in. 

“I  saw  your  light  and  I  was  afraid  you 
were  suffering,”  she  said,  coming  across  to 
his  side.  She  had  a  way  of  braiding  her  hair 
in  two  plaits  that  fell  over  her  ears,  making  a 


brown  frame  for  the  rounded  sweetness  of  her 
face;  it  was  flushed  with  sleep  now,  and  she 
held  her  white  dressing-gown  about  her  as 
though  she  had  been  too  hurried  to  fasten 
it.  “I  woke  up  suddenly — frightened  about 
you,”  she  confessed. 

“Why  ‘frightened’?”  he  asked  imperson- , 
ally,  “If  something  did — happen  to  me,  as 
they  call  it,  it  would  be  the  greatest  blessing 
that  could  befall  you.” 

“No,”  she  said. 

“You  are  not  going  to  pretend  that  you 
still  care  for  me?”  The  question  sounded 
mocking,  and  her  lip  trembled,  but  after  a 
moment  she  answered  him  steadily: 

“I  am  afraid,  when  love  once  gets  really 
going  in  a  woman,  it  can  hardly  be — stopped. 
I’ve  thought  about  it  a  gr»at  deal.  A  man 
hurts  and  bruises  and  checks  it,  but  it  always 
— readjusts  itself,  some  way,  and  goes  on. 
Girls  say,  ‘I  couldn’t  love  a  man  who  did  this 
or  that.’  But  they  would,  if  they  once  got 
really  going.  I’m  sorn-,  but  it’s  true.” 

“But  think,  Adair!”  He  spoke  vehemently. 
“You  might  have  a  live  man,  who  knew  how 
to  love  you,  instead  of  a  peevish  log  who - ” 

“No,  no!”  Her  voice  rose  sharply. 

“You  still  want  me,  you  poor  child?” 

“Oh,  Nick,  don’t  you  know?” 

He  held  out  his  arms  to  her,  with  passionate 
satisfaction  that  they  were  strong  arms  still. 

“Passing  the  love  of  women,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “You  are  making  a  bad  bargain, 
my  Adair.” 

She  pressed  her  cheek  closer  to  his  for 
answer.  From  the  garden  and  the  elms  came 
the  first  faint  stirrings  of  dawn. 


WINGS 

By  .\RTHUR  STRINGER 


O  BOBOLINK,  meadow-lark,  swallow,  and  swift. 
To  soar  as  you  sing  is  your  godlier  gift! 

But  we  who  are  held  by  an  earthlier  chain 
To  the  dust  that  the  winnowing  wing  may  disdain. 

We  follow  each  ])ath  that  your  pinions  have  sought, 

.\11  the  heights  that  we  lost,  all  the  freedom  forgot, 
.\n(l  out  of  our  durance  a  sorrow  is  bom, 

.\nd  out  of  our  sorrow  a  music  is  torn, 

.\nd  out  of  our  music,  lo,  wakens  and  swings 
The  Soul  that  is  swifter  and  lighter  than  wings! 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  INSTALMENTS 

‘‘All  the  young  fellow's  good  for  is  to  spend  money":  This  is  the  opinion  of  Kirk  Anthony  held  by  the  public  and 
his  own  father  at  the  opening  of  the  story.  The  son  of  a  millionaire  railway  man,  young  Anthony  had  elected,  upon  his 
graduation  from  Yale,  to  remain  there  as  football  coach  rather  than  to  accept  the  career  his  father  offered  him. 

After  a  great  football  victory  he  starts  out,  arith  the  boon  companions  whom  his  father  so  dislikes,  for  an  all-night 
celebration  in  New  York  restaurants.  When  the  group  has  thinned  down  to  half  a  dosen,  Hi(mns — Anthony‘s  closest 
friend — introduces  one  Jefferson  Locke,  from  Missouri.  Locke,  claiming  that  he  is  being  followedfor  his  money,  offers  to 
play  host  to  the  company  if  they  arill  stay  with  him  till  he  sails,  the  foUoaring  morning.  When  thin^  are  at  their  myest, 
a  waiter  tells  Locke  that  there  is  a  man  outside  who  wants  to  borrow  coat  and  apron  in  order  to  get  into  the  room  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Anthony  immediately  proposes  to  impersonate  Locke,  and  when  the  pseudo-waiter  enters,  Anthony  and  the  rest 
jump  on  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  Higmns,  half  drunk  by  this  time,  fells  the  intruder  with  a  bMtle,  and  the 
group  is  sobered  by  the  shock  of  the  discovery  that  he  is  a  plain-clothes  man.  ‘The  proprietor,  in  response  to  certain  yellow¬ 
back^  bills  erf  Locke's,  agrees  to  “fix”  things,  and  the  celebrators  continue  their  restaurant  rounds.  At  dawn  Locke 
persuades  Higgins,  now  quite  irresronsible.  to  help  him  put  through,  as  a  practical  joke,  a  plan  for  sending  AnUiony  off, 
penniless,  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Panama — the  point  of  the  joke  being  to  make  Antony  work,  and  the  pmnt  of  the  plot 
apparently  being  to  divert  pursuit  and  suspicion  from  Locke.  As  a  result,  the  next  day  Anthony  wakes  up,  very  sick 
and  bewildered,  on  a  ship,  where  he  finds  himself  known  as  Jefferson  Locke.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  Kirk  meets  the 
Cortlandts.  who  are  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  Panama,  and  a  friendship  grows  up  betareen  him  and  Mrs.Cortlandt,  asroman 
of  charm  and  intellectual  power,  some  years  Kirk's  senior.  When  they  land  at  Colon.  Kirk  is  forced  to  appeal  to  Weeks, 
the  American  consul.  Weeks  c^les  Kirk's  father,  and  takes  care  of  the  young  man  for  a  areek.  But  the  elder  Anthony's 
mesaage.  when  it  comes,  pronounces  Kirk  an  impostor,  and  Weeks,  furious,  throars  his  raest  out.  That  evening,  in  a  public 
park, T^k  comes  upon  a  young  Jamaican  nem.  Allan  Allan,  who  is  also  homeless,  and  the  two  start  out  together  in  search 
of  food.  On  the  way.  they  are  involved  in  the  excited  commotion  of  a  fire,  and  Kirk,  impatient  at  the  incompetence  of  the 
firemen,  takes  a  hand.  In  an  attempt  to  resist  interference,  he  turns  a  hose  on  an  official,  who,  it  h^pens.  is  the  commandant 
of  police.  Thoeupon.  both  Kirk  and  Allan  are  arrested,  thrown  into  jail,  and  brutally  treat^.  The  English  consul  secures 
Ally's  release,  but  Weeks  refuses  to  get  Kirk  out;  eventually,  Allan  reaches  the  Cortlandts,  at  Panama,  and.  despite  her 
husband's  protest  on  the  fpotmd  of  political  expediency,  Mrs.  Cortlandt  insists  on  hastening  to  Colon  and  rescuing  Kirk. 
A  few  days  later,  when  Kirk  is  the  Cortlandts'  west,  he  gets  an  unsimed  letter,  evidently  from  his  father,  indicating  that 
the  police  authorities  are  looking  for  him,  and  rnusing  all  aid  unless  Kirk  can  ‘‘make  a  man  of  himself.”  Kirk  at  once  tells 
Mrs.  Cortlandt  the  whole  situation,  and,  with  the  promise  of  her  influence,  decides  to  go  to  work  on  the  CanaL 
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CHAPTER  XI— The  Truth  About  Mrs.  Cortlandt 


Edith  cortlandt  was  not  the  sort  young  man,  bent  a  searching  look  upon 

to  permit  delay.  At  lunch  she  intro-  Kirk,  as  he  said,  “Mrs.  Cortlandt  tells  me 

duced  Kirk  to  the  Master  of  Transpor-  you’re  going  to  be  one  of  us.” 

tation  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  saying:  “Yes.” 

“Mr.  Runnels  has  offered  to  take  you  out  The  Master  of  Transportation  took  in  the 
through  the  Cut  this  afternoon — and  e.\-  a])plicant  fully,  then  nodded  his  head  as 

plain  the  work  to  you.”  if  pleased  with  his  inspection.  “That’s 

Runnels,  a  straight,  well-set-up,  serious  good.” 
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Anthony  was  drawn  to  the  speaker  in¬ 
stantly,  for  there  was  no  affectation  about 
him.  He  was  straightforward  and  open, 
little  given  to  the  kind  of  small  talk  that 
serves  in  so  many  cases  to  conceal  character. 
He  produced  the  effect  of  a  busy  and  force¬ 
ful  man;  one  could  feel  energy  radiating 
from  him,  and  his  voice  had  a  ring  of  author¬ 
ity.  Like  every  one  down  here  who  was 
doing  something,  he  talked  of  little  besides 
the  Big  Job,  even  when  Mr.  Cortlandt 
joined  the  trio.  As  the  two  younger  men 
rose  to  leave,  Edith  playfully  admonished 
him  to  teach  his  proteg6  the  entire  detail  of 
the  railroad  business  and  have  him  back  in 
time  for  dinner,  to  which  he  agreed. 

“She’s  wonderful,”  Runnels  remarked  a 
moment  later,  as  he  and  Kirk  descended  the 
hotel  steps  together.  “She  told  Colonel 
Jolson  he’d  just  have  to  find  you  a  position, 
and  I  have  been  delegated  to  show,  you 
about.” 

“You  don’t  say.  I  supposed  there  were 
plenty  of  openings.” 

“Not  good  ones.  However,  she  usually 
gets  what  she  wants.  If  I’m  not  a  good 
guide  you  must  put  it  down  toinexjjerience.” 

“The  Cortlandts  seem  to  have  consider¬ 
able  influence,  for  outsiders.  I  thought  I’d 
have  to  begin  at  the  bottom.” 

Runnels  glanced  at  his  companion 
quickly.  “Outsiders!  You  don’t  call  them 
outsiders?” 

“  I  never  quite  figured  out  who  they  are. 
Funny,  by  the  way,  how  everybody  says 
‘they’  in  referring  to  them.” 

“Oh,  she’s  the  whole  team.  Cortlandt ’s 
a  nice  fellow — but —  Did  you  really  think 
that  she’d  let  you  start  at  the  bottom?” 

“Why,  yes.” 

“  I  guess  you  don’t  know  her.” 

“You’re  right,  I  do  not.” 

“Well,  she  knows  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing  in  this  country.  She’s  the  whole 
Diplomatic  Service.  Take  the  Colombian 
trouble,  for  instance - ” 

“What  trouble?” 

“When  Panama  seceded.  She  manipu¬ 
lated  that,  or  at  least  Steve  Cortlandt  did 
under  her  direction.  She  was  the  brains  of 
the  whole  affair,  however,  and  those  New 
York  lawyers  merely  did  what  she  told  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  cleverest  e.xploits  on  record. 
Colombia  wouldn’t  let  us  build  the  Canal, 
so  Panama  seceded.  War  was  declared,  but 
the  United  States  interfered  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  bloodshed.  One  Chinaman  was  killed. 


I  believe,  by  dropping  a  flatiron  on  his  toe, 
or  something,  and  by  the  time  the  excite¬ 
ment  had  died  out,  we  had  begun  digging. 
She  knows  Central  America  like  the  palm  of 
her  hand.  When  she  says  Kirk  Anthony 
wants  a  position,  we  hirelings  jump  about 
and  see  t^t  he  gets  it.  Oh,  you’ll  have  any 
job  you  want.” 

“Well!”  The  recipient  of  this  good 
news  congratulated  himself  silently.  “I 
wish  you’d  tell  me  something  more  about 
her.” 

“There  isn’t  time  just  now;  our  motor  is 
waiting.  But  we  have  the  whole  afternoon 
ahead  of  us.” 

The  two  passed  through  the  railroad 
gates  and  took  their  places  in  the  little  car. 
When  they  were  imder  way,  Runnels  went 
on,  “  I’m  supposed  to  show  you  this  end  of 
the  work  and  tell  you  what  it  all  means.” 

“  Then  please  start  at  the  beginning.  You 
see,  I  probably  know  less  about  it  than  any¬ 
body  living.” 

“Of  course  you  know  the  general  lay¬ 
out?” 

“  I  tell  you  I  don’t  know  a  thing.  There’s 
no  use  four-flushing.” 

Runnels  smiled  at  this  candor.  “Well, 
the  ditch  will  be  about  fifty  miles  long,  and, 
roughly  sp>eaking,  the  work  is  in  three  parts 
— the  dredging  and  harbor-building  at  sea- 
level  on  each  end  of  the  Canal,  the  lock- 
work,  and  the  excavations  on  the  upper 
levels.  That  dam  you  saw  building  at 
Gatun  will  form  a  lake  about  thirty  miles 
long — quite  a  fish-pond,  eh?  When  a  west¬ 
bound  ship  arrives,  for  instance,  it  will  be 
raised  through  the  Gatim  locks,  three  of 
them,  and  then  sail  along  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  ocean,  across  the  lake,  and  into 
a  channel  dug  right  through  the  hills,  imtil 
it  reaches  the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel.  Then 
it  will  be  lowered  to  a  smaller  lake  five  miles 
long,  then  down  again  to  the  level  of  the 
Pa^c.  An  eastbound  ship  will  reverse  the 
process.  Get  the  idea?” 

“Sure.  It  soimds  easy.” 

“Oh,  it’s  simple  enough.  That’s  what 
makes  it  so  big.  We’ve  been  working  at  it 
five  years,  and  it  will  take  five  years  more  to 
complete  it.  Before  we  began,  the  French 
had  spent  about  twenty  years  on  the  job. 
Now  a  word,  so  you  will  have  the  general 
scheme  of  operation  in  your  head.  The 
whole  thing  is  run  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission — six  men.  most  of  whom  are  at 
war  with  each  other.  There  are  reallv  two 
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railroad  systems — the  I.  C.  C.,  built  to  haul 
dirt  and  rock  and  to  handle  materials  in  and 
out  of  the  workings,  and  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
road,  w'hich  was  built  years  ago  during  the 
California  gold  rush  and  bought  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  time  of  that  ter  ible  revolu¬ 
tion  I  told  you  about.  The  latter  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  system — hauls  passengers  and  freight, 
but  the  two  work  together.  You  will  start 
in  with  the  P.  R.  R.,  Mr.  Anthony,  under 
my  despotic  sway.” 

•*I  know  a  little  about  railroading.” 

“So  much  the  better.  There’s  a  big  rail¬ 
road  man  by  your  name  in  the  States.  Are 
you  related?” 

“I  believe  so,”  Kirk  answered  quietly. 

“  Go  ahead  with  the  lesson.” 

“The  Canal  Zone  is  a  strip  of  land  ten 
miles  wide  running  across  the  Isthmus — 
really  an  American  colony,  you  know,  for 
we  govern  it,  pKjlice  it,  and  all  that.  As  for 
the  work  itself,  well,  the  fellows  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  Canal  are  dredging  night  and 
day  to  complete  their  part,  the  lock  builders 
are  laying  concrete  like  mad  to  get  their 
share  done  first,  the  chaps  in  the  big  Cut  are 
boring  through  the  hills  like  moles  and  break¬ 
ing  steam-shovel  records  every  week,  while 
we  railroad  men  take  care  of  the  whole 
shooting  match.  Of  course  there  are  other 
departments — sanitary,  engineering,  com¬ 
missary,  and  so  forth — all  doing  their  share; 
but  that  is  the  general  scheme.  Every’body 
is  trying  to  break  records.  We  don’t  think 
of  anything  except  our  own  business.  Each 
fellow  believes  the  fate  of  the  Canal  depends 
upon  him.  We’ve  lost  interest  in  everything 
except  this  ditch,  and,  while  we  realize  that 
there  is  such  a  place  as  Home,  it  has  become 
merely,  a  spot  where  we  spend  our  vacations.. 
They  have  wars  and  politics  and  theatres 
and  divorces  out  there  somewhere,  but  we 
don’t  care.  We’ve  lost  step  with  the  world, 
we’ve  dropp)ed  out.  When  the  newspapers 
come,  the  first  thing  we  look  for  is  the  Pan¬ 
ama  news.  We’re  obsessed  by  this  job. 
Even  the  women  and  children  feel  it — you’ll 
feel  it  as  soon  as  you  become  a  cog  in  the 
machine.  Polite  conversation  at  dinner  is 
limited  to  tons  of  rock  and  yards  of  concrete. 
Oh,  but  I’m  tired  of  this  concrete  talk.” 

“Try  the  abstract  for  a  change.” 

“It’s  interesting  at  first,  then  it  gets  tire¬ 
some.  Lord!  It’s  fierce.” 

“The  work,  too?” 

“Everything!  Ever>’  day  you  do  the 
same  thing;  every  day  you  see  the  same 


faces,  hear  the  .same  talk;  even  the  breeze 
blows  from  the  same  direction  all  the  time, 
and  the  temjjerature  stays  at  the  same  murk 
winter  and  summer.  Every  time  you  go  out 
you  see  the  same  coach-drivers,  the  same 
Spiggoty  policemen  leaning  against  the 
same  things;  every  time  you  come  in  you 
eat  the  same  food,  drink  the  same  liquor, 
sit  in  the  same  chair,  and  talk  about  the 
same  topics.  Everything  runs  too  smoothly. 
The  weather  is  too  damned  nice.  The 
thermometer  lacks  originality.  W’e’re  too 
comfortable.  Climate  like  that  gets  on  a 
white  man’s  nerves;  he  needs  physical  dis¬ 
comfort  to  make  him  contented.  I’d  give  a 
forty-dollar  dog  to  be  good  and  cold  and 
freeze  my  nose.  Why,  Dr.  Gorgas  has  made 
us  so  sanitary  that  we  can’t  even  get  sick. 
I’d  hail  an  epidemic  as  a  friend. 

“  It’s  even  harder  on  the  women  folks,”  he 
went  on,  “for  they  can’t  find  anything  to 
kick  about,  so  they  fuss  with  each  other  and 
with  us.  .  They  have  clubs,  you  know,  to 
improve  things,  but  there’s  nothing  to  im¬ 
prove.  We  had  a  social  war  recently  over 
a  button.  One  clique  wanted  a  club  em¬ 
blem  that  would  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
while  the  other  faction  was  in  favor  of  a 
dollar  button.  I  tell  you,  it  was  serious. 
Then,  too,  we’re  all  tagged  and  labeled  like 
cans  of  salmon  with  the  price  mark  on — we 
can’t  four-flush.  You  can  tell  a  man’s  sal¬ 
ary  by  the  number  of  rocking-chairs  in  his 
house,  and  the  wife  of  a  fellow  who  draws 
eighteen  hundred  a  year  can’t  associate  with 
a  woman  whose  husband  makes  twenty-five 
hundred.  They  are  very  careful  about  such 
things.  W’e  go  to  the  same  dances  on  the 
same  dates,  we  dance  with  the  same  people 
to  the  same  tunes  by  the  sanie  band,  and 
when  we  get  off  in  some  comer  of  the  same 
veranda  in  search  of  the  same  old  breeze, 
which  we  know  is  blowing  at  precisely  the 
same  velocity  from  the  usual  quarter,  our 
partners  tell  us  that  Colonel  So-and-So  laid 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  more  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  this  week  than  last,  or  that 
Steam-shovel  No.  23  broke  the  record  again 
by  eighty  yards.  It’s  hell!”  He  stopjK-d, 
breathless. 

“VV’hy  don’t  you  quit?”  suggested  .An¬ 
thony. 

“Quit!  What  for?  Good  Lord,  we  like 
it.  Here  we  are  at  Pedro  Miguel,  by  the 
way.  W’e’ll  be  into  the  Cut  shortly.” 

To  his  left  Anthony  beheld  another  scene 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  at  Gatun. 


NOWHERE  ON  THE  CANAL  WAS  THERE  ANY  IDLENESS.  NOWHERE  A  COLD  MACHINE 

OR  A  MAN  AT  REST. 
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Other  movable  steel  cranes,  with  huge, 
wide-flung  arms,  rose  out  of  another  chasm 
in  which  were  extensive  concrete  workings. 
From  a  distance,  the  towers  resembled  parts 
of  a  half-constructed  cantilever  bridge  of 
tremendous  height.  Another  army  was 
toiling  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  more  cars 
shunted  back  and  forth,  more  rock-crushers 
rumbled;  but  before  Kirk’s  eye  had  photo¬ 
graphed  more  than  a  small  part,  the  motor¬ 
car  had  sped  past  and  was  rolling  out  ujx)n 
a  bridge  spanning  the  Canal  itself.  To  the 
northward  appeared  an  opening,  cut  through 
the  hills,  and  Runnels  said  simply: 

“Culebra!” 

\  moment  later  he  announced:  “We 
leave  the  P.  R.  R.  tracks  here  and  switch  in 
on  the  I.  C.  C.  Now  you’ll  begin  to  see 
something.” 

Down  into  the  Cut  the  little  car  went,  and 
at  last  Anthony  saw  the  active,  pulsating 
heart  of  this  stupendous  undertaking.  The 
low  range  was  severed  by  a  gorge  blasted  out 
by  human  hands.  It  was  a  mountain  valley 
in  the  making.  High  up  on  its  sides  were 
dirt  and  rock  trains;  dozens  of  compressed- 
air  drills,  their  spars  resembling  the  masts  of 
a  fleet  of  catboats  at  anchor;  behind  these, 
grimy,  powerful  steam-shovels  which  rooted 
and  grunted  quite  like  iron  hogs.  Along  the 
tracks  at  various  levels  flowed  a  constant 
current  of  traffic;  long  lines  of  empty  cars 
crept  past  the  shovels,  then,  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  sped  away  northward  up  the  valley, 
to  return  again  and  again.  Nowhere  was 
there  any  idleness,  nowhere  a  cold  machine 
or  a  man  at  rest.  On  ever>'  hand  was  smoke 
and  steam  and  sweat.  The  drills  chugged 
steadily,  the  hungry  iron  hogs  gouged  out 
the  trails  the  drills  had  loosened,  the  trains 
rolled  past  at  intervals  of  a  moment  or  so. 
Lines  of  electric  wire,  carried  upon  low 
wooden  “shears,”  paralleled  the  tracks, 
bearing  the  white-hot  sparks  that  rent  the 
mountain.  At  every  switch  a  negro  flag¬ 
man  crouched  beneath  a  slanting  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron,  seeking  shelter  alike  from 
flying  fragments  and  the  blazing  sun.  From 
beneath  the  drills  came  occasional  subter¬ 
ranean  explosions;  then  geysers  of  muddy 
water  rose  in  the  air.  Under  the  snouts  of 
the  steam-shovels  “dobe”  shots  went  off  as 
boulders  were  riven  into  smaller  fragments. 
Now  and  then  an  excited  tooting  of  whistles 
gave  warning  of  a  bigger  blast,  as  the  flagmen 
checked  the  flow  of  traffic,  indicating  with 
arms  upraised  that  the  ground  was  “coming 


up.”  Thereujxjn  a  brief  lull  occurred;  men 
hid  themselves,  the  work  held  its  breath,  as 
it  were.  But  while  the  detonations  still 
echoed,  and  before  the  flying  missiles  had 
ceased  to  shower,  the  human  ants  were 
moiling  at  their  hills  once  more,  the  wheels 
were  turning  again,  the  jaws  of  the  iron  hogs 
were  clanking. 

Through  this  upheaval  the  motor-car 
penetrat^,  dodging  trains  of  “flats,”  which 
moved  sluggishly  to  afford  passage,  up  and 
down  over  the  volcanic  furrows  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  gorge  or  along  some  shelf  beneath 
which  the  foundations  were  being  dug.  At 
times  a  shovel  reached  out  its  five-yard  steel 
jaw  and  gently  cleared  the  rails  of  debris,  or 
boosted  some  boulder  from  the  path  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  giant  hand  and  fingers.  Up 
and  down  the  canon  rolled  spasmodic  rum¬ 
blings,  like  broadsides  from  a  fleet  of  battle¬ 
ships. 

“Somebody  with  a  head  for  figures  has 
estimated  what  it  costs  the  Government  to 
send  a  motor-car  like  this  through  the  Cut  in 
working  hours,”  Runnels  said.  “I  don’t 
remember  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  some 
hxmdreds  of  dollars.” 

“Delays  to  trains,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes.  A  minute  here,  thirty  seconds 
there.  Every  second  means  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  yards  unremoved,  and  holds 
back  the  opening  of  the  Canal  just  so  much. 
You  have  postponed  a  great  event  several 
minutes,  Mr.  Anthony.” 

“It’s  the  first  important  thing  I  ever 
did.” 

“Our  little  nine-mile  trip  will  cost  Uncle 
Sam  more  than  a  brace  of  tickets  from  New 
York  to  ’Frisco  and  back  again,  including 
Pullman  and  traveling  expenses.” 

Mile  after  mile  the  sightseers  rolled  on, 
past  scenes  of  never-varying  activity — past 
more  shovels,  more  groups  of  drills,  more 
dirt-trains,  more  regiments  of  men — Run¬ 
nels  explaining,  Kirk  marveling  until  he  was 
forced  to  exclaim: 

“I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  big.  It  doesn't 
seem  as  if  they’d  ever  finish  it.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  finish  it,  if  we’re  let  alone. 
Every  year,  you  know,  we  receive  a  batch  of 
senators  and  congressmen  who  come  down 
to  inspect  and  report.  Sometimes  they 
spend  as  much  as  a  week  on  the  job,  and  fre¬ 
quently  learn  to  distinguish  which  is  the 
Gatun  Dam  and  which  the  Culebra  Cut,  but 
not  always.  Some  of  them  don’t  know  yet. 
Nevertheless,  they  return  to  Washington 
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and  tell  us  how  to  proceed.  Ha\ing  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  Panama  climate  is  good  and 
the  wages  high,  they  send  down  all  their 
relatives.  It’s  too  bad  Colonel  Gorgas  did 
away  with  the  yellow  fever.  You  see, 
there  is  too  much  politics  in  it;  we  never 
know  how  long  our  jobs  will  last.  If 
some  senator  whose  vote  is  needed  on  an 
administration  matter  wanted  my  p>osition 
for  his  wife’s  brother  he  could  get  it.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  president  of  the  Clock- winders’ 
Union  wanted  to  place  his  half-sister’s  hus¬ 
band  with  the  P.  R.  R.  He’d  call  at  the 
White  House  and  make  his  request.  If  he 
were  refused,  he’d  threaten  to  call  a  strike 
of  his  union  and  stop  every  clock  on  the 
Isthmus.  He’d  get  the  job  all  right.” 

“Of  course  that  is  an  exaggeration.” 

“Not  at  all.  The  thing  has  been  done, 
is  being  done  right  along.  The  half-sister’s 
husband  comes  down  here  and  takes  a  job 
away  from  some  fellow  w'ho  may  be  entitled 
to  promotion.” 

“I  suppose  I’m  an  example.” 

Runnels  looked  at  him  scjuarely  before 
answering.  “You  are,”  said  he,  “although 
I  wasn’t  thinking  of  you  when  I  sjwke.  It’s 
something  we  all  feel,  however.” 

Anthony  flushed  as  he  answered:  “  I  don’t 
remember  ever  taking  anything  I  wasn’t 
entitled  to,  and  I  didn’t  think  when  I  was 
shoved  in  here  that  I’d  shove  some  other 
fellow  out.” 

“That’s  about  what  will  happen.  The 
good  positions  are  filled  by  good  men,  for 
the  most  part,  but  Mrs.  Cortlandt  has  asked 
it,  and  you’re  elected.  You  don’t  mind  my 
frankness,  I  hope?” 

“Certainly  not.  I  just  didn’t  happen  to 
look  at  it  in  this  light.”  Kirk  felt  a  vivid 
sense  of  discomfort  as  the  keen  eyes  of  his 
companion  dwelt  up>on  him.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  dare  say  I  don’t  need  a  good  job 
half  as  badly  as  some  of  these  married  fel¬ 
lows.  I  suppose  there  is  room  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  a  chap  can  work  up?” 

“If  he  has  it  in  him.” 

“I  think  I’ll  start  there.” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  laughed  the  Master  of 
Transportation,  “that  sort  of  thing  isn’t 
done.  You  have  the  chance,  and  you’d  lx* 
foolish  to  let  it  slip.  I  don’t  blame  you. 
I’d  do  the  same  under  the  circumstances. 
It’s  merely  a  condition  we’ve  all  got  to  face.” 

“Just  the  same,  I  don’t  like  the  idea.  I’d 
feel  uncomfortable  if  I  met  some  capable 
fellow  whom  I’d  robbed  of  his  chance.  It’s 


hard  work  to  be  uncomfortable,  and  I  don’t 
like  hard  work,  you  know.” 

Runnels  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  as  if 
questioning  the  genuineness  of  this  attitude. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  a  pxxjr  business  man,” 
he  said. 

“  Rotten !  ”  Kirk  admitted.  “  But  I’ve  an 
idea  I  can  make  good  if  I  try.” 

“If  you  feel  that  way,  I  certainly  will  help 
you,”  said  the  other,  warmly.  “Of  course. 
I’ll  try  to  help  you,  anyhow,  but — I  like 
your  spirit.  With  Mrs.  Cortlandt  to  back 
me  up.  I’ll  see  you  go  forward  as  fast  as  you 
deserve.” 

By  this  time  they  were  out  of  the  Cut  and 
once  more  upon  the  main  line  at  Bas 
Obispo,  heading  back  toward  the  Pacific. 

“You  asked  me  to  tell  you  something 
about  her,”  Runnels  continued. 

“Yes.” 

“  I’m  not  sure  my  information  is  entirely 
correct,  but,  knowing  who  she  is,  I  think  I 
understand  why  she  is  in  Panama.  It  is 
politics — big  politics.  The  Spiggoties  have 
an  election  next  year,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
get  our  wires  well  laid  before  it  comes  off. 
General  Alfarez  will  probably  be  the  next 
President.” 

“Alfarez!  Not  Ramon?” 

“His  father.  You  know’  we  Americans 
occujjy  a  peculiar  position  here,  set  dow’n  as 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  people  who 
hate  us.  Oh,  they  hate  us  all  right — all 
e.xcept  a  few  of  the  better  class.” 

“Why?” 

“There  are  a  good  many  reasons.  For 
one  thing,  there’s  a  sort  of  racial  antipathy. 
You  don’t  like  them,  do  you?  Well,  they 
don’t  like  you  either,  and  the  same  feeling 
exists  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia,  although 
it  is  strongest  in  these  regions.  It  is  partly 
the  resentment  of  an  inferior  race,  I  suppose. 
Then,  too,  when  we  stole  Panama  we  made 
the  Colombians  sore,  and  all  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  besides,  for  they  realized  that  once  we 
Yankees  got  a  foothold  here,  we’d  hang  on 
and  not  only  dominate  this  country  but  all 
the  neighboring  republics  as  well.  That’s 
just  what  we’re  beginning  to  do;  -that’s 
why  the  Cortlandts  are  here.  The  stage  is 
clearing  for  a  big  political  drama,  Mr.  An¬ 
thony,  which  may  mean  the  end  of  Latin 
Central  America.” 

“  I  had  gathered  something  of  the  sort — 
but  I  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  in  it.” 

“The  United  States  must  protect  its 
Canal,  and  to  that  end  it  is  building  ‘stone 
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quarries’  on  Ancon  Hill  which  are  really 
fortifications.  American  ca[)ital  is  coming 
in  here,  too,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
whole  thing  we  must  dominate  Panama  it¬ 
self.  Once  that  is  done,  all  the  countries 
between  here  and  the  Te.\as  border  will  begin 
to  feel  our  influence.  Why,  Costa  Rica  is 
already  nothing  but  a  fruit-farm  owned  by 
a  Boston  corporation.  Of  course,  nobody 
can  forecast  the  final  result,  but  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  the  Hondurans,  the  Guatemalans,  and 
the  others  have  begun  to  feel  it,  and  that’s 
why  the  anti-American  sentiment  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing.  You  don’t  read  much 
about  it  in  the  pafiers,  but  just  live  here  for 
a  while  and  you’ll  find  out.” 

“Oh,  I  have,”  Kirk  acknowledged  dryly. 
”  But  we  don’t  want  these  jungle  countries.” 

“  That’s  where  you’re  wrong.  By  and  by 
we'll  need  room  to  expand,  and  when  that 
time  comes  we’ll  move  south,  not  north  or 
west.  Tropical  America  is  richer  than  all 
our  great  Northwest,  and  we’ll  grab  it 
sooner  or  later.  Meanwhile,  our  far¬ 
sighted  Government  is  smoothing  the  way, 
and  there’s  nobody  better  fitted  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  than  Mr.  Stephen  Cort- 
landt,  of  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  husband  and 
clerk  of  the  smartest  woman  in  the  business 
of  chaperoning  administrations.” 

“Oh,  see  here,  now;  Cortlandt  is  more 
than  a  clerk.” 

“He’s  an  errand  boy.  He  knows  it,  she 
knows  it,  and  a  few  other  people  know  it. 
He’s  the  figurehead  behind  which  she  works. 
She’s  a  rich  woman,  she  loves  the  game — 
her  father  was  the  greatest  diplomat  of  his 
time,  you  know — and  she  married  Cort¬ 
landt  so  she  could  play  it.  .^ny  other  man 
would  have  served  as  well,  though  I’ve 
heard  that  he  showed  promise  before  she 
blotted  him  out  and  absorbed  him.  But 
now  he’s  merely  her  power  of  attorney.” 

.\nthony  pursed  his  lips  into  a  whistle  of 
astonishment.  -\s  usual,  he  reflected,  his 
judgment  had  been  strictly  college-made. 

“It’s  been  a  good  thing  for  him,”  Run¬ 
nels  ran  on,  e\idently  warmed  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  “She’s  made  his  reputation;  he  has 
money  and  position.  For  my  part,  I’d 
rather  remain  insignificant  and  have  a  real 
wife,  even  if  she  did  have  hysterics  over  a 
club  button.” 

“Don’t  they  love  each  other?” 

“Nobody  knows.  She’s  carx-ed  out  of 
ice,  and  as  for  him,  well,  gratitude  is  a  good 
deal  like  rust;  in  time  it  destroys  the  thing 


it  clings  to.  I  supix)se  I’m  talking  too  mu<  h, 
but  others  would  tell  you  the  same  thiii  rs. 
I  consider  her  the  smartest  woman  I  e\  er 
met,  and  I  admire  her  immensely.  You  are 
mighty  fortunate  to  be  her  friend.  She'll 
force  you  to  the  top  in  spite  of  yourself.” 

“I’m  not  sure  I  like  that.  It  doesn’t 
sound  good.” 

“Oh,  don’t  misconstrue  what  I’ve  said,” 
Runnels  hastened  to  add.  “  She  isn’t  that 
sort.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that,”  said  Kirk  briefly, 
and  lapsed  into  a  silence  from  which  he 
roused  only  to  discuss  the  details  of  his 
coming  work. 

It  was  with  quite  a  different  eye  that  he 
looked  upon  his  host  and  hostess  that  even¬ 
ing.  To  his  genuine  liking  for  the  latter 
was  now  added  a  worshipful  admiration  and 
a  boyish  gratification  at  her  regard  which 
rather  put  her  at  a  distance.  When  she 
questioned  him  on  their  way  to  the  plaza  for 
the  band  concert,  later  in  the  evening,  he 
told  her  of  his  trip  and  of  Runnels’s  kind¬ 
ness. 

“  It’s  all  settled,”  said  he.  “  I’m  going  to 
w’ork  in  a  few’  days  as  train  collecb)r.” 

“What?”  Mrs.  Cortlandt  turned  uiM)n 
him  sharply.  “Runnels  didn’t  offer  you 
that  sort  of  position?  ”  Her  eyes  were  dark 
with  indignation.  Kirk  promptly  came  to 
the  defense  of  his  new  friend. 

“No,  I  asked  for  it.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Well,  he  will  do  much  better 
by  you  than  that.” 

“I  don’t  want  anything  lx*tter  to  start 
with.” 

“  But,  my  dear  boy,  a  collector  is  merely 
a  conductor.  He  takes  tickets.” 

“Sure!  I  can  do  that.  I  might  fail  at 
something  hard.” 

“No,  no,  no!  I’ll  see  that  you  don’t  fail. 
Don’t  you  understand?” 

“I  understand  a  lot  more  than  I  did, 
Mrs.  Cortlandt.  That’s  why  I  don’t  want 
to  rob  some  chap  of  a  job  he’s  entitled  to, 
and  I  sha’n’t.  There’s  a  collector  quitting 
shortly.” 

She  stared  at  him  curiously  for  a  moment 
before  inquiring:  “  Is  that  really  the  reason, 
or  do  you  think  the  work  will  be  easier?” 

Kirk  stirred  uncomfortably.  “Oh,  I’m 
not  trying  to  dodge  anything,”  he  main¬ 
tained.  “On  the  contrary,  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  has  happened — something  I  can’t 
quite  understand.  I — I  really  want  to 
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work.  Funny,  isn’t  it?  I  didn’t  know 
people  ever  got  that  way,  but — I’d  like  to 
help  build  this  Canal.” 

“  But  a  conductor!  Why,  you’re  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

“My  dad  was  a  brakeman.” 

“Don’t  be  foolish.  Runnels  talks  too 
much.  He’ll  offer  you  something  better 
than  that.” 

“The  high-salaried  jx)sitions  are  well 
filled  now,  and  most  of  the  fellows  are 
married.” 

new  {x>sition  will  be  created.” 

But  Kirk  was  obdurate.  “I’d  prefer  to 
start  in  as  confidential  adviser  to  the  Canal 
Commission,  of  course,  but  I’d  be  a  ‘frost’ 
and  my  father  would  say  ‘I  told  you  so.’ 
I  must  make  good  for  his  sake,  even  if  it’s 
only  counting  carsorlicking  postage-stamps. 
Besides,  it  isn’t  exactly  the  square  thing  to 
take  money  for  work  that  somebody  else 
does  for  you.  When  a  man  tried  for  the 
Yale  team  he  had  to  play  football,  no  matter 
who  his  people  were.  If  some  capable  chap 
were  displaced  to  put  in  an  incapable  fellow- 
like  me,  he’d  be  sore  and  so  would  his 
friends;  then  I’d  have  to  lick  them.  We’d 
have  a  fine  scrap,  because  I  couldn’t  stand 
being  pointed  out  as  a  dub.  Xo,  I’ll  go  in 
through  the  gate  and  pay  my  admission.” 

“  Do  vou  realize  that  you  can’t  live  at  the 
Tivoli?’'’ 

“I  hadn’t  thought  about  that,  but  I’ll 
live  where  the  other  fellows  do.” 

“Xo  more  g(xxi  dinners,  no  drives  and 
little  parties  like  this.” 

“Oh,  now,  you  won’t  cut  me  out  just 
because  I  pull  bell-cords  and  you  pull  diplo¬ 
matic  wires?  Remember  one  of  our  cham¬ 
pion  pugilists  was  once  a  sailor.” 

Mrs.  Cortlandt  laughed  with  a  touch  of 
annoyance. 

“It  is  utterly  ridiculous,  and  I  can’t  l>e- 
lieve  you  are  in  earnest.” 

“I  am,  though.  If  I  learn  to  lx*  a  good 
conductor.  I’d  like  to  step  up.  I’m  young; 
I  can’t  go  back  to  Xew  York;  there’s  plenty 
of  time  for  promotion.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  have  every-  chance,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “But  I  think  a  few  weeks  in  cap 
and  buttons  will  cure  you  of  this  quixotic 
sentiment.  Meanwhile  I  must  admit  it  is 
refreshing.”  She  stared  unseeingly  at  the 
street  lights  for  a  moment,  then  broke  out 
as  a  new  thought  occurred  to  her:  “But 
see  here,  Kirk,  don’t  the  collectors  live  in 
Colon?” 


“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  startled  and 
flattered  by  her  first  use  of  his  given  name. 

“I’ll  look  it  up  to-morrow.  You  know  I 
— Mr.  Cortlandt  and  I  will  be  in  Panama, 
and  I  prefer  to  have  you  here.  You  see,  we 
can  do  more  for  you.”  A  little  later  she 
broke  into  a  low  laugh.  “It  seems  strange 
to  go  driving  with  a  conductor!” 

As  they  reclined  against  the  padded  seat 
of  their  coach,  lulled  by  the  strains  of  music 
that  came  to  them  across  the  crowded  plaza, 
and  argued  their  first  difference,  it  struck 
the  young  man  that  Edith  Cortlandt  was 
surprisingly  warm  and  human  for  a  woman 
of  ice.  He  fully  felt  her  superiority,  yet  he 
almost  forgot  it  in  the  sense  of  cordial  com¬ 
panionship  she  gave  him. 

CHAPTER  XH 

A  NIGHT  AT  TABOGA 

Dkspite  his  great  contentment  in  Mrs. 
Cortlandt’s  society,  Kirk  found  himself 
waiting  with  growing  impatience  for  his 
activ-e  duties  to  begin.  There  was  a  rest¬ 
lessness  in  his  mood,  moreover,  which  his 
desire  to  escape  from  a  situation  of  rather 
humiliating  dependence  could  not  wholly 
e.xplain.  Curiously  enough,  this  feeling 
was  somehow  connected  with  the  thought 
of  Edith  herself.  Why  this  should  be  so, 
he  did  not  trouble  to  inquire.  They  had 
l>ecome  the  best  of  good  friends,  he  told 
himself — a  consummation  for  which  he 
had  devoutly  wished — yet  for  stime  inde¬ 
finable  reason  he  was  dissatisfied.  He  did 
not  know  that  their  moment  of  perfect, 
un.sfxiiled  companionship  had  come  and 
gone  that  evening  in  the  plaza. 

Every  relation  into  which  sentiment 
enters  at  all  has  its  crisis  or  turning-jwint, 
though  it  may  pass  unobserved.  Perhaps 
they  are  happiest  who  heed  it  least.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  morbid  self-analysis  was  the  last 
fault  of  which  Kirk  could  be  accused.  If 
he  had  a  rule  of  action,  it  was  simply  to 
behave  naturally,  and,  so  far,  e.xjxrience 
had  justified  him  in  the  belief  that  be¬ 
having  naturally  always  brought  him  out 
right  in  the  end. 

He  decided  that  he  needed  exercise  and 
determined  to  take  a  tramp  through  the 
country;  but  on  the  evening  before  the  day 
he  had  set  for  his  excursion,  his  plans  were 
upset  by  a  note  from  Mrs.  Cortlandt, 
which  the  clerk  handed  him: 
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Dear  Kirk  :  Stephen  has  arranged  an  outing  for 
all  three  of  us,  and  we  are  counting  on  you  for 
to-morrow.  It  will  be  a  really,  truly  picnic,  with 
all  the  delightful  discomforts  of  such  affairs.  You 
are  not  to  know  where  we  are  going  until  we  call 
for  you  at  eight. 

Faithfully  and  mysteriously  yours, 
Kdith  Cortlandt. 

The  recipient  of  this  invitation  tossed 
it  aside  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  For 
the  moment  he  e.xperienced  a  kind  of  boy¬ 
ish  resentment  at  having  his  intentions 
thwarted,  a  resentment  that  seemed  out 
of  proportion  to  the  cause.  Whether  he 
would  have  felt  the  same  if  Edith’s  husband 
were  not  to  be  one  of  the  party,  was  a 
que.stion  that  did  not  occur  to  him.  At  all 
events,  the  emotion  soon  passed,  and  he 
rose  the  next  morning  feeling  that  an  out¬ 
ing  with  the  Cortlandts  would  be  as  pleas¬ 
ant  a  diversion  for  the  day  as  any  other. 

Promptly  at  eight,  Edith  appeared  upon 
the  hotel  porch.  She  was  alone. 

‘•Where’s  Mr.  Cortlandt?”  Kirk  in¬ 
quired. 

“Oh,  some  men  arrived  last  night  from 
Bocas  del  Toro  and  telephoned  that  they 
inu>t  see  him  to-day  on  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance.” 

“  Then  he’s  coming  later?  ” 

“I  hardly  think  so.  I  was  terribly  dis- 
ap])ointed,  so  he  told  me  to  go  without 
him.  Xow,  I  shall  have  to  make  up  to 
you  for  his  absence,  if  I  am  able.” 

“That’s  the  sort  of  speech,”  Kirk 
laughed,  ‘‘that  doesn’t  leave  a  fellow  any 
nice  answer.  I’m  sorry  he  couldn’t  come, 
of  course,  and  awfully  glad  you  did.  Now, 
what  is  to  be  the  scene  of  our  revel?” 

“Taboga!”  she  .said,  with  eyes  spark¬ 
ling.  ‘‘You’ve  never  been  there,  but  it’s 
perfectly  gorgeous.  Please  call  a  coach: 
our  boat  is  waiting.  .  .  .  .\nd  don’t  sit 
on  the  lunch.” 

Kirk  obeyed,  and  they  went  clattering 
down  the  deserted  brick  street.  Edith 
leaned  back  with  a  sigh. 

“I’m  so  glad  to  get  away  from  that 
hotel  for  a  day.  You’ve  no  idea  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  forever  entertaining  a  lot  of 
people  you  care  nothing  about,  or  being 
entertained  by  people  you  detest.  I’ve 
smiled  and  smirked  and  cooed  until  I’m 
sick;  I  want  to  scowl  and  grind  my  teeth 
and  roar.” 

“Runnels  tells  me  it’s  politics.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  we  don’t  dare  talk  about 
it.  If  you  only  knew  it,  Kirk,  you’ve 


capsized  the  political  calculations  of  the 
Panama  Conservative  party.” 

“I  didn’t  know  I  had  ever  even  rocked 
the  boat.” 

“Your  affair  with  Ramon  started  some¬ 
thing  serious.”  She  glanced  toward  the 
coach-driver,  suggesting  the  need  of  reti¬ 
cence. 

“Really,  did  that  affect  national  poli¬ 
tics?” 

“  Rather.  .At  any  rate,  it  gives  an  excuse 
for  setting  things  in  motion.  There  has 
been  some  doubt  about  the  matter  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  exert 
my  influence  in  the  right  direction,  but — 
this  is  a  picnic  to  an  enchanted  island,  and 
here  we  are  talking  politics!  We  mustn't 
be  so  serious.  School  is  out  and  it’s  vaca¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  romp  and  play  and  get 
my  face  dirty.” 

Kirk  readily  fell  in  with  her  mood,  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  water  front 
they  were  laughing  like  two  children. 
Down  through  a  stone  arch  they  went  and 
out  upon  a  landing  beneath  the  sea-wall. 
In  front  of  them  the  placid  waters  of  the 
bay  were  shimmering.  A  myriad  small 
boats  thronged  the  harbor.  There  were 
coasting  steamers,  launches,  sailboats,  skiffs, 
and  canoes.  Along  the  shore  above  the 
tide-line  were  rows  of  schooners  fashioned 
from  gigantic  tree  trunks  and  capable  of 
carrj'ing  many  tons,  all  squatting  upion 
the  mud,  their  white  sails  raised  to  dry  like 
the  outstretched  wings  of  resting  sea-gulls. 

The  landing  was  thronged,  and  at  sight 
of  the  newcomers  loiterers  gathered  from 
all  sides — a  pirate  throng,  shouting  a 
dozen  dialects  and  forcing  Kirk  to  battle 
lustily  for  the  luggage.  Stepping  into  a 
skiff,  they  were  rowed  to  a  launch,  and  a 
few  moments  later  were  gliding  swiftly 
around  the  long  rock-rib  that  guards  the 
harbor,  a  copper-hued  bandit  at  the  wheel, 
a  Nubian  giant  at  the  engine,  and  an  evil, 
yellow-faced  desperado  sprawling  upon  the 
forward  deck. 

Looking  back,  they  saw  the  city  spread 
out  in  brilliant  panorama,  clear  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  morning  radiance.  Packed  and 
dense  it  lay,  buttressed  by  the  weather- 
stained  ramparts  which  legend  says  were 
built  by  the  women  while  their  husbands 
were  at  war,  and  backed  by  the  green 
heights  of  .Ancon,  against  which  the  foreign 
houses  nestled.  Set  in  the  foreground, 
like  an  ivoiy*  carving,  was  the  Government 
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Theatre,  while  away  beyond  it  loomed  the 
Tivoli. 

Noting  armed  sentinels  pacing  the  sea¬ 
wall  at  a  certain  sp>ot,  Kirk  called  his  com¬ 
panion’s  attention  to  them. 

“That’s  Chiriqui  Prison,  isn’t  it?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes.  They  say  some  of  the  dungeons 
are  almost  under  the  sea.  It  must  be  a 
terrible  place.” 

“I’ve  developed  a  morbid  interest  in 
jails,”  he  remarked.  “I’m  quite  an  author¬ 
ity  on  them.  I  think,  however,  I  won’t 
experiment  with  this  one.  I  don’t  like  the 
view.” 

“Yes,  it’s  an  unhealthy  spot,  according  to 
all  accounts.  I’m  sure  you’d  get  rheuma¬ 
tism,  at  least.  By  the  way,  do  you  notice 
the  thickness  of  those  walls?  They  say 
that  a  king  of  Spain  was  seen  standing  at 
his  palace  window  one  day  staring  anx¬ 
iously  toward  the  west.  When  a  courtier 
presumed  to  ask  him  what  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at,  he  said,  T  am  searching  for  those 
costly  walls  of  Panama.  They  ought  to  be 
visible  even  from  here.’  They  cost  ten 
million  dollars,  you  know,  when  dollars  were 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  now. 
Look!  There’s  Taboga.” 

Following  her  gaze,  Kirk  beheld  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  amethyst  rising  out  of  the  bay. 
Behind  them  the  shores  stretched  away 
into  misty  distances,  while  low  mountains, 
softened  by  a  delicate  puq)le,  rolled  up 
from  the  jungle  plain.  Ahead  of  them  the 
turquoise  waters  were  dotted  by  islets 
whose  heights  were  densely  overgrown, 
while  sands  of  coral  whiteness  ringed  their 
shore  lines.  Here  and  there  a  fleet  of  fish¬ 
ing  boats  drifted.  Far  out  in  the  roadstead 
lay  two  cruisers,  slate-gray  and  grim.  The 
waters  overside  purled  soothingly,  the 
heavens  beamed,  the  breeze  was  like  a 
gentle  caress.  The  excursionists  lost  them¬ 
selves  in  silent  enjoyment. 

Even  before  they  had  come  to  anchor,  a 
dozen  boatmen  were  racing  for  them  and 
crying  for  their  patronage.  At  the  water’s 
edge  they  saw  a  tiny  village  nestled  close 
against  the  mountains,  its  tiled  roofs  rust- 
red  and  grown  to  moss,  its  walls  faded  by 
wind  and  weather  to  delicate  mauves  and 
dove  colors  and  greens  imf>ossible  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Up  against  the  slope  a  squat  adobe 
chapel  sat,  while  just  beyond  reach  of  the 
tide  was  a  funny  little  pocket-size  plaza, 
boasting  a  decrepit  fountain  and  an  iron 


fence  eaten  by  the  salt.  Backing  it  all  was 
a  marvelous  verdure,  tipped  up  on  edge, 
it  seemed,  and  cleared  in  spots  for  pine¬ 
apples. 

The  launch,  when  it  came  to  rest,  seemed 
suspended  in  air,  and  beneath  it  lay  an 
entrancing  sea-garden.  Once  the  engine 
had  stopped  its  clatter,  a  sleepy,  peaceful 
silence  settled  over  the  harbor,  unbroken 
by  wheel  or  whistle,  for  in  Taboga  no  one 
works  and  there  are  no  vehicles. 

“What  a  wonderful  place!”  exclaimed 
the  young  man  ferx’ently.  “  Why,  it’s  like 
a  dream — it  can’t  be  real!”  Then,  as  the 
boatmen  renewed  their  begging,  “I  wonder 
which  barge  gentleman  I  had  better  hire.” 

“Take  the  little  boy,  please.”  Edith 
called  to  an  urchin  who  was  manfully 
struggling  with  a  pair  of  oars  twice  his  own 
length,  whereupon  the  older  boatmen 
began  to  shove  off  with  many  scowls  and 
much  grumbling. 

“Our  choice  has  offended  these  genial 
bandits,”  Kirk  obserx’ed  as  he  helped  her 
to  a  seat.  “When  shall  we  tell  the  lad  to 
bring  us  off?” 

“Four  o’clock,”  answered  Mrs.  Cort- 
landt.  “I  arranged  with  the  captain  to 
be  ready  at  that  hour,  so,  you  see,  we  have 
the  whole  day  ahead  of  us.” 

Across  the  limpid  shallows  they  glided, 
bravely  propelled  by  their  nine-year-old 
oarsman;  but  when  the  bow  of  their  skiff 
grated  upon  the  bottom  they  were  still 
some  yards  from  the  shore. 

“Looks  as  if  we’d  have  to  wade,”  said 
Kirk,  then  called  to  one  of  the  near-by 
boatmen  to  lend  the  child  a  hand.  But  the 
fellow  replied  gruffly  in  some  unintelligible 
jargon. 

“  He  says  he  carries  his  passengers  ashore 
in  his  arms,”  Edith  translated. 

“Really?  Competition  is  spirited  even 
on  this  heavenly  isle.  Well,  that’s  easy!” 
Anthony  untied  his  low  shoes,  kicked  them 
off,  and  rolled  up  his  trousers. 

“Permit  me  to  help  you,”  he  said, 
“without  embarrassing  our  pilot.” 

She  stood  up  and  allowed  him  to  gather 
her  in  his  arms.  Then  for  the  first  time  she 
felt  his  strength  as  her  body  leaned  to  his. 
Slowly  he  picked  his  way  ashore  while  she 
clung  to  him,  her  arm  about  his  neck, 
her  smooth  cheek  almost  brushing  his.  A 
faint,  intoxicating  perfume  she  used  affected 
him  strangely,  increasing  the  poignant 
sense  of  her  nearness;  a  lock  of  her  hair 
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caressed  him.  When  he  deposited  her 
gently  upon  her  feet,  he  saw  that  her  face 
had  gone  white  and  that  she  was  trembling. 

“Did  I  hurt  you?”  he  asked  quickly. 

“Oh,  no!”  she  answered,  but  as  she 
turned  away  he  saw  her  breathe  as  if  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  taken  her  up. 

His  own  face  was  glowing  as  he  waded 
back  to  fetch  the  lunch-basket  and  his 
footgear.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  had 
dtme  the  only  natural,  the  only  possible 
thing,  yet  it  had  queerly  jMjrturbed  them 
both.  There  was  an  artificial  note  in  their 
voices  as  they  mounted  to  the  village,  and 
unconsciously  they  avoided  each  other’s 
glances. 

\  narrow,  crooked  street,  fronted  by  old 
stone  houses,  opened  before  them,  and  the 
many  tints  they  had  seen  from  a  distance 
bc'came  more  pronounced.  Even  the  rough 
flags  and  cobbles  underfoot  were  of  a  faint 
lichen  gray,  chrome  yellow,  or  pink,  as  if 
painted  at  the  cost  of  infinite  labor.  Out 
of  dark,  open  doorways  jxrered  swarthy 
faces;  naked  bronze  children  scampered 
away  on  fat  legs  at  their  approach,  and 
in  one  house  were  a  number  of  cassocked 
priests  droning  in  Spanish.  Everywhere 
was  the  same  slumbrous  content,  the  same 
peaceful  buzz  of  bees  and  birds  and  soft- 
toned  human  voices. 

The  two  visitors  explored  the  village, 
even  to  the  quaint,  tawdr>’  chapel,  with  its 
impossible  blues  and  rusted  gilt,  and  noon 
found  them  eager  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  lunch  basket.  Taking  a 
random  path  up  the  hill,  they  came  at  last 
to  a  spring  of  cool  water,  and  here  they 
spread  their  meal  under  a  mango  tree  bent 
beneath  tons  of  fruit. 

“Oh,  it’s  intoxicating!”  cried  Edith,  as 
she  sank  to  a  seat,  feasting  her  eyes  upon 
the  scene  below.  “.•Xfter  lunch  shall  we 
climb  the  mountain?” 

“I’m  ready  for  anything,”  Kirk  assured 
her. 

Up  the  path  toward  them  came  two 
timid  children,  one  bearing  a  pineapple 
half  as  large  as  himself,  the  other  lugging  an 
armful  of  strange  fruit.  Kirk  bought  their 
entire  burden,  and  they  scuttled  away  in 
high  glee. 

Hy  this  time  the  spirit  of  the  woods  was 
in  the  picnickers;  the  gladness  of  the  day 
[K)ssessed  them  wholly,  and  the  afternoon 
spe-d  quickly.  If  at  times  Kirk  found  his 
Companion  regarding  him  with  a  strangely 


timid,  half-defiant  look,  he  refused  to  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  episode  of  their  landing. 
It  was  a  fleeting  look,  at  most,  gone  almost 
before  he  surprised  it,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  Edith  showed  an  apparently  natural 
gayety  that  helped  him  to  forget  his  own 
recent  self-consciousness. 

Promptly  at  four  they  came  down  the 
drunken  little  main  street  and  out  up>on 
the  beach.  But  no  launch  was  in  sight. 

“Hello!  Where’s  our  boat?”  exclaimed 
Kirk. 

“The  captain  told  me  he’d  be  ready  at 
four.  Perhaps  he  has  run  over  to  Tabo- 
guilla  or — ”  She  hesitated  with  a  troubled 
frown. 

“You  told  him  to  wait?” 

“Distinctly.”  Seeing  an  idler  in  the 
square  above,  she  questioned  him  in  Span¬ 
ish.  “This  man  says  the  launch  left  for 
Panama  two  hours  ago.”  She  turned  tragic 
eyes  upon  Kirk. 

“Do  you  think  they  intend  to  leave  us?” 

“I  don’t  know.  These  people  are  liable 
to  do  anything.”  Once  more  she  questioned 
the  loiterer.  “It  is  just  as  I  suspected,” 
she  explained.  “They  went  on  a  Sunday 
spree.  He  says  they  came  ashore  and 
bought  a  lot  of  liquor  and  he  heard  them 
quarreling  later.” 

“That  means  we’ll  have  to  get  another 
boat.” 

“I  don’t  know  where  we  shall  find  one.’’ 

“Neither  do  I;  but  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  craft  that  plies  back  and  forth 
regularly.” 

“Only  once  or  twice  a  week,  I  believe, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  Sanitarium.”  She 
nodded  toward  some  buildings  perched 
upon  a  point  farther  around  the  bay.  “ Mr. 
Cortlandt  looked  it  up  before  leaving  and 
found  the  boat  doesn’t  run  on  Sundays, 
so  he  hired  that  launch.  Perhaps  we’d 
better  wait  awhile;  our  men  may  come 
back.” 

They  found  seats  in  the  square  and  were 
grateful  for  the  rest;  but  an  hour  passed 
and  the  sun  was  getting  low,  while  still  no 
sign  of  their  truant  craft  appeared. 

“There  must  be  sailboats  to  be  had,” 
said  Kirk,  but  on  inquiry  they  learned  that, 
although  a  few  belonged  to  the  island,  they 
all  happened  to  be  away.  He  suggested 
that  they  hire  a  man  to  row  them  across. 

“It’s  twelve  miles,”  Edith  demurred. 
“Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe?” 

He  scanned  the  twilight  sea  and  gave  up 
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the  idea;  for  the  afternoon  trades,  balmy 
and  soothing  as  they  were,  had  lifted  a 
swell  that  would  prove  difficult  for  a  skiff 
to  navigate.  Uneasily  they  settled  them¬ 
selves  for  a  further  wait.  At  last,  as  the 
sun  was  dipping  into  a  bed  of  gold,  Kirk 
broke  out: 

“Gee  whiz!  We’ve  got  to  do  something. 
Mr.  Cortlandt  will  be  getting  worried.” 

“In  all  probability  he  won’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  until  too  late  to  come  for  us. 
He  will  spend  the  day  with  those  people 
from  Bocas,  and  go  to  dinner.  He  may 
not  get  back  to  the  Tivoli  before  mid¬ 
night.” 

“Xice  fix  we’re  in!”  remarked  Anthony. 
“I’d  like  to  lay  hands  on  that  captain.” 

“We  may  have  to  stay  here  all  night!” 

“Well,  at  least  we  have  a  haven  of 
refuge.  They’ll  take  us  in  at  the  hospital.” 

“I  'don’t  care  to  ask  them.  There’s 
some  one  up  there  I  don’t  wish  to  see. 
That’s  why  I  didn’t  go  near  the  place 
to-day.” 

“You  know'  best,  of  course.  But,  see 
here,  don’t  you  think  you’d  better  go  up 
there - ” 

“Not  for  worlds!  We  must  find  some 
other  way.”  She  began  to  pace  back  and 
forth  in  the  dusk.  “How  unfortunate!” 

“Is  it  because — I’m  with  you?”  ques¬ 
tioned  the  young  man,  with  an  effort. 
“Is  that  why  you  don’t  want  to  apply 
there?” 

“No,  no.  Stephen’s  particular  enemy 
is  in  charge  up  there.  I  detest  the  man, 
and  the  feeling  is  mutual,  I  believe.”  She 
sighed,  and  her  glance  fell.  “We  can’t 
spend  the  night  outdoors.” 

“Of  course  not,  but - ” 

“What?” 

He  laughed  to  hide  his  embarrassment. 
“I’m  wondering — what  people  will  say.” 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  be  troubled  about 
that.  It  isn’t  your  fault,  you  know',  any¬ 
how.  Besides,  people  won’t  say  anything, 
because  they  won’t  know'  anything  about 
it — if  we  stay  away  from  that  Sanitarium.” 

In  the  effort  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  her 
own  distress  seemed  to  vanish,  and  Kirk 
immediately  felt  more  cheerful. 

“It’s  getting  along  toward  supper-time,” 
he  said,  “  so  let’s  see  what  we  can  find  in  the 
way  of  grub.  You  can  be  sheltered  in  one 
of  these  houses,  I  suppose,  though  from 
the  looks  I’d  almost  prefer  the  night  air.” 

They  stumbled  out  into  the  unlighted 


street,  and  began  their  search;  but  seen 
close  at  hand,  the  cooking  arrangements  of 
Taboga  proved  most  unattractive.  Out¬ 
side  the  Sanitarium,  it  seemed,  there  was 
not  a  stove  on  the  island.  Charcoal  bra¬ 
ziers  set  upon  the  floors  or  in  the  dirt 
yards  served  all  culinary  purix)ses,  and  the 
process  of  preparing  meals  was  conducted 
with  an  indifference  that  promised  no 
savory  results.  About  the  glowing  points 
of  light,  wrinkled  hags  appeared  irreg¬ 
ularly,  as  if  brewing  some  witch’s  broth; 
but  they  could  not  understand  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  Americans  being  hungry,  and 
signified  no  readiness  to  relieve  them.  In 
several  instances  Kirk  and  Mrs.  Cortlandt 
were  treated  with  open  suspicion.  But 
eventually  they  found  a  more  pretentious 
looking  place,  where  they  were  taken  in, 
and,  after  an  interminable  wait,  food  was 
set  before  them — chicken,  boiled  with  rice 
and  cocoanut,  black  beans  and  cocoanut, 
fresh,  warm  milk,  and  a  wondrous  as.sort- 
ment  of  fruits.  They  would  have  enjoyed 
the  meal  had  it  not  been  for  the  curious 
faces  that  blocked  every  aperture  in  the 
room,  and  the  many  bright  eyes  that  peeretl 
at  them  from  each  shadow. 

But  in  spite  of  their  equivocal  situation, 
Edith  seemed  fully  to  have  regained  her 
spirits.  Even  the  prospect  of  spending  the 
night  in  this  place  apparently  did  not  dis¬ 
may  her. 

“We  have  created  quite  a  sensation,” 
she  said  laughingly.  “I  wonder  if  it  makes 
the  animals  in  the  zoo  as  nervous  to  be 
stared  at.” 

Kirk  was  half  puzzled,  half  relieved,  by 
the  lightness  of  her  mood. 

“If  you  have  finished  this  health  food,” 
he  remarked,  “we’ll  go  back  to  the  plaza 
and  wait  for  the  launch.  I’m  as  full  of 
cocoanut  as  a  shell.” 

They  descended  to  the  square  again, 
stared  at  all  the  way  through  open  doors 
and  followed  by  a  subdued  murmur  of 
comment.  Then  they  sat  for  a  long  time 
watching  the  stars. 

.\s  if  in  despair  over  their  impossible 
predicament,  Edith  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of 
reckless  \'ivacity,  and  Kirk,  with  a  man’s 
somewhat  exaggerated  sympathy  for  a 
woman’s  sensitive  feelings,  loyally  strove  to 
help  her  make  the  best  of  things  in  her  own 
way.  It  was  like  a  woman,  he  reflected,  to 
follow  her  mood  to  the  last  extreme,  and. 
being  a  man,  he  was  not  displeased.  The 
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change  in  her  manner  was  too  elusive  for 
him  to  analyze.  There  was  no  real  con¬ 
cession  of  her  reserve — no  sacrifice  of  the 
feminine  privilege  of  prompt  and  complete 
withdrawal.  If  he  had  struck  a  false  note 
he  knew  that  she  would  have  turned  frigid 
in  an  instant.  But  he  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  some  barrier  which  had  existed 
between  them  had  been  magically  removed. 
Her  apparent  obliviousness  to  all  that  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  might  have  troubled 
her  was  a  subtle  compliment  to  himself, 
and  .soon  he,  too,  forgot  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  world  beyond  their  pre.sent 
rel.ition  to  each  other. 

It  was  on  their  return  to  the  house  that 
the  climax  came. 

Their  course  took  them  past  a  tiny 
cantina.  It  was  open  in  front,  and  brightly 
lighted,  although  at  this  hour  most  of  the 
houses  were  dark  and  the  village  lay 
wrapped  in  the  inky  shadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  behind.  Within,  several  men  were 
carousing — dark-haired,  swarthy  fellows, 
who  seemed  to  be  fishermen.  Drawn  by 
the  sound  of  argument,  the  strangers 
paused  a  moment  to  watch  them.  The 
quarrel  seemed  a  harmless  affair,  and  they 
were  about  to  pass  on,  when  suddenly  one 
of  the  disputants  lunged  at  his  antagonist 
with  a  knife,  conjured  from  nowhere,  and 
the  two  came  tumbling  out  into  the  street, 
nearly  colliding  with  the  onlookers. 

Without  a  sound,  Mrs.  Cortlandt  picked 
up  her  skirts  and  fled  into  the  darkness, 
Kirk  stumbling  along  behind  her,  both 
guiding  themselves  by  instinct  rather  than 
sight,  .^t  last  she  stopped,  out  of  breath, 
and  he  overtook  her. 

“You  mu.stn’t  run  through  these  dark 
alleys,”  he  cried  sharjfly.  ‘‘You’ll  break 
your  neck.”  Half  impatient  at  this  hys¬ 
terical  behavior,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  frightened  I”  she  breathed, 
and  he  felt  her  tremble.  “.\  drunken  man 
frightens  me — ”  Involuntarily  she  hid 
her  face  against  his  breast,  then  laughed 
nervously.  “Don’t  mind  me,  please  It’s 
the  one  thing  I  can’t  stand.  I'll  be  all 
right  in  a  moment.”  She  lifted  her  white 
face,  and  her  eyes  were  luminous  in  the 
gloom.  “ I’m  very  glad  you  don’t  drink.’’ 


Her  hand  crept  up  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 
“What  will  you  think  of  me?”  she  said. 

Before  he  realized  what  he  was  doing,  his 
arms  had  closed  around  her  and  his  lips  had 
met  hers.  It  may  have  been  the  romance 
of  the  night,  the  solitude,  the  intoxicating 
warmth  of  her  breath — at  any  rate,  he  lost 
his  head  and  knew  nothing  save  that  she 
was  a  woman  and  he  a  man.  As  for  her, 
she  offered  no  resistance,  made  no  sign  be¬ 
yond  a  startled  sigh  as  their  lips  touched. 

But  impulsive  as  his  action  had  been,  it 
was  no  more  sudden  than  his  recoil.  He 
released  her  and  stepped  back,  crying: 

“Oh,  my  God!  I — I  didn’t  mean  that. 
Forgive  me.  Please.” 

She  said  nothing,  and  he  stammered 
desperately  again:  “You’ll  hate  me  now, 
of  course,  but —  Gee!  That’s  the  limit. 
I  don’t  know  what  ails  me.  I  forgot  my¬ 
self — you — everything.  It  was  unpardon¬ 
able,  and  I  ought  to  be  shot.”  He  started 
off  down  the  blind  street,  his  whole  body 
cold  with  apprehension  and  self-disgust. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  called. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  stay  here  now. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Cortlandt,  what  can  I  say?” 

“Do  you  intend  to  leave  me  here  in  the 
middle  of  this — ?  ” 

“No,  no!  Of  course  not.  I’m  rattled, 
that’s  all.  I’ve  just  got  a  cowardly  desire 
to  flee  and  butt  my  head  against  the  nearest 
wall.  Thai’s  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  don’t 
know  what  jmssessed  me.  I  don’t  know 
what  you’ll  think  of  me.” 

“We  won’t  speak  of  it  now.  Tr\"  to 
comjrose  yourself  and  find  our  lodging 
place.” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course.  I’ll  see  that  you’re 
fixed  up  comfortably  and  then  I’ll  get  out.’’ 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  go  away!”  she  cried 
in  a  panic.  “I  couldn’t  stay  in  that  place 
alone.”  She  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him  as 
if  demanding  his  protection. 

wave  of  tenderness  swept  over  him. 
She  was  just  a  girl,  after  all,  he  reflected, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  what  had  happened 
a  moment  before,  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  would  be  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  comfort  her. 

“Oh,  I  won’t  leave  you — I’ll  stick 
around,”  he  stammered. 


The  Next  Instalment  of  “  The  Ne’er-Do-Well  ”  will  appear  in  the  March  Number. 
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XOT  long  ago  there  sat  opposite  me  in  ment.  It  is  the  problem  illustrated  by 
my  study  a  man  on  whose  face  misery’,  this  unhappy  victim  of  an  all  too  common 
melancholy,  and  despair  were  written  large,  malady  that  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this 
The  eyes  were  dull  and  lifeless.  The  article. 

muscles  of  his  face  were  set.  His  move-  What  is  sleep?  The  answers  to  this  ques- 
ments  were  listless  and  mechanical,  and  tion  are  legion,  yet  sleep  is  the  eighth  riddle, 
when  he  spoke  his  articulation  was  slow  which  may  be  added  to  those  that  DuBois- 
and  labored,  as  though  the  sluggish  brain  Reymond  has  discussed  in  his  famous  book, 
refused  to  do  its  work.  His  story  was  “The  Seven  Riddles  of  the  World.” 
tragic,  though  common  enough.  The  older  physiologists  said  that  sleep  is 

Three  years  before,  under  the  pressure  due  to  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the 
of  financial  worry  and  domestic  unhappi-  blood  in  the  brain.  In  deep  sleep  there  is  a 
ness,  he  had  begun  gradually  to  lose  his  diminished  actixity  of  the  blood  circulation 
nerve.  Doubt  and  apprehension  took  the  through  the  brain,  and  it  was  believed  that 
{)lace  of  initiative  and  bold  resourcefulness,  this  diminution  caused  sleep  by  causing  a 
His  nights  were  broken  in  upon  by  unhappy  diminution  in  the  actix’ity  of  the  brain 
reflection,  until  at  last  it  was  with  the  processes.  The  favorite  explanation  of 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  get  even  the  modern  physiologist  is  that  sleep  is  a 
an  hour’s  disturbed  sleep.  Meantime  he  sort  of  pathological  process  caused  by 
grew  less  able  in  waking  hours  to  face  the  p)oisons  generated  by  fatigue,  and  circula- 
perplexities  of  his  p>osition,  and  matters  ting  in  the  blood.  These  fatigue  products 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  despair  he  narcotize  the  brain,  and  sleep  ensues.  Dur- 
consulted  a  physician,  and  the  ordinary  ing  sleep  these  toxins  are  got  rid  of,  and  as 
medical  remedies  were  applied,  affording,  soon  as  they  have  been  eliminated  the 
however,  only  temporary  relief.  Gradually  sleeper  awakes. 

a  kind  of  apathy  settled  upon  him.  He  There  are  several  fatal  objections  to 
lost  interest  in  his  business,  in  his  friends,  these  theories.  One  is  the  fact  that  a 
in  books,  in  everything  that  had  formerly  person  can  be  put  to  sleep  at  any  time  of 
appealed  to  him.  the  day  by  simply  shutting  out  external 

“The  world,”  he  said,  “seems  strange  and  stimuli  and  by  receiving  suggestions  of 
foreign  to  me.  It  is  as  if  I  were  in  a  kind  of  sleep.  Some  distinguished  men,  such  as 
wretched  dream  or  nightmare,  and  over  Napoleon  and  Gladstone,  have  been  able 
everything  there  is  a  sort  of  unreal  appear-  to  sleep  at  any  hour  merely  by  willing  them- 
ance.  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  my  selx’es  to  sleep.  Other  objections  are  that 
wretchedness,  and  the  thought  of  the  com-  sleep  may  be,  and  often  is,  prevented  by 
ing  night  only  increases  my  depression,  overfatigue,  and  that  babies  sleep  most  of 
I  would  give  everything  that  I  have  for  one  the  time,  though  they  are  not  fatigued, 
hour’s  complete  unconsciousness.”  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only  recently, 

The  medical  authorities  certified  that  through  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Boris 
this  man  w’as  suffering  from  no  organic  Sidis,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Edouard  Clapa- 
disease,  and  that  if  he  was  to  get  his  nat-  rMe,  of  Geneva,  that  an  approximation  has 
ural  rest  he  must  have  recourse  to  some  been  made  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  All 
psychological  or  moral  method  of  treat-  the  usual  theories,  hoxvex’er  they  may  differ 
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among  themselves,  agree  in  this,  that  they 
consider  sleep  not  as  a  function  of  the  organ¬ 
ism,  but  as  a  simple  stoppage  of  its  working, 
as  a  negative,  passive  state,  which  is  almost 
abnormal.  But  the  two  distinguished  psy¬ 
chologists  just  named  takt  the  opposite 
ground.  They  maintain  that  sleep  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  organic  instinct,  just  like  hunger  or 
thirst.  It  is,  as  Claparede  says,  a  function  of 
defense  against  exhaustion.  It  precedes, 
therefore,  and  does  not  succeed,  exhaustion. 

‘‘  It  is  not  because  we  are  auto-intoxicated  or 
exhausted  that  we  sleep,  but  we  sleep  in 
order  that  we  may  not  be  auto-intoxicated 
or  e.xhausted.”  The  weakness  of  Clapa- 
rede’s  view  is  that  it  is  theoretical,  un¬ 
supported  by  positive  e.xperiment.  And  the 
drawback  to  Sidis’s  experiments  is  that  they 
ajjpear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  made 
on  animals,  where,  of  course,  no  introspec¬ 
tive  evidence  is  available. 

SLEEP  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN'  FOOD 

Let  US  now  come  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  problem.  To  begin  with,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sleep  to  our  health  and  happiness 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  has  been 
shown  by  experiment  to  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  even  than  food.  Dr.  Manaceine  has 
jiroved  that  animals  which  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  food  for  twenty  days, 
and  have  lost  more  than  half  their  weight, 
may  yet  escape  death  if  fed  with  prudence. 
On  the  other  hand,  four  or  five  days’  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  sleep  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
same  animals. 

The  question  of  sleep,  then,  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
that  “a  man  requires  six  hours  sleep,  a 
woman  seven,  a  child  eight,  and  only  a  fool 
more.”  If  this  be  true,  then  there  are 
thousands  of  good  and  great  men  who  play 
the  fool;  but  they  are  wise  in  their  folly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  very  abnor- 
n'.al  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  get  too  much  sleep.  A  few  persons 
endowed  with  some  constitutional  pecu¬ 
liarity  may  get  along  with  four  or  five 
hours’  slumber,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
people  will  do  well  to  content  themselves 
with  envying  these  lucky  souls,  and  will 
certainly  not  imitate  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  recuper¬ 
ative  and  refreshing  power  of  even  a  brief 
slumber.  This  has  proved  true  again  and 
again  in  the  case  of  would-be  suicides  who. 


after  an  hour’s  deep  sleep,  have  felt  new 
courage  to  face  once  more  the  tasks  of  life. 

Why  is  it  that  sleep  has  this  magic  power 
of  restoration?  Mainly  because  it  holds 
the  individual  in  an  inactive  state.  The 
suppression  of  muscular  effort  diminishes 
greatly  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissue. 
But  this  is  not  all.  For  mere  repose  with¬ 
out  sleep  is  not  nearly  so  refreshing  as 
sleep.  There  must,  therefore,  be  in  sleep 
some  subtle  and  as  yet  undiscov'ered  power 
of  re-creation.  It  is  as  though  all  conscious 
life  were  under  the  necessity  of  sinking 
down  into  the  realm  of  the  unconscious, 
where,  as  we  now  know',  there  are  great 
healing,  unifying,  and  recuperative  ener¬ 
gies.  Hence  the  deeper  the  sleep,  the  more 
restorative  its  influence. 

Are  you  conscious  that  you  are  losing 
the  power  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just? 
You  will  do  well  to  drop  every  other  con¬ 
sideration  and  devote  your  energies  to  a 
reestablishment  of  this  power,  for  the  pro¬ 
tracted  loss  of  it  is  often  a  factor  in  various 
physical  and  mental  troubles.  There  are 
certain  forms  of  insanity  which  begin  with 
disturbances  of  sleep,  and  we  know  that  an 
almost  invariable  symptom  of  neurasthenia 
and  other  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  is  insomnia.  Since,  then,  sleepless¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  great  prevailing  evils  born 
of  the  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  existence, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
moment  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes  lying 
behind  it. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  INSOMNIA 

These  causes  may  be  physical,  mental, 
or  moral,  or  a  combination  of  all  three. 
Let  us  take  the  physical  causation  first. 
Doubtless  there  are  congenital  differences 
in  the  capacity  for  sleep.  Some,  by  reason 
of  an  inborn  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous 
system,  must  search  for  sleep  as  for  hidden 
treasure,  while  others  have  but  to  lay  the 
head  upon  the  pillow  and  they  are  plunged 
in  the  tide  of  oblivion.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
original  defects  of  nature  can  be  remedied 
to  some  extent,  and  the  nervous  organism 
can  be  trained  so  that  sleep  may  be  more 
easily  won. 

Among  the  direct  physical  causes,  acute 
and  persistent  pain  holds  the  first  place. 
In  such  cases  a  competent  physician 
should  at  once  be  summoned  and  medical 
treatment  for  the  alleviation  of  the  pain 
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administered.  Or,  again,  the  mischief  may 
arise  from  auto-intoxications  caused  by  cer¬ 
tain  organic  diseases  which  have  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  blood.  This,  also,  is  a  matter 
for  the  medical  practitioner.  Perhaps  the 
most  widely  prevailing  cause  of  insomnia  is 
some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  process. 
A  well-known  medical  writer  has  recently  laid 
down  the  dictum — “  If  you  are  a  bad  sleeper, 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  dyspepsia  as  the 
cause.”  Obviously,  any  form  of  indigestion 
accompanied  by  tension  must  send  up  to 
the  higher  brain  centers  impulses  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  irritating  character.  But 
we  have  not  the  whole  truth  here,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  some  forms  of 
indigestion  which,  so  far  from  causing  in¬ 
somnia,  actually  produce  a  kind  of  heavy 
and  stuporous  slumber.  In  many  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  the  indigestion  and  the 
insomnia  accompanying  it  do  not  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  are 
rather  twin  effects  of  some  dcei>er  cause. 

But  the  most  widespread  form  of  in¬ 
somnia  at  the  present  time  is  primarily 
psychical  in  character,  and  only  in  a  second- 
ar>'  way  physical.  The  psychic  causes  at 
work  are  manifold.  Worr>’,  e.xcitement, 
ov'erstrained  grief,  emotional  shock,  re¬ 
morse,  fixed  ideas  of  one  kind  or  another, 
morbid  fears — these  are  a  few  of  the  demons 
that  murder  sleep. 

THE  WORRY  HABIT 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  is  worrj'. 
The  reason  why  worry  has  this  disastrous 
power  is  that  it  is  a  disagreeable  emotion, 
which  keeps  the  brain  cells  in  a  state  of 
unrest.  Unfortunately,  worry  tends  to  be¬ 
come  a  habit,  a  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
mental  mechanism,  in  which  the  sufferer 
ceases  to  be  master  of  his  thought  and 
becomes  its  victim.  To  take  one’s  worries 
to  bed  with  one  is,  of  course,  to  render 
sleep  impossible.  More  than  once  a  victim 
of  the  worry  habit  has  said  to  me: 

“I  know  right  well  that  worry  is  slowly 
killing  me;  that  it  is  all  a  miserable  habit; 
but  try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  conquer  it. 
If  only  I  could  stop  worrying,  I  would  sleep. 
But  how  to  stop!  That  is  beyond  me.” 

My  answer  is:  “The  forces  that  sustain 
the  worrying  habit  are  unhealthy  self- 
analysis  and  brooding  introspection.  The 
mind  is  like  a  machine  turned  inward  ujjon 
itself  and  tearing  itself  to  pieces.  If  a 


nervous  downfall  is  to  be  averted,  the 
mind  must  be  concentrated  on  some  object 
or  purpose  that  goes  beyond  the  petty,  self- 
centered  ends  of  the  sufferer.  Nothing  so 
dissipates  the  phantoms  of  an  undisciplined 
imagination  wliich  cast  their  gigantic  shad¬ 
ows  upon  life  as  a  touch  of  reality,  as  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world  of  fact  and  truth.” 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
worry  habit  is  the  sign,  not  only  of  the 
selfish,  but  also  of  the  untrustful,  temjxr. 
It  springs  out  of  a  skeptical,  unbelieving, 
pessimistic  attitude  toward  things  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  apprehensive,  worried  soul  has 
no  real  faith  in  the  good  will  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  matters  not  how  orthodox  may 
be  the  creed  which  he  professes — one’s  real 
creeds  are  those  which  govern  life.  Hence 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  worry,  and  there¬ 
fore  for  the  insomnia  which  worry  create>, 
is  a  faith  grounded  upon  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of 
order,  {>eace,  self-control,  and  is  as  much 
opiX)scd  to  irritable  weakness  and  morbid 
fancy  as  it  is  to  vice  and  crime. 

To  the  man,  then,  whose  sleep  is  banishe<l 
by  worry,  I  would  say,  at  all  costs  get  some 
kind  of  a  faith.  Then  enter  upon  a  course  of 
self-education  by  which  gradually  you  com- 
ix'l  yourself  to  act  uixm  what  you  believe. 
Recognize  that  you  are  the  victim  of  a  bad 
habit  just  like  the  alcoholist  or  the  mor¬ 
phinist,  and  resolve  that  you  will  cultivate 
a  new  habit — the  habit,  that  is  to  say.  of 
automatically  rejecting  the  thought  tliat 
worries,  by  substituting  for  it  another  and  a 
better  thought.  Accustom  yourself  to  view 
this  better,  and  therefore  truer,  thought  in 
every  possible  light,  until  it  takes  hold  of 
the  mind  and  sweeps  it  out  of  its  narrow- 
bounds  into  the  broad,  open-air  world  of 
healthy,  normal  action.  The  result  will  be 
the  disapjx'a ranee  of  the  insomnia. 

BADLY-PLANNED  WORK — BAD  SLEEP 

Again,  bad  sleep  may  lx  traced  to  iil- 
regulated  work.  It  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  fallacies  to  ascribe  nervous  break¬ 
down  to  overwork.  But  the  fact  is  that  it 
is  almost  imixssible  to  set  limits  to  the 
amount  of  effort  which  the  nervous  tissue 
is  capable  of  enduring  if  only  it  lx  given 
time  for  adequate  recuperation.  Hence, 
the  cause  of  insomnia  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
overwork,  but  in  badly  ortlered  work,  in 
work  done  in  the  wrong  spirit  and  with  a 
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sense  of  internal  friction.  I  know  of  no 
sadder  phenomenon  of  our  modern  city  life 
to-day  than  the  constantly  reported  nerv¬ 
ous  collapse  in  middle  life  of  business  and 
professional  men.  And  the  usual  easy 
explanation  is  overwork,  leading  to  in¬ 
somnia.  But  if  investigation  is  made,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  these  men  break  down  not  because 
they  have  worked  too  much,  but  because 
they  have  never  known  how  to  work. 

A  little  while  ago  a  distinguished  lawyer 
called  upon  me,  by  advice  of  his  physician, 
to  ask  why  it  was  he  could  no  longer  enjoy 
adequate  rest.  He  had  no  special  cause  for 
worry  or  an.xiety.  His  professional  work 
was  in  a  prosperous  state.  His  home  was 
happy.  The  cause  of  his  insomnia,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  came  to  light  when  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  always  pos.sessed  with 
the  feeling  of  being  in  arrears  with  his 
work.  It  was  these  arrears  that  kept  him 
on  tenterhooks  and  never  allowed  him  to 
rest.  By  a  reorganization  of  his  work  he 
was  able  to  conquer  his  trouble. 

HYSTERICAL  INSOMNIA 

.\nother  cause  of  sleeplessness  is  emo¬ 
tional  shock,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called 
“hysterical  insomnia.”  I  recall  two  strik¬ 
ing  cases.  One  was  that  of  an  old  lady 
who  feared  intensely  the  act  of  going  to 
bed;  and  when  she  forced  herself  to  dis¬ 
regard  this  fear,  after  lying  down  she  would 
sleep  for  a  minute  or  two,  only  to  wake  up 
suddenly,  in  terror,  feeling  as  if  she  were 
being  strangulated.  The  cause  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  tragic  incident  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  her  some  months  before  my  meeting 
with  her.  One  night  her  apartment  was 
broken  into  by  a  burglar,  who  woke  her 
suddenly,  gagged  her,  bound  her  to  the 
bed,  and  then  robbed  her  of  whatever 
valuable  property  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon.  It  was  this  adventure  which  the 
poor  woman  could  not  forget,  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  which  regularly  recurred  at  night 
to  make  sleep  impossible. 

.\nother  case  was  still  sadder.  \  young 
woman  engaged  to  be  married,  living  in 
Chelsea,  near  Boston,  was  suddenly  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  that  city  about  three  years  ago. 
Her  wedding  trousseau  and  presents  were 
burned.  She  fled  from  her  house  to  see  her 
brother  running  in  the  distance,  his  clothes 


all  afire.  This  brother  was  lost  for  several 
days — days  of  anguished  suspense  for  the 
young  woman.  Meanwhile,  through  the 
shock  and  distress,  her  mother  became 
temporarily  insane.  All  these  accumu¬ 
lated  miseries  resulted  in  a  bad  case  of 
insomnia  for  the  young  woman.  For  a 
week  she  had  no  sleep  e.xcept  an  occasional 
hour  induced  by  a  powerful  narcotic.  Then 
she  found  her  way  to  Emmanuel  Church. 
At  her  first  visit  she  was  enabled  to  have 
two  hours’  natural  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  she  is  now  enjoying  the  best  of  health. 

MOR.\L  WOUNDS 

Allied  to  this  type  of  insomnia  is  that 
which  is  the  product  of  overstrained  grief 
or  remorse.  Just  as  the  body  may  suffer 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  some  foreign  sub¬ 
stance,  so  the  soul  can  be  injured  by  moral 
wounds  that  keep  open  and  that  will  not 
heal.  Of  such  distracted  spirits  it  may  be 
said,  “More  need  they  the  divine  than  the 
physician.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  causation 
of  insomnia  is  not  simple,  but  highly  com¬ 
plicated.  It  is  frequently  the  effect  of  mor¬ 
bid  physical  and  mental  states,  and  in 
turn  it  reacts  on  these  states,  deepening 
and  intensifying  them.  Hence  a  truly  phil¬ 
osophical  treatment  of  this  disorder  will 
include  physiological,  psychological,  moral, 
and  religious  remedies. 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  answering 
the  question,  “How  is  insomnia  to  be 
allex'iated  or  removed?”  let  us  recall  the 
psychological  mechanism  of  sleep.  In  the 
waking  state  we  have  an  interest  in  e.xternal 
things,  while  in  the  sleeping  state  this  in¬ 
terest  no  longer  exists,  and  we  shutter,  as 
it  were,  the  windows  of  the  soul  and  retire 
into  our  inner  world.  To  sleep  is  to  be 
without  an  interest  in  things,  and  the  depth 
of  sleep  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  such  an 
interest.  The  idea  that  sleep  is  due  to  the 
development  of  disinterest  we  owe  to  Clapa- 
rede,  whose  theory  has  been  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

Hence  sleep  has  been  well  called  a  kind  of 
“psychological  suicide.”  Physicians  play¬ 
fully  advise  their  insomnia  patients  to  go  to 
church.  Why?  Because  the  monotonous 
delivery  of  a  dull  discourse  tires  out  the  in¬ 
terest  and  so  induces  slumber.  Hence  the 
secret  of  the  art  of  falling  asleep  may  be  put 
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in  a  sentence:  Whatever  induces  a  state  of 
mental  monotony  by  which  the  feeling  of 
interest  is  exhausted  predisposes  to  sleep. 
Wherever,  then,  functional  insomnia  has  be¬ 
come  a  fact,  the  sovereign  remedy  is  re¬ 
education,  with  a  view  to  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  mental  monotony. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  reeduca¬ 
tion  is  negative — the  renunciation,  that  is 
to  say,  of  all  narcotic  drugs.  It  cannot  be 
too  frequently  repeated  that  science  knows 
no  drug  which  can  produce  natural  sleep. 
It  is  true  that  morphia,  paraldehyde,  sul- 
phonal,  trional,  veronal,  and  the  rest, 
produce  an  arrest  of  consciousness  which 
resembles  sleep;  but  it  is  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  sleep.  The  brain,  and  more  esj)e- 
cially  the  cortex,  or  layer  of  gray  matter 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  brain,  with 
its  microscopic  order  of  cells  and  infinitely 
ramified  connections,  is  the  apex  and  crown 
of  the  whole  evolutional  process  and  has 
become  capable  of  reflecting  the  world  with¬ 
out  and  responding  to  the  slightest  flash 
of  consciousness  within.  Such  an  infinitely 
complicated  and  delicate  mechanism  is 
easily  injured  by  the  narcotic  stupefying 
effects  of  sleep-producing  chemicals. 

Moreover,  those  persons  who  accustom 
themselves  to  these  drugs  find  that  even¬ 
tually  they  lose  the  power  of  normal  sleep. 
I'o  give  up  the  use  of  paralyzing  narcotics 
— and  where  their  use  has  become  habitual 
this  ought  to  be  done  under  skilled  medical 
direction — is  the  first  step  toward  freedom. 

F.MIGUK — A  DANGER  SIGNAL 

In  the  j)ositive  formation  of  the  sleep 
habit  it  is  of  fundamental  imj^ortance  to 
exclude  stimuli  coming  from  the  e.xcitation 
of  the  internal  nerves  of  the  Ijody  or  of  the 
nerve-endings  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
which  convey  sensorial  impressions.  Pain 
and  inner  wretchedness  of  a  physical  kind 
are  matters  for  the  physician.  A  little 
prudence  and  foresight  will  enable  the  suf¬ 
ferer  to  eliminate  noise  and  light  and  too 
much  heat  and  other  external  stimuli. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  while,  ac- 
cctrding  to  the  biological  theory-  of  sleep, 
fatigue  is  not  the  ultimate  cause  of  sleep, 
it  at  least  predisposes  to  it.  This  fatigue, 
of  course,  should  never  reach  the  point  of 
exhaustion.  One  should  feel  tired,  yet  not 
overtired.  The  purpose  of  sleep  l>eing  to 
prevent  exhaustion,  the  sensations  of  fa¬ 


tigue  are,  as  it  were,  signals  of  danger 
gixnng  pre-intimation  of  the  exhaustion  to 
be  avoided.  These  signals  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  and  obeyed,  if  the  habit  of 
normal  sleep  is  to  be  formed  and  main¬ 
tained.  He  who  would  enjoy  sleep  must 
never  resist  the  first  on.set  of  drowsiness. 

WE  MUST  EARN  OUR  SLEEP 

The  second  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  the 
relation  which  sleep  holds  to  habit.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  an  instinct  like  hunger 
or  thirst.  If  we  eat  and  drink  at  odd  hours, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  keen 
edge  of  our  appetite  worn  off  when  we 
come  to  regular  meal-times.  Just  as  there 
must  be  regular  hours  for  satisfying  the 
instinct  of  hunger,  so  must  there  be  regular 
jieriods  for  satisfying  the  instinct  of  sleep. 
About  a  year  ago  a  poor  woman  who 
bitterly  complained  of  worry  and  depres¬ 
sion,  arising  out  of  inability  to  sleep,  was 
sent  to  me  by  her  physician  for  some  psy¬ 
chological  help.  I  discovered  that  she  was 
not  suffering  from  insomnia,  since  she  was 
able  to  enjoy  six  or  seven  hours  of  sleep 
during  the  day,  but  simply  from  an  abnor¬ 
mal  habit  of  sleeping  at  the  wrong  time. 
She  was  annoyed  and  agitated  because  she 
was  unable  to  sleep  at  night,  forgetting 
that  she  had  taken  rest  during  the  day. 
If  sleep  is  to  be  enjoyed  it  must  be  earned 
through  sufficient  activity. 

Along  with  this  goes  the  mental  condi¬ 
tion  of  expecting  sleep.  It  is  a  sound  psy¬ 
chological  principle  that,  other  things  being 
ef|ual,  whatever  a  man  expects  tends,  nor¬ 
mal  I  j',  to  take  place.  The  physician  makes 
use  of  this  principle  when  he  slyly  sulj- 
stitutes  some  harmless  substance  for  mor¬ 
phia,  and  gravely  injects  the  substitute 
into  the  veins  of  the  sleepless  one,  who  falls 
gently  asleep  because  his  expectation  has 
been  aroused.  Hence  the  suggestive  treat¬ 
ment  of  insomnia  is  .singularly  successful. 

Dr.  Tuckey,  for  example,  tells  a  stoiy  of 
an  electrical  engineer  who  had  suffered  a 
severe  accident  from  a  torpedo  explosion, 
and  for  three  years  afterward  had  developed 
a  morbid  habit  of  waking  precisely  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  unable  to 
fall  asleep  again.  After  a  few  inductions  of 
very  slight  hypnosis  the  patient  recovered 
his  power  of  normal  sleep.  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
hypnotic  suggestion  as  a  cure  for  insomnia 
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—and  undoubtedly  in  exceptional  cases 
where  there  are  obscure  psychical  factors 
at  work  recourse  may  be  had  to  this  thera¬ 
peutic  agency — I  believe  that  the  method 
which  has  the  promise  of  the  best  and  most 
f)ermanent  results  is  that  of  education. 
This,  however,  may  well  include  what  is 
generally  called  “waking  suggestion”  and 
“auto-suggestion.” 

Here  I  would  emphasize  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Emmanuel  work.  This 
principle,  which  is  the  fruitful  dogma  of 
modern  physiological  psycholog>',  is  that 
body  and  mind  constitute  a  unity  so  pro¬ 
found  that  the  slightest  mental  state  or 
activity  has  an  echo  in  the  bodily  realm; 
and,  vice  versa,  the  smallest  nervous  event 
leaves  a  trace  on  the  mental  organism. 
Now  sleep  is  neither  purely  physical  nor 
purely  mental.  It  is  both  at  once.  Hence, 
sleeplessness  should  be  attacked  from  both 
points  of  view.  From  the  side  of  the  body, 
we  can  seek  to  overcome  it  by  a  physio¬ 
logical  regime  —  massage,  hydrotherapy, 
mechano-therapy,  electro-therapy,  and  oth¬ 
er  methorls.  From  the  side  of  the  mind 
it  can  be  influenced  through  the  classic 
methods  familiar  to  all  students  of  ab¬ 
normal  psychology — suggestion,  encourage¬ 
ment,  psycho-analysis,  re-formation  of  hab¬ 
it,  new  ideals  of  work,  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  reeducation. 

SUGGESTION  AND  SLEEP 

The  invariable  rule  of  the  Emmanuel 
worker  is,  therefore,  that  no  insomnia 
sufferer  is  accepted  for  treatment  except 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  physician, 
whose  cooperation  is  essential.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  sufferer  has  no  physician, 
then  he  must  secure  one  before  his  case 
can  lie  taken  in  hand.  It  is  obvious  that 
only  by  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  can 
work  of  this  kind  move  on  scientific  lines 
and  avoid  the  vagaries  and  dangers  of  those 
healing  cults  that  have  broken  with  rea¬ 
soned  and  organized  knowledge. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  much-worried  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  had  not  been  able  to  sleep 
properly  for  many  weeks,  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  try  what  suggestion  could  do 
for  him.  He  was  anxious  about  his  finan¬ 
cial  concerns  and  could  not  keep  his  anx¬ 
iety  at  bay  when  he  went  to  lied.  The 
result  was  unrefreshing,  inadequate  sleep, 
and  during  the  day  sensations  of  depression 


and  misery.  After  some  reassuring  talk,  I 
pointed  to  a  comfortable  armchair  in  my 
study  and  said:  “My  dear  sir,  you  have 
had  a  poor  night.  Well,  for  the  time  you 
are  here  forget  your  troubles.  Recline  in 
that  chair,  shut  your  eyes,  and  go  to  sleep.” 

He  smiled  a  rather  wintry  smile  at  this 
suggestion,  but  did  as  he  was  requested; 
and  in  an  hour  I  had  to  rouse  him  from  his 
comfortable  slumbers.  Nevertheless,  I  did 
not  deem  suggestion  enough,  but  followed 
it  up  by  instruction  in  a  truer  and  more 
trustful  attitude  toward  life  than  the  wor¬ 
thy  man  had  hitherto  learned. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  CLERGYMAN  IN  ALLIANCE 

Or  take  a  more  complicated  and  in¬ 
tractable  case.  A  man  in  middle  life,  who 
had  in  his  college  days  sustained  great 
nervous  strain,  owing  to  poverty,  devel¬ 
oped  a  tendency  to  worry  and  extreme 
sensitiveness,  which,  in  turn,  produced  the 
habit  of  insomnia.  To  add  to  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  nervous  eczema  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  eczemic  disorders)  was  wont  to 
apjiear  on  any  emotional  excitement,  such 
as  might  be  caused  by  a  blunder  in  his 
accounts,  or  by  the  receipt  of  bad  news  of 
any  kind.  All  the  rest  he  could  obtain 
was  about  three  or  four  hours  of  light,  un¬ 
refreshing  slumber.  His  daily  work  soon 
became  an  intolerable  burden.  But,  under 
the  combined  treatment  of  physician  and 
clergyman,  he  was  able,  after  a  few  weeks, 
to  obtain  seven  or  eight  hours  of  sleep 
nightly,  and  still  continues  to  enjoy  this 
blessed  relief. 

Here  is  a  still  more  pathetic  case.  A 
young  woman,  sent  to  us  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  physician,  was  the  victim  of  an  in¬ 
somnia  induced  by  mental  agitation  over  a 
series  of  unhappy  incidents  culminating 
in  an  unfortunate  love  affair.  It  would 
be  hard  to  describe  her  pitiable  condition 
without  seeming  to  exaggerate.  Head¬ 
aches  and  the  depression  born  of  sleepless 
nights  conspired  to  make  her  life  one  tis¬ 
sue  of  wretchedness  and  inefficiency.  She 
gradually  lost  all  interest  in  friends,  or 
work,  or  pleasure,  and  began  to  hate  even 
the  thought  of  eating  and  drinking.  Her 
pale,  anaemic  face,  her  rigid,  constricted 
figure,  as  if  every  nerx’e  were  strained  to 
the  breaking  point,  her  despairing  outlook 
upon  life,  suggested  some  helpless  creature 
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caught  in  a  trap  and  with  no  way  of  escape. 
She  stayed  with  us  about  six  weeks,  and 
when  she  left  her  normal  sleep  had  been 
restored. 

HOW  EMM.ANUKL  CHURCH  WORKS  ITS  CURES 

I  will  now  briefly  describe,  as  fairly 
typical,  the  means  by  which  this  unhappy 
woman  was  restored  to  her  normal  self. 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  encouraged  to  tell 
the  storj'  of  her  life,  to  unburden  herself  of 
her  secret  miseries,  the  perilous  stuff  that 
was  weighing  upon  her  heart.  This  frank 
and  open  speech  worked  such  a  mental 
change  as  to  make  relief  possible.  For  the 
first  time  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help 
were  brought  close  to  her  needs.  How  per¬ 
sonality  touches  personality,  how  one  mind 
can  influence  another  to  hope  and  i>eace, 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact  to  which  everyday  experience 
bears  witness.  The  next  step  was  to  relax 
the  nervous  tension.  This  was  done  by 
kindly  and  reassuring  verbal  suggestion. 
The  mind  was  soothed,  and  abstracted 
from  its  perpetual  wearying  round  of  mo¬ 
notonous  brooding.  In  this  abstracted  state 
the  taut  nerves  relaxed.  Suggestions  and 
simple  arguments  offered  with  conviction 
and  gentle  dogmatism  found  their  way 
into  the  mind,  and  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  constrained  it  to  a  measure  of 
peace  and  quiet.  She  was  assured  again 
and  again  that  she  could  sleep;  that  there 
was  no  obstacle  of  a  phy.sical  kind;  that  it 
was  only  anxiety  about  the  past  that  kept 
her  awake,  and  that  this  anxiety  would 
depart;  that  by  turning  the  mind  from  the 
past,  with  its  pain  and  humiliation,  to  the 
present,  wth  its  brightness  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  better  things,  she  would  sleep 
again,  as  soundly  as  when  she  was  a  little 
child.  These  suggestions  were  repeated 
in  varying  phrase  from  time  to  time. 

On  other  occasions,  the  method  of  re¬ 
education  was  applied  to  her.  She  was 
taught  how  to  prepare  for  sleep,  how  to 
avoid  all  causes  of  excitement,  how  to  oc¬ 
cupy  her  mind  immediately  before  retir¬ 
ing — in  a  word,  how  to  spend  the  day  in 
mingled  rest  and  activity  so  that  when 
night  came  sleep  would  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

Finally,  her  religious  instincts  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  let 
her  mind  dwell  upon  the  great  truths  of 


the  Christian  religion,  in  which  she  was  an 
ardent  believer.  Her  faith  in  God,  which 
had  become  numbed  by  the  bitter  sorrows 
of  her  life,  was  once  more  awakened;  and 
religion,  which  she  had  accepted  rather  as  a 
transcendental  affair,  related  mainly  to  the 
other  world,  she  now  saw  had  power  to 
cure  the  morbidities  and  sickness  of  the 
stml  in  this  world,  to  comfort  and  uplift 
the  xictims  of  sadness  and  melancholy. 
In  short,  she  was  trained  to  look  at  her 
miseries  from  a  new  {x)int  of  view.  A 
spirit  of  resignation  came  into  her  life, 
bringing  with  it  a  sense  of  unity,  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  world  in  which  she  lived. 
She  owes  her  restoration  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  methinls 
of  treatment  given. 

I  now  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  showing  how  the  sufferer  from  bad 
or  broken  sleep  can  help  himself  to  recover 
his  lost  jxjwer. 

TE.ACmXG  ONESELF  TO  SLEEP 

It  is  obvious  that  self-suggestion  plays  a 
great  role  in  the  j)roduction  of  sleep.  Wc 
do  not  normally  go  to  sleep  haphazard.  It 
is  rather  the  climax  of  a  series  of  uncon¬ 
scious  or  semiconscious  suggestions.  We 
l)lace  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  position; 
we  shut  our  eyes;  we  reduce  our  minds  as 
far  as  possible  to  a  blank,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  go  to  sleep.  Unhappily,  there 
are  many  persons  who  are  the  xictims  of 
a  xicious  auto-suggestion.  They  are  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  fear  of  not  sleeping.  They 
have  had  exjierience  of  bad  nights,  and, 
anticipating  that  the  coming  night  will  be 
like  the  others,  they  sjiend  their  time 
thinking  of  the  terrible  consequences  which 
will  result  from  failure  to  sleep.  This  is, 
of  course,  all  wrong.  Let  the  sufferer  dis¬ 
sipate  this  evil  fancy  by  the  reflection  that 
a  few  nights’  bad  sleep  is  productive  of 
no  great  injuiy;  that  if  only  nature  be 
])ermitted  a  chance,  the  instinct  of  sleep 
will  reassert  itself.  He  will  do  well,  then, 
to  approach  his  time  of  rest  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  of  absolute  trust  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  nature.  Let  him  say  to  himself: 
“  Whether  I  sleep  or  not  to-night  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  moment.  Why  then  worr>’?’’ 
.And  then  let  him  constrain  his  muscles  to 
quiet,  and  gently  lead  his  mind  the  while  to 
any  pleasant  and  agreeable  scene  which  he 
may  have  witnes.sed,  or  let  him  live  over 
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again  the  sensations  of  his  happy  childhood, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  sleep  of  a 
child  will  be  his. 

A  friend  who  is  fond  of  lecturing  tells  me 
that  when  agitated  and  unable  to  sleep  he 
can  achieve  his  purpose  by  calling  up  in 
imagination  a  crowded  assembly,  with  him¬ 
self  on  the  platform  discoursing  on  some 
favorite  theme.  The  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  this  gives  him  relieves  the  tension 
and  brings  the  wished-for  rest. 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  sleep  as  trying  to 
sleep.  Some  time  ago  there  was  brought 
to  my  knowledge  the  case  of  a  poor  woman 
who  had  de\eloped  an  obstinate  insom¬ 
nia  by  willing  herself  to  sleep.  “There 
are  some  things,”  said  Cardinal  Newman, 
“which  can  be  got  only  by  renouncing 
them.”  Sleep  is  one  of  these. 

Some  are  afflicted  with  the  fear,  not  of 
insomnia,  but  of  sleep  itself,  because  of 
the  terrifying  dreams  or  paralyzing  night¬ 
mares  which  accompany  it.  It  will  be 
found  that  frequently  there  is  some  physi¬ 
cal  cause  at  work  to  account  for  these 
distressing  experiences.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  a  recurrent  bad  dream  is  owing  to 
some  painful  emotional  experience  which 
has  perhaps  ceased  to  i)lay  much  part  in 
the  ordinary  conscious  life,  but  has  become 
a  kind  of  subconscious  force.  In  some  such 
cases  the  sufferer  has  found  relief  by  care¬ 
fully  thinking  over  in  his  waking  hours  the 
details  of  the  dream  and  by  writing  them 
out  in  full.  The  dream  has  then,  perhaps, 
recurred,  but  it  has  lost  its  |K)wer  to  alarm, 
and  the  sleep  remains  undisturbed. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  no  two  cases 
of  insomnia  just  alike,  because  there  are  no 
two  human  souls  just  alike.  For  a  mild  or 
sporadic  attack  some  soothing  anodyne, 
such  as  a  warm  bath,  or  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  forehead,  or  some  other 
physical  expedient,  may  bring  relief.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  t>pes 
of  insomnia  too  deeply  rooted  in  moral 
causes  for  any  physical  process  to  alle¬ 
viate.  What  formula,  chemical  or  physio¬ 
logical,  will  avail  to  cure  the  sorrows  of 
justifiable  melancholy  and  remorse,  the 
anguish  of  a  troubled  conscience,  the  sad¬ 
ness  born  of  frustrated  ambitions  and 
ruined  hopes,  the  despair  which  has  lost  all 
faith  in  life  and  all  motive  for  living?  For 
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the  sorrows  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience 
I  am  persuaded  there  is  but  one  remedy — 
religion.  Only  the  influx  of  some  faith, 
some  belief  in  an  eternal  order  of  goodness, 
in  the  universe  as  meaning  well  by  us,  or, 
if  by  the  grace  of  Heaven  we  can  attain  to 
it,  faith  in  Him  whom  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  proclaimed  to  be  eternal 
Love  and  Goodness — can  do  this.  If,  to 
some  minds,  religion  in  the  conventional 
sense  is  impossible,  then,  at  least,  a  philos¬ 
ophy,  an  attitude  toward  life  and  destiny 
which  is  in  essence  religious,  becomes  all 
the  more  necessary. 

PR.\YER  AS  A  HEALING  POWER 

And  here  I  wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
power  of  prayer  to  produce  sleep.  The 
present  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in 
religion  has  brought  with  it  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Very 
notable  are  the  words  which  a  distin¬ 
guished  English  e.xpert  in  mental  disorders 
addressed  a  few  years  ago  to  the  British 
Association:  “As  an  alienist,  I  would 
state  that  of  all  the  hygienic  measures  to 
counteract  disturbed  sleep,  depression  of 
spirits,  and  all  the  miserable  sequels  of  a 
distressed  mind,  I  would  undoubtedly  give 
the  first  place  to  the  habit  of  prayer.” 

This  distinguished  man  did  not  ask  why 
prayer  has  this  power.  A  complete  answer 
to  this  question  is  not  p>ossible.  How  can 
one  make  clear  to  himself  the  relations  of 
the  finite  and  the  infinite?  But  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view  we  can  see 
that  in  prayer  there  is  a  healing  power, 
because  it  enables  us  to  escape  from  our 
narrow,  bounded,  and  despairing  self,  and 
lose  ourselves  in  a  larger,  more  confident, 
more  joyous  self,  and  because,  like  all  con¬ 
fession,  it  acts  as  a  moral  cathartic  and 
cleanses  the  heart  from  the  perilous  stuff 
that  weighs  upon  it.  From  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  we  may  go  further  and  say 
that,  as  all  experience  testifies,  prayer  brings 
us  into  contact  with  those  mighty  healing 
forces  with  which  the  universe  is  charged. 
The  man  who  can  commit  himself  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  Infinite  as  he  retires  to  rest 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  winning  the 
most  blessed,  if  also  the  most  mysterious, 
gift  bestowed  upon  our  humanity. 
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LAST  summer  I  traveled  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles  upon  the  Arctic  slope  of  North 
America.  In  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Atha¬ 
basca  Landing,  a  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  railroad,  a  half-breed  girl  waited 
on  us  in  a  princesse  gown,  while  a  woman 
who  might  have  been  her  mother  was 
boiling  whitefish  by  a  tepee  outside — 
and  in  a  Standard  Oil  can.  Aboard  the 
stern- wheeler  that  took  us  up  Athabasca 
River  toward  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  we  read 
a  notice:  “Prospectors  and  others  intend¬ 
ing  to  proceed  to  the  Mackenzie  River  dis¬ 
trict  arc  warned  against  undertaking  the 
journey  unless  provided  with  food  and 
necessaries  sufficient  to  last  one  year”; 
and  we  read  it  under  electric  lights.  At 
the  settlement  of  Grouard  on  the  Lesser 
Slave,  the  white  wife  of  a  fur  trader  gave 
us  a  dance.  We  went  in  white  shirts  and 
drank  a  punch  made  of  rum  and  strjxhnine. 

On  the  drive  across  the  old  ninety- mile 
j>ortage  road  to  Peace  River,  we  passed 
Prank  Sla\in,  ex-hea\')'Aveight  ring  cham- 
j)ion,  digging  telegraph-jxist  holes.  In  the 
Oblate  Fathers  Mission  near  by,  “Ann  the 
Weegh-teko”  (Cannibal  Annie),  a  Cree 
woman  once  addicted  to  eating  human 
flesh — a  fancy  not  yet  dead  in  the  tribe — 
was  mingling  with  her  people,  b'rom  Peace 
River  Crossing,  another  steamer  took  us 
three  hunded  miles  down  that  great  stream. 
We  saw  not  a  white  man  on  its  shores,  but 
we  did  shoot  all  the  bears  we  wanted  from 
our  promenade  deck — only  to  find  at  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post  of  Fort  Ver¬ 
milion,  seven  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
nearest  steel  rails,  fields  of  rij)ened  wheat 
yielding  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
a  patent  process  flour-mill.  And  there  in 
mid-.\ugust  the  heat  drove  us  into  the 
river  for  a  swim;  but  a  fortnight  later,  and 
tlirce  hundred  miles  south  of  Vermilion, 
my  moccasins  were  frozen  hard  as  iron  on 
my  feet. 

Where  is  this  land  of  paradox?  What  is 


this  frontier,  which  bears  these  oddities  of 
frontiers  as  they  are  to-day  the  world  over — 
elements  that  make  them  api^ear  grotesque, 
unromantic,  perilous  no  more,  with  their 
union  of  ingenuity  and  the  primitive,  of 
the  phonograph  and  the  mud  chimney; 
that  seem  to  rob  the  wilds  of  their  menace, 
yet  really  do  not? 

The  “Peace  River  Country-,”  Canadians 
call  it;  and  the  words  hold  for  them  just 
such  a  sense  of  mystery-  and  remoteness, 
of  opulence  and  rigor,  as  did  the  “Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley”  a  hundred  years  ago  for  rest¬ 
less  men  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  the 
territory  about  the  upper  and  western  head 
waters  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  which 
flows  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is 
the  second  largest  river  on  this  continent; 
indeed,  the  Peace  is  geographically  to  the 
Mackenzie  exactly-  what  the  Missouri  is 
to  the  Mississippi.  And  this  region  is  a 
“wheat  country-” — where  wheat,  ry-e,  oats, 
|)otatoes,  and  all  hardy  vegetables  may  be 
grown — equal  in  area  to  three  of  our  cen¬ 
tral  states.  Being  such,  it  offers  a  deep 
significance  to  us,  as  Americans  and  .\nglo- 
Saxons. 

We  are  told  that  our  West  is  no  more; 
that  pioneering  is  dead;  that  all  the  fret- 
land  in  America  has  been  taken  up.  Con¬ 
servation  makes  its  prime  ap^ieal,  which  is 
to  the  imagination,  by  these  statements. 
And  no  one  denies  the  truth  of  them.  Some 
mitigation  of  that  truth  is  the  best  one 
dares  hojie  for. 

The  seriousness  of  this  is  as  much  ro¬ 
mantic  and  historical  as  it  is  economic. 
For  the  last  century  our  branch  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  has  carried  on  the  race’s  tradi¬ 
tions  of  land  conquest  through  pioneer¬ 
ing — the  key  to  its  supremacy-  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  Now-  that  the  Home¬ 
stead  Law-,  by  which  we  in  the  United 
States  vitaliz^  that  tradition,  has  ful¬ 
filled  itself  into  a  dead  letter  through  the 
dearth  of  free,  cultivable  soil,  w-here  are  we 
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to  look  for  other  land  to  maintain  our 
supremacy? 

What  land  still  remains  open  to  free  and 
unopposed  settlement  by  our  race — land 
which  in  climate  and  by  its  products  is  the 
temperate  “white  man’s  country”?  Pic¬ 
ture  the  map  of  the  world,  and  but  one 
answer  is  inevitable:  Canada,  whose  peo¬ 
ple  and  institutions  are,  in  any  larger 
sense,  our  own. 

.\nd  in  Canada  there  remains  only  the 
Peace  River  region,  which  is  now  of)en  to 
us  under  the  same  laws  as  our  West  was. 
It  is  not  the  “Canadian  Northwest”  of 
popular  speech.  That  offers  little  hope 
now  of  mitigating  any  lack  of  free  white 
man’s  soil.  The  best  of  it  is  owned,  and 
in  five  years  the  southern  half  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  which 
comprise  it,  will  be  economically  one  with 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  But  to*the 
north,  beyond  this  area,  does  lie  the  coun¬ 
try  which  in  every  racial  and  historic  sense 
is  to  be  the  sole  remaining  free  white  man’s 
empire  for  Anglo-Saxons,  the  actual  Last 
Frontier.  Travel  across  the  rim  of  forests 
that  in  about  latitude  54“  30'  (that  of 
North  Germany),  contrary  to  all  physiog¬ 
raphy  to  the  south,  stretch  from  Hudson’s 
Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  you 
enter  the  woodland  and  the  park-like 
prairies  of  the  Peace  River  land.  And 
when  that  virgin  region  has  been  peopled — 
the  only  one  left  where  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  may  draw  from  the  soil  for  the  asking 
the  vitality  which  has  made  it  invincible 
for  four  hundred  years — then  all  chance 
to  maintain  that  strength  out  of  new  terri¬ 
tory  will  close  abruptly,  finally,  and  forever. 

This  is  no  far-fetched  cry  of  wolf.  It 
should  not  be  startling.  Any  thoughtful 
pioneer  will  confirm  it.  And  because  we 
Americans  never  gras[>ed  a  vital  meaning 
in  the  vanishing  of  our  last  frontier,  we 
should  especially  respond  to  the  brief  com¬ 
edy  of  its  passing  in  this  new  country, 
which  is  ours  no  less  to  possess.  And  our 
disillusioned  eyes  should  be  moved  the  more 
because  two  factors  unknown  to  our  pioneer¬ 
ing,  but  most  typical  of  life  to-day  everj- 
where  on  earth,  are  shaping  that  passing 
in  the  North. 

These  factors  are  an  Individual  and  a 
Corporation.  The  corporation  is  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company — the  “H.  B.  C.” — 
the  “Company.” 

Thirteen  years  ago,  I  first  scoured  the 


Peace  River  country,  but  with  gold-seekers 
who  had  corroded  hearts.  In  1898,  I  got 
from  a  four  months’  journey  by  canoe  and 
pack-train  but  a  haunting  sense  of  its 
fertility,  and  a  hint  of  why  it  had  so  long 
remained  virgin.  Unprejudiced  then  as 
now,  I  came  into  contact  with  the  “Com¬ 
pany,”  that  great  and  ancient  fur  monopoly, 
with  its  Bourbon  traditions  and  customs — 
which,  with  the  peculiar  Canadian  char¬ 
acter  and  its  lack  of  self-reliance  in  the 
shadow  of  our  richer  country  to  the  south, 
revealed  largely  why  a  false  repute  of 
sterility  has  been  fastened,  like  an  incubus, 
upon  northern  Canada.  In  1910  everv- 
thing  seemed  to  have  changed  up  there, 
except  the  luxuriant,  wooded  prairies; 
there  were  river  steamers,  cart  trails,  the 
telegraph,  the  gray  quilts  of  a  few  oat 
fields  by  the  big,  shallow'  lakes  and  the 
great  rivers  in  their  deep  gorges.  But 
little  had  really  changed,  because  the  heart 
of  that  land  was  the  same,  and  that  heart 
is  the  H.  B.  C.,  and  the  Company  never 
changes.  In  the  wagons  that  carried  us 
across  the  imporceptible  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  (Hudson’s  Bay)  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  the  Arctic 
basin  of  the  Peace,  we  still  passed  in  spirit, 
in  all  that  fixes  a  man’s  relation  to  his 
bread,  his  undershirt,  and  womankind, 
from  the  twentieth  centur>’  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  sort  of  an 
image  rises  in  most  men’s  minds  to-day 
at  the  words  “Hudson’s  Bay  Company.” 
Likely  it  is  of  an  Indian  clad  in  beads  and 
furs,  setting  traps  by  a  lonely  lake,  or  driv¬ 
ing  a  team  of  wolf-dogs  across  a  thousand 
miles  of  snow;  or  of  a  dour  Scotchman 
inside  the  stockade  of  a  log  fort,  holding 
a  flintlock  upright  on  the  ground,  as  ab¬ 
ject,  feathered  Dog-ribs  trade  for  it  by 
piling  beaver  skins  up  to  its  muzzle,  that 
titled  stockholders  in  London  may  be  en¬ 
riched.  And  such  a  sketch  is  true  enough, 
except  that  since  the  French  buccaneer 
Radisson  (who  has  nev’er  got  his  due  from 
history)  flattered  Charles  II  of  England 
into  giving  Prince  Rupjert,  his  first  cousin, 
the  Company’s  charter  in  1670,  wool  shirts 
have  replaced  rawhide,  felt  hats  have 
rather  shamed  feather  headgear,  and  the 
price  of  guns  and  ammunition  has  droppx'd; 
for  the  Company  has  alw'ays  been  master 
of  the  North’s  history. 
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A  long  give-and-take  with  French  and 
Indians  of  the  same  cupidity,  treacheries, 
heroisms  that  darkened  Quebec  and  New 
England  before  our  Revolution,  marked 
the  H.  B.  C.’s  early  days.  But  the  Com¬ 
pany,  backed  by  its  capital  and  a  semi¬ 
royal  prestige,  invariably  triumphed  over 
each  of  its  rivals  in  the  fur  trade.  In  1870 
it  ceded  its  absolute  sovereignty  over  all 
Prince  Rupert’s  Land — all  Canada  outside 
the  settled  portions  of  its  provinces,  and  an 
area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States — to  the  Dominion.  Canada  was  to 
|)olice  it;  trapping  was  to  be  free,  and  the 
Company  was  given  outright  one  square 
piile  and  a  half  of  land  in  every  thirty-six. 
It  was  an  easy  bargain;  the  H.  B.  C.  knew 
that  competition  was  hopeless  and  policing 
superfluous;  and  the  area  south  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  then  alone  held  fit  for  set¬ 
tlement,  was  an  unprofitable  fur  realm. 
And  in  that  border  country  the  Company 
surxives  as  a  string  of  very  good  “gen¬ 
eral”  stores,  one  at  every  railway  junction, 
with  its  advertising  a  power  over  the  press, 
to  the  benefit  of  its  still  mediaeval  better 
half  on  the  Arctic  slope. 

Still  mediaeval;  and  yet  in  many  ways 
most  modern.  Commercially,  for  instance. 
The  text  and  keystone  of  the  Company’s 
supremacy  of  centuries  has  been:  ‘‘Hold 
the  Indian  in  debt  by  advances  of  traps 
and  of  just  the  ration,  at  the  proper  price, 
to  keep  him  always  hungry,  so  that  he 
must  hunt  for  us.”  It  suggests,  somehow, 
the  peons  of  Yucatan  in  Mexico,  and  the 
corporation  stores  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-fields.  To  free-traders  in  the  past,  to 
settlers  to-day — neither  of  whom,  of  course, 
can  afford  to  bring  their  supplies  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  bad  trails  and  rivers — the 
C'ompany  says:  “Buy  food  and  clothing 
of  us  at  our  prices,  or  starve.  Interfere 
v.ith  our  fur-trade,  and  wc  will  not  sell 
you  a  pound  of  flour  even.” 

Two  years  ago,  two  young  Englishmen 
undertook  a  fur-trading  venture  into  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay.  They  outfitted  a  ketch  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Ice  in  Hudson’s 
.‘^traits  stove  in  their  bow  and  made  them 
helpless.  .-Mong  came  the  Company’s 
steamer  Pelican,  carrj-ing  the  year’s  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  forts  around  the  Bay.  The 
ketch  signaled  for  help.  The  Pelican  re¬ 
fused  it.  The  two  men  offered  half  their 
outfit  to  be  towed  into  Fort  Churchill. 
Tne  Company  would  give  them  berths 


aboard  the  steamer,  but  no  more.  In  desper¬ 
ation  they  had  to  accept,  and  abandon 
their  vessel.  The  moment  they  were 
aboard  the  Pelican,  she  put  out  a  line  to 
the  ketch  and  towed  her  into  the  fort  as  a 
derelict,  where  the  Company  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  both  ship  and  outfit.  The  young 
men  had  not  the  least  claim  on  her,  for 
Hudson’s  Bay  waters  are  territorial,  not 
the  high  seas — and  they  had  to  work  their 
own  way  south  to  Winni|>cg. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  many  like  stories 
that  are  dinned  into  your  ears  in  the  North. 
There  was  the  priest  near  The  Pass,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who,  in  tra\-eling  the  File  River 
country  on  his  duties,  found  placer  gold, 
and  was  washing  it,  when  an  officer  of  the 
Company  warn^  him  to  stop.  He  refused 
to  do  so,  whereujx)n  all  the  H.  B.  C.  jwsts 
in.  the  region  refused  to  sell  him  any  more 
provisions.  Forced  into  trapping  to  trade 
skins  for  meat  with  the  Indians,  his  snares 
began  mysteriously  to  be  destroyed — they 
were  Company  Indians;  all  are — and  he 
was  driven  from  the  region,  .\long  Peace 
River,  only  one  free  fur-trader  in  the  past 
ever  successfully  bucked  the  H.  B.  C. 

Twelve-foot  Daxis,  he  was  called,  and 
by  succoring  all  others  whom  it  had  out¬ 
lawed,  he  actually  challenged  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  supremacy  there  for  many  years. 
A  great,  raw-boned,  cadaverous  creature, 
who,  with  four  hundred  |X)unds  on  a  hand- 
sled,  could  catch  a  Company’s  dog-train 
with  a  day’s  start,  he  brought  the  first 
steel  traps,  matches,  and  breech-loading 
guns  into  the  land,  in  1863.  Factors  say- 
to-day  that  he  “ruined  the  country.”  For 
the  H.  B.  C.  had  to  compete  with  his 
deadlier  weaiwns  by  supplying  them  to  its 
hunters,  and  beav’cr  and  marten,  falling  in 
price,  were  decimate<l.  His  grave  on  the 
hill  back  of  Peace  River  Crossing  is  more 
than  a  symbol  of  their  own  struggles  to  the 
few  white  homesteaders  now  along  the 
river. 

And  the  key  to  the  power  of  the  Company 
is  as  much  social  as  economic.  In  the  early 
days  it  encouraged  marriage  between  fac¬ 
tors  and  natives.  The  North  was  no  place 
for  white  women,  and  miscegenation  in¬ 
sured  a  fealty  on  the  trail.  Factors’  half- 
breed  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  were 
educated  by  the  Company  in  Aberdeen  or 
Montreal.  Back  in  the  North,  the  girls 
married  the  young  clerks  from  Scotland. 
A  feudal  hierarchy  was  built  up;  at  i)res- 
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ent,  half-breeds  outnumber  lioth  whites 
and  Indians  there.  To-day,  at  any  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  |X)st,  you  feel  its  force,  for  most 
factors’  wives  are  quarter-  or  eighth-breeds, 
descendants  of  factors,  many  of  whom  won 
names  in  science  and  e.xploration  in  the 
forties.  Lady  Strathcona,  wife  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  i)resent  |)resident,  is  one  of  these. 
.\t  every  iH)st  you  feel  a  i)ride  of  clan,  un¬ 
yielding,  aristo¬ 
cratic,  of  a 
stri|H-  with  the 
Comi)Jiny's  ar- 
r  o  g  a  n  c  e  i  n 
tratle. 

'I’oward  the 
settler  and 
the  hunting 
“natives,”  the 
factor's  house 
shows  the  con¬ 
descension  of 
the  i>alace  to 
the  hovel.  Last 
summer  1  asked 
a  factor’s  wife 
if  she  could  talk 
Cree.  “Oh, not 
any  more,” 
she  answered, 
wearily.  “If  I 
did.  I’d  have 
these  natives 
hanging  around 
here  all  the 
time.”  .\ndshe 
herself  was  a 
quarter  -  breed, 
with  a  family 
name  once  fa¬ 
mous  the  North 
over.  Her  own 
brothers  worked 
in  the  store,  on 
the  river,  like 
any  of  the 
post’s  native 
retinue;  she 

never  had  them  in  her  house;  there  were 
no  white  women  in  the  hierarchy  for  them 
to  marry.  .\  factor’s  son  once  lowered  his 
voice  while  I  was  talking  of  “breeds,”  and 
said:  “  Don’t  call  them  that.  Up  here  every 
one  is  either  an  Indian  or  one  of  us.” 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  land  to-day  is 
not  Canada,  not  even  British  territory,  ex¬ 
cept  in  name,  and  by  grace  of  a  homestead 


office  or  two  and  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police.  It  is  still  Prince  Rupert’s 
Land,  an  Indian  country — yet  where  pure 
Indian  blood  is  in  the  minority — the  fur 
preserve  that  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  still  a  land  apart;  the  only 
white  man’s  realm  that  is  not  white;  a 
country  as  distinct  as  Iceland,  say,  or 
mayl>e— ixditically  and  socially — Brazil. 

.•\nd  now  in¬ 
to  it,  because  it 
has  been|)roved 
fit  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  comes  the 
settler,  the 
pioneer.  The 
Company  deals 
with  him,  a 
white  man,  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  has 
a  1  w  ays  dealt 
with  its  mon¬ 
grel  hunters 
and  with  its 
rivals  in  trade. 
Ignorant  of  its 
history,  of  its 
traditions  of 
having  for  gen¬ 
erations  ruled 
an  abject  peo¬ 
ple  and  con- 
t  rolled  all 
routes  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the 
settler  must 
bear  the  brunt 
of  its  Bour- 
bonism,  whose 
inhumanity  he 
cannot  under¬ 
stand. 

.-\griculture 
and  the  fur- 
trade  can  no 
more  mix  than 
oil  and  water. 
Robbed  of  its 
realm  to  the  south,  its  reason  for  exist¬ 
ence  menaced  in  the  North,  with  the 
record  of  having  downed  everj'  rival  in  its 
history — will  the  Company  succeed  in  op¬ 
posing  settlement?  Will  it  win  against  a 
last  invasion  of  our  race,  moved  by  forces 
greater  than  either  is  conscious  of?  Will 
it  surrender  to  the  plow,  and,  ultimately, 
to  the  railway,  with  its  free  markets? 
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And  here  enters  the  Individual  that  I  her  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Alherla 
s|)oke  of  as  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  Last  for  the  new  Peace  River  District.  For 
F'rontier.  He  is  James  K.  Cornwall,  mem-  Canada,  in  politically  districting  and  sur- 


DRIVF  AIOXI.  PKACK  RIVFR  AT  FORI  \  KRMII.IOX,  WHICH  LIES  SEVEN 
HI  NDRED  MILES  BEYOND  THE  NEAREST  STEEL  KAII.S. 


veying  the  Company’s  land  (but  gingerly,  Peace  River  country  a  vote  on  a  jiar  with 
not  to  offend  Prince  Rupert’s  rich  heirs),  white  men.  But  this  half-breed  majority, 
has  lately  given  the  half-breeds  of  the  now  being  slowly  weaned  from  the  Com- 
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pany  and  from 
trapping,  and 
taking  to  the 
soil,  soon 
to  be  over¬ 
whelmed,  is 
but  a  pawn  in 
the  passing  of 
the  North. 

Cornwall,  the 
H.  H.  C.,  and 
the  Settler, 
form  the  “tri¬ 
angle”  of  the 
three-part  com¬ 
edy  opening 
there. 

One  day  last 
s  u  m  m  e  r ,  as 
Cornwall  and  1 
trudged  over 
the  park-like 
prairies  of  the 
old  road  from 
theLesser  Slave 
to  the  Peace, 
we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the 
sc't  tier’s  chances 
of  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  over  the 
Company.  The 
scene  was  typ- 
ical  of  the 
land.  WiUl-hay 
meadows  etlged 
by  plumy  wil¬ 
lows  lay  around  us.  gi\  ing  ilown  to  a  rwl- 
tlish,  slow-moving  stream;  Iwyond  stretched 
wide  o|K'ns.  mingling  the  j)urj>le  of  lark¬ 
spur,  the  carmine  of  tirewetnl,  the  pale 
n»se  of  Indian  |>inks  ujkui  that  rich,  black 
Stub  Ever  distantly,  slim,  tall  spruces, 
chattering  asjH'ns.  gave  you  that  scMise  of  a 
lK>sky  land  well-griH>nutl  and  sc-ttUxl— yet 
vacant,  virgin — that  is  ever  so  bewildering 
in  the  North.  .Vnd  yet.  by  running  a 
straight  line  in  any  direction,  five  miles, 
fifty,  tive  hundred,  you  would  have  come 
u|H)n  no  trail,  no  sign  of  man.  except  jK'r- 
haps  the  bare  jxiles  of  a  teixH?  marking 
where  in  winters  past  some  family  had 
starved. 

“No.  This  time  the  Company  will  lose. 
It  knows  it,"  siiid  C'ornwall.  "Privately 
it  acknowlrtlges  that  it  will  lose." 

“You  mean  that  the  Comiuny  is  for  the 
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first  time  up 
against  a  new 
condition,  new 
forces  of  life 
beyond  its  ex¬ 
perience  to  deal 
with?"  I  asked. 
“.Agriculture, 
the  tie  of  the 
soil,  the  most 
deep-rcH»ti‘tl  of 
h  u  111  a  11  in¬ 
stincts?  .\n  ir¬ 
resistible  wave, 
against  which 
its  old  weaiHiiis 
of  |H)wer  and 
bravado  are 
vain?” 

"  Yes,  yes," 
he  answered 
i|uickly.  “The 
gold-si‘ekeraiui 
the  traiUK'r  are 
incidents.  The 
farmer  is  jier- 
maiient.” 

“  r here’s  a 
st)rt  of  soft  jier- 
sistence  alniut 
him,  isn’t 
there?"  I  s;iid. 

soft  insinu¬ 
ation  in  his 
iKiggeil,  dtK'ile 
self  -insistence. 

H  ere. a  f  t  e  r 
twelve  years,  that’s  the  one  thing  really 
new  I  notice  in  the  country.  It’s  in  the 
very  atmosphere  now." 

“Yes,"  said  Cornwall,  thoughtfully. 

.\t  Tort  \ermilion  on  the  Peace,  the 
strongest  H.  H.  C.  jxist  in  the  region  of 
the  Last  Frontier,  the  Comjxiny  and  the 
pionetT  clash  acutely.  There,  on  the  one 
side,  is  the  one  jXTfect,  longest-lived  exam¬ 
ple  of  “business”  abstilutism  over  men’s 
lives;  on  the  other,  a  band  of  a  dozen  set¬ 
tlers  Ix'aring  the  burden  of  generations  of 
future  white  men,  and  in  latitude  58°  30'. 
So  far  they  have  Ixen  always  worsted,  and 
their  feelings  run  high. 

Sheridan  Lawrence,  white,,  Canadian 
Ixirn,  txpical  pioneer,  with  his  Kxise-hung 
six-foot-three  frame,  his  broad  brows  and 
seven  children,  leads  them.  He  had  170 
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ht-ad  of  cattle,  So  hoj»s,  and  3,000  bushels  the  iKirtages?  A  dog-team  ain’t  no  com- 
of  wheat  of  his  own  growing  when  1  was  mon  carrier.” 

there,  and  is  a  justice  of  the  jwace.  The  Eauclair,  the  year  before,  had  apjiealed 
C»)mpany  will  sell  him  nothing — not  even  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  White  of  the  English 

the  necessaries  of  life  that  he  cannot  raise.  Church  Mission,  for  whom  the  Company 

Why?  “Because,”  the  Ct>m|)any  says,  freighted  supplies  at  the  cost  rate.  That 
“he  traded  in  furs  with  our  Indians.”  year  their  consignments  came  in  together. 

“(Iranted,  but  also  because,”  says  Law-  E.  I).  Wilson,  the  H.  B.  C.  factor  at 

rente,  “I  brought  in  a  harvester  and  a  Vermilion,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
grist-mill  and  cut  out  the  C\)m])any’s  mill  Mr.  White’s  bishop,  asking  him  to  tell  his 

business  with  the  rest  of  us  settlers.”  clergy  to  mind  their  own  business,  which 

.\  black,  intense  little  Erenchman  named  was  the  saving  of  souls,  and  no  more,  in 
Eauclair,  who  had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  that  country. 

country  and  was  no  “s(|uaw-man,”  tcnik  The  rub,  of  course,  is  in  the  settler’s 
me  to  his  shack  beside  a  lusty  wheatfield.  jinverty.  His  one  market,  both  to  buy  and 
'J'he  climax  t)f  to  sell,  is  the 

Company  store. 
.And  the  Com¬ 
pany  pays  a 
minimum  for 
his  wheat  and 
I  Kirk,  charges 
a  maximum  for 
his  sugar  and 
tea.  Here  is  a 
scale  of  some 
of  their  prices: 

t'oal-oil, 

Si  .  00  a  gallon. 
Sugar,  2cxr.  a  lb. 
Suit  of  under¬ 
wear,  $4 . 50. 
Shaving  soap, 
75C- 

Kinder  twine, 

25c.  a  lb. 

.\nd  the  cost 
in  Edmonton: 

Ct)al-oil, 

20c.  a  gallon. 
Sugar, 

6c.  a  lb. 
Suit  of  under¬ 
wear,  $1 . 50. 
Shaving  soap, 

25c- 

,  Binder  twine, 

! _  yCjJl  lb. 

.•\  t  seven 
cents  a  pound 
for  freight — 
“teenk  her 
out  you’sel’.” 

“Aren’t  they  .\nd  salute  the 

common  carriers  on  their  river-steamers?”  H.  B.  C.,  before  any  of  our  old  trust  friends 
I  asked.  at  home. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said.  “But  how  about  But  these  are  cash  prices.  -\nd  the  pay- 


us  woe  mat 
lay  concerned 
i  ploughshare 
—cost  in  Ed- 
nitnlitn.  seven 


anything  lor 
that  price. 
You  may  order 
anjlhing,  but 
you  won’t  get 
her.” 


JAMES  K.  CORNWALL,  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  LEADING  THE 
SETTLERS  IX  THEIR  FIGHT  ACAIXST  THE  HCDSOX’S  *4* 
B.AY  COMPANY — AND  HIS  OLD  FRIEXD  BE.XJ  AMIN. 


INTKRIOR  OF  A\  INDIAN  CVlilN  IN  TIIK  liri>SO\  HAY  roI  NTRV 


mcnt  is  never  made  in  cash.  In  exchange  prices  are  higher  l)y  twenty  jkt  cent,  and 
for  the  settler’s  wheat,  he  must  take  out  more. 

his  pay  in  “trade,”  at  which  the  Company’s  “I  had  credit  for  work  with  them,” 


ISDIW  IU>\TMKN  ON  TIIK  PK. ACE  RIVER,  I> 
iOXIHANY  IS  EK.IITINC.  FOR 


said  the  little  Frenchman,  “aiul  1  asked  Wilson.  *“Vt)U  never  saxv  a  Frenchman 
them  for  three  ilollars.  ‘What  for?’  said  that  wasn’t.  Why,  I  lent  him  the  cash  to 
Wilson.  ‘I  want  to  buy  some  butter  from  bring  in  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull,  and 
Fretl  Lawrence,’  I  said.  ‘We  have  butter  he’s  still  in  debt  to  me.  Fred  Lawrence 
here,’  saiil  Wilstm.  refusing  me  the  money,  was  too  lazy  to  make  a  living  anj'where. 
Yes,  butter  at  twice  the  price  Fred  had  it.  We  have  to  charge  them  what  we  do. 
And  once  when  I  came  with  cash  to  buy  a 
blanket,  he  wouldn’t  sell  me,  Ixecause  he 
said  he  needed  all  his  blankets  for  the  In¬ 
dians.  He’d  rather  get  his  hams  in  Chicago 
at  double  the  price  than  buy  from  us.  He 
drove  Fred  Lawrence  from  the  country’, 
by  buying  nothing  from  him  except  wheat 
for  his  mill — wheat,  wheat — until  Fred’s 
land  was  all  worked  out.  .\nd  then  he 
blows  half  of  it  out  with  the  chaff,  and  only 
pays  on  what  is  left.  He  juggles  prices,  so 
what  you  want  at  one  time  of  year  is  always 
highest  then.  He  gets  you  in  debt,  and 
then  calls  you  from  the  fields  to  choj)  wood 
for  him;  and  if  you  don’t  come,  he  stops 
your  credit.  Oh,  he  has  us  by  the  throat 
in  each  of  a  t’ousand  ways.” 

This  and  much  more  from  the  hut.  What 
from  the  jig-sawed,  electric-lighted  fac¬ 
tor’s  mansion,  the  jxride  of  Vermilion? 

‘‘Eauclair’s  an  erratic  sort  of  cuss,”  said 
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Think  of  the  risk  we  run  in  bringing  stuff 
into  a  countrj-  like  this — kerosene  eva|x>- 
rates,  sugar  gets  wet.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the 
credit  the  Company  *  gives  these  fellows, 
they’d  never  have  got  a  start  at  all.  And 
I  have  to  make  the  post  pay.  It  costs 
$5,000  a  year  to  run  it,  and  last  year  it  was 
ordered  closetl,  and  I  shouldn’t  have  been 
here  now  if  the  price  of  muskrats  hadn’t 
risen.” 

He  evaded  little,  e.\cei)t  the  question 
whether  the  Company  was  not  a  common 
carrier,  which  he  denied;  that,  and  the 
fact,  too  patent  to  discuss,  that  the  “rival” 
Revillon  fur  company  was  in  cahoots  with 
him,  as  to  profits  in  both  furs  and  grub, 
toward  settlers  and  Indians  alike. 

blame  the  man?  Lord,  no!  You  left 
him  with  that  kindly,  convinced  feeling 
one  has  after  talking  with  any  coqxiration 
director.  Outside,  I  leaned  against  the 
flag-post,  by  the  gray,  coiling  tide  of  the 
great  river,  its  long  islands  dense  with  yel¬ 
lowing  cottonwcKKls.  It  seemed  as  if,  out 
across  the  vacant  wilderness,  one  might 
have  seen  a  caxalier  in  a  velvet  doublet 
traveling  from  his  1670  castle  to  an  office 


in  plate  glass  and  mahogany  on  lower 
Broadway  in  1910,  there  to  take  up  the 
reins  of  business,  and  rule  as  men  rule  to¬ 
day,  ready-armed  in  that  subtle  wisdom, 
like  the  soldiers  of  the  dragon’s  teeth. 

And  last  year  the  Company  paid  $2,000,- 
000  in  dividends.  It  could  not  have  all 
come  from  the  southern  grocery  business, 
although  the  Company  does  not  publish 
its  rejx)rts.  The  gnxrery  business  is  un¬ 
profitable,  as  an  e.xjKTt  sent  out  from  Har- 
rod’s  Stores,  London,  to  reorganize  it  last 
year,  attests.  But  J.  I*.  Morgan  has  just 
been  elected  a  director  in  the  Company. 

Of  course  the  Company  is  just,  .^nd 
yet— 

.\t  that  instant,  a  white  man  appeared 
up  the  shore,  “tracking”  a  canoe.  He  had 
a  harness  around  his  neck,  and  was  lieiit 
fonvard,  tugging  hard.  The  cords  on  las 
chest  showed  through  his  ojK'n  shirt.  .  .  . 
.\nd  right  here  was  the  race’s  final 
realm,  whence  it  may  draw  its  victorious 
vitality! 

James  K.  Cornwall,  in  whose  hands  lies 
the  issue  of  the  Last  Ironlier,  was  Ixirn  in 
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Brantford,  Ontario,  of  Scotch-Irish  blood, 
in  1869.  Before  his  ’teens,  he  drifted  to  the 
States  and  sold  newspapers  on  the  streets 
of  Buffalo.  He  entered  ward  politics,  and 
became  one  of  “Fingy”  Conners’s  lieu¬ 
tenants  along  the  doc^.  He  shipped  on 
the  Lakes  and  won  a  first  mate’s  papers;  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  three  times  as  a  stow¬ 
away.  In  1893  he  was  a  hand  on  one  of 
Mark  Hanna’s  river-boats  on  the  Ohio, 
and  threw  up  his  job  to  join  Coxey’s  Army, 
and  be  chased  off  the  White  House  lawn. 
“I  went  for  curiosity,”  he  told  me.  “I 
wanted  to  get  at  that  crowd’s  ideas.” 

He  came  north  in  the  winter  of  1897. 
“Because,”  he  said,  “I  asked  a  man  that 
year,  a  Jew  he  was,  where  I  could  go  and 
keep  out  of  debt  and  where  there  was  no 
competition.  I  looked  around,  and  came 
here.” 

The  next  spring  he  was  piloting  boats 
through  the  Grand  Rapids  on  At^basca 
River  at  twenty-five  dollars  each.  Then 
he  fell  into  the  ordained  life  of  the  North 
—packing  and  freighting  for  the  Company 
and  the  Police;  and,  as  was  inevitable  to 
one  of  his  spirit,  he  dabbled  in  the  fur- 
trade.  “And  yet  I  never  earned  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  enmity,”  he  told  me.  “I  played 
fair,  and  kept  even  their  respect.” 

With  two  free-traders,  Bredin  and  Rob¬ 
erts,  he  successfully  organized  all  competi¬ 
tors  of  the  Company  west  of  the  Athabasca. 
In  1905,  when  the  Athabasca  and  Peace 
River  Districts  were  included  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta,  and,  though  forming  two- 
thirds  of  it,  were  given  but  two  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  one-house  legislature,  against 
thirty-seven  for  its  southern  third,  he  sold 
out  to  run  and  be  elected  for  Peace  River. 

“I  saw  the  country’s  future,  and  knew  I 
could  do  more  for  it  down  at  the  capital 
than  on  the  trail,”  he  said.  Re\'illon 
Freres  bought  his  fur  |X)sts.  It  was  strangely 
compelling  to  hear  him  describe  how  he 
had  dickered  with  them  in  Paris,  at  the 
Cafe  d’Armenonville  in  the  Bois — he  who 
for  seven  years  had  not  slept  in  a  bed  nor 
changed  his  moccasins  for  boots — in  that 
same  Paris  where  the  crafty  Radisson  had 
first  gained  the  Stuart  car. 

“Every  man  wants  to  le,.ve  something 
of  himself  behind  him  in  this  world,”  he 
explained  once,  during  the  month  that  we 
hit  the  trail  together.  “I  want  to  leave  a 
name  connect^  with  opening  up  this 
country.” 


He  is  a  big  man,  clean-shaven,  raw- 
boned,  hollow-cheeked,  with  the  Celtic 
twinkle  in  his  eyes;  age  is  just  beginning 
to  take  the  edge  from  a  physique  that 
amazed  a  land  where  the  muscled  super¬ 
man  is  commonplace.  Indeed,  he  is  chiefly 
known  in  the  North  for  the  walking  records 
that  he  has  broken,  for  beating  out  dog- 
teams  and  tracking  brigades  on  long  hikes 
alone.  And  yet  he  is  not  quickly  impres¬ 
sive  nor  domineering.  He  is  shy;  he  has 
the  reticence  that  hates  to  put  into  words 
what  a  man  holds  most  sacred  in  his  life 
and  aims.  Travel  two  thousand  miles  writh 
him,  as  I  did,  in  that  naked  life  of  the 
woods  which  is  supposed  to  wear  smooth 
the  bark  of  personality,  and  your  faith  in 
him  will  come  out  larger  than  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  him. 

It  was  drawing  teeth  to  make  him  tell  of 
his  adventures;  of  how'  he  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  partner  who  had  capsized  from 
a  canoe  into  treacherous  Slave  Lake,  by 
diving  under  it  and  unstepping  the  mast 
in  the  icy  water;  how  he  subdued  a  muti¬ 
nous  party  of  half-breed  trackers  by  licking 
their  leader  with  his  fists.  But  of  the 
times  he  has  faced  starv’ation  alone  you 
can  learn  nothing,  because  he  has  told 
nothing,  except  the  bare  fact.  He  is,  above 
all,  simple.  “This  is  my  country,  where  I 
like  to  live,”  he  told  me.  “And  people  like 
me  here,  because  I’m  fair,  and  I’m  deter¬ 
mined.”  In  a  land  of  boom  and  boost,  that 
sounded  like — a  prayer. 

We  were  walking  over  the  great  prairie 
north  of  the  Peace,  below  Dunvegan,  and  I 
asked  Cornwall  to  tell  me  the  best  thing 
he  had  ever  done  in  the  country.  “I  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,”  he  said. 

“Every  autumn  I  had  to  go  out  to  Ed¬ 
monton,”  he  went  on,  “to  get  the  fur- 
lists — the  prices  paid  at  the  Company’s 
auction  in  London  in  the  spring.  I  was 
bucking  them  as  a  fair  rival,  but  of  course 
they  would  not  see  that.  Each  year  I  went 
hat  in  hand  to  their  inspector  in  town,  and 
asked  him  if  I  could  take  any  H.  B.  C.  mail 
back  to  the  head  p)ost  at  Lesser  Slave. 
And  every  year  I  was  coldly  told,  ‘No.’ 
I  knew  they  had  important  letters,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  w’ay  to  get  them 
in.  But  they  wouldn’t  trust  me.  ‘The 
Company  carries  its  own  letters,  thank 
you,’  they  said.  It  made  me  angr>'.  I 
resolved  to  show  them  that  I  was  fighting 
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fair,  and  that  they  were  unreasonable. 
Year  after  year  I  went  to  them  with  the 
same  offer,  until  finally  I  broke  them,  and 
they  gave  me  their  sack.  Yes,  that’s  the 
greatest  fight  I  ever  won.  Of  course,  our 
w’ays  and  our  ends  aren't  alike  up  here,” 
he  ended,  grimly,  “but  most  of  my  friends 
in  the  country  to-day  are  H.  B.  C.  men.” 

“Rather  as  if  Standard  Oil  should  hand 
over  its  books  to  an  ‘independent,’  wasn’t 
it?”  I  siiid. 

“Yes,”  he  laughed.  “You  know  the 
story  of  the  two  orphan  kids  in  the  Catholic 
Mission  at  a  post  to  the  eastward?  It 
rather  hits  off  their  jealousy,  their  unfor¬ 
givingness,  and  how  it  has  soaked  into  the 
hearts  of  these  natives.  Well,  one  Sunday 
a  sister  had  been  telling  them  about  Adam 
and  Eve.  .And  the  next  Sunday,  when  she 
asked  them  why  .Adam  and  Eve  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  right 
off  one  of  them  sp>oke  up:  ‘Because  they’d 
left  the  Company’s  service.’  ” 

A  man  of  so  resolute  and  reserved  an 
idealism,  in  his  vital  relation  to  this  Last 
Frontier,  instantly  suggests  the  English 
builder  of  empire  in  .Africa.  In  all  the 
pioneering  that  won  our  half  the  continent, 
personal,  physical  heroism,  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  livelihood  of  oneself  and  one’s 
descendants,  or  to  gain  wealth  and  develop 
resources,  has  stood  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  larger,  unselfish,  impersonal  self- 
sacrifice  that  seeks  to  win  a  new  realm 
without  thought  of  personal  gain,  but  only 
for  the  task’s  sake,  and  to  link  one’s  name 
with  it.  We  were  too  young  a  people  then 
to  think  as  a  nation,  to  discount  the  future 
as  a  race.  But  in  the  wisdom  of  bitter 
lessons  and  the  larger  purview  of  to-day,  in 
a  most  modern  cause  needing  leadership, 
is  it  imjwssible  for  a  man  of  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  stamp  to  arise  here  in  the  North? 

And  Jim  Cornwall  has  imagination.  It 
is  a  balanced  imagination,  too.  He  neither 
speaks  nor  thinks  in  hyperbole,  as  do  most 
builders  on  the  frontier,  overdazzled  by 
its  resources  into  misjudging  the  patience 
of  capital.  He  sees  every  side  of  a  di¬ 
lemma.  He  has  the  Irish  power  of  hold¬ 
ing  men  to  him,  and  a  quick  repartee — 
in  a  Bowery-like  accent  from  his  Buffalo 
days.  He  is  sensitive  to  Indian  character, 
and  its  subtle  pride,  its  theatric  reserve. 
He  is  human.  I  heard  him  at  Slave  Lake 
with  some  of  his  old  trading-days  cronies, 
whose  liceirse  the  coming  of  law  to  the  land 


had  curtailed — I  heard  him,  its  symbol,  ex¬ 
claim  in  sympathy,  “Law!  There’s  too 
much  law  here  now!”  And  again,  though 
an  apostle  of  “developing”  the  country,  he 
blurted  out,  in  inveighing  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  deafness  to  its  needs,  “.As  things 
are  now,  it’s  a  crime  to  ask  settlers  to 
come  in!” 

But  as  yet  he  has  never  known  overt 
opposition,  even  from  the  Company.  “We 
don’t  care  what  he  does,”  said  the  son  of  a 
factor,  “so  long  as  he  doesn’t  interfere  with 
us.”  He  has  kept  ix)litics  clean,  where  the 
half-breed  vote  might  be  prostituted  with 
one’s  left  hand.  What  is  his  program  for 
the  land,  in  case  the  Company,  or  greater 
jx)wers  yet  undefined  in  the  North,  beset 
him  as  they  have  beset  an  Eauclair  or  a 
Sheridan  Lawrence? 

“Suppose  the  Company  opposes  a  rail¬ 
road?  ’’  I  asked.  “  Or  a  railroad  or  worse  in¬ 
terests  try  to  run  things?  Whom  could  you 
apical  to? — the  Minister  of  Agriculture?” 

“I  told  you  the  Company  would  yield,” 
he  answered,  categorically.  “.And  at  this 
stage,  we’d  do  anything  just  to  get  a  rail¬ 
road.  .As  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
he  wouldn’t  even  let  an  expert  on  soil 
fertility  come  into  the  country  with  me 
this  year,  to  refwrt  on  it.” 

He  has  no  program.  He  does  not  see — 
practically — beyond  the  present. 

He  has  only  his  character.  What  is  to 
be  the  outcome?  Settlers  are  moving  in. 
Every  day  we  met  their  horses,  their  ox¬ 
carts,  with  white  women  and  children  upon 
the  piled  household  goods.  The  go\-ern- 
ment  telegraph  reached  Grouard  the  day 
we  got  there. 

Wide  as  its  stage  is,  it  may  seem  a  small, 
out-of-the-way  comedy,  this  passing  of  the 
Last  Frontier.  It  cannot  be  spectacular. 
The  world  is  too  modern  for  that;  the 
instruments,  the  courage,  the  idealism  of 
this  age’s  pioneers  are  too  tame.  The  big 
contests  tci-day  are  fought  without  blood¬ 
shed.  But  Prince  Rupert,  Jim  Cornwall, 
the  gold-digging  priest  of  the  Pass,  the  boy¬ 
cotted  Lawrence,  shall  never  again  be 
matched  in  history.  An  act  of  Parliament, 
the  stroke  of  a  pen — and  all  their  pride, 
their  dreams,  their  struggles  for  a  home, 
will  begin  to  be  shajied  quietly,  unalter¬ 
ably,  by  the  civilization  that  they  have 
never  yet  really  known.  And  when  the 
curtain  falls,  it  can  never  rise  again  upon 
our  race  with  its  soul  so  bare. 


AN  AWAKENING 
HV  GRACK  SARTWF.LL  MASON 


JOHN  WARREN,  editor  of  the  Falcon, 
covered  a  final  sheet  of  copy  paper  with 
his  heavy-handed  scrawl  and  pushed  it  from 
him.  To-morf-ow  it  would  become  ])rinl 
and  he  read  by  half  the  county.  Those  who 
were  of  the  Falcon's  ]X)litical  faith  would 
chuckle;  Warren’s  enemies  could  be  counted 
on  to  wince  and  perhaps  swear;  certain  old 
citizens  who  remembere<l  his  Ixwhood  would 
read  the  editorial  with  the  dubious  half-prirle 
they  had  taken  for  twenty  years  in  his  bitter 
wit  and,  ten  to  one,  would  remark:  “Gad'. 
The  old  dop  gets  worse,  but  he  ain’t  afraid 
of  none  of  ’em,  high  er  low!” 

Fear  and  respect  of  persons  had  indeed 
been  left  out  of  Warren’s  comjMisition.  He 
had  a  huge  frame  toj>ped  by  coarse  iron- 
gray  hair,  a  lock  of  which  generally  fell  over 
one  eye  and  was  constantly  being  tos.sed  out 
of  the  way  with  the  gesture  of  an  angrj’  lion. 
His  eyes  were  steel  gray  beneath  his  ragged 
brows;  his  grizzled  mustache  had  been 
gnawed  at  when  he  was  writing  until  one 
comer  was  a  fierce,  outstanding  brush  and 
the  other  drooped  in  an  untidy  line.  The 
mouth  changetl  with  the  changing  temper  of 
the  man.  XMien  he  wrote  an  editorial  call¬ 
ing  the  town  council  to  account  for  the  la.st 
penny  spent  on  a  new  river  bridge,  it  was  a 
thin  line  of  defiance;  when  he  hniked  over 
his  rejH)rter’s  i)r(X)f  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Ladit“s’  .\id  Society,  it  twistcnl  in  cynical 
amusement;  when  he  wrote  the  account  of  a 
wedding,  it  sneered;  but  it  was  when  he  to*>k 


up  his  pen  to  pour  vitriol  and  slime  into  a 
column  attack  on  the  personal  character  of 
an  esteemed  contemporary  that  his  mouth 
.showed  forth  most  clearly  the  sick  and  bitter 
soul  within  him. 

Forty  years  before,  John  Warren  had  walked 
into  the  village,  a  penniless,  ragged,  silent 
boy.  He  had  managed.  Heaven  only  knew 
by  what  unboyish  effort,  to  get  a  living  and  a 
scant  education.  From  some  source  he  had 
inherited  an  unusual  mind,  which  gleaned 
from  every  printed  w’ord  that  came  his  way. 
.\t  eighteen  he  was  a  stable-boy',  reading  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  by  the  light  of  a  smoky  lantern, 
and  cherishing  his  audacious  secret  ambition 
— to  own  a  newspaper.  At  thirty  he  had 
scraped  together  the  money  to  buy  a  little 
single-sheet  journal  which  was  being  has¬ 
tened  to  an  early  grave  by  lack  of  support 
and  the  persecutions  of  a  local  rival. 

He  had  been  the  editor,  proprietor,  and 
soul  of  the  Falcon  for  twenty  years;  but  it 
was  never  in  the  successful  present  that  he 
took  pleasure.  In  his  rare  moments  of  reverie, 
the  mind  of  John  \\  arren  harked  back  always 
to  that  night  when  he  had  counted  out  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  and  shut  the  door  upon  the  Fal¬ 
con's  broken-spirited  owner.  There  had  been, 
he  remembered,  only  a  noisome  kerosene  lamp 
in  the  office.  In  the  close,  rank  darkness  of 
the  composing  room,  the  miserable  equipment 
of  the  paper  took  on  shapes  potent  with 
meaning  for  him.  He  locked  the  door,  and 
stealthily,  like  a  shamefaced  lover,  crept 
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al)out  the  room,  caressiiiffly  runnin}'  his  hand 
over  the  dusty  forms.  Then  he  sat  down  at 
the  pine  table  which  was  the  editorial  desk 
and  wrote  his  first  leader. 

To-night  the  memor\’  of  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  stirred  within  him  so  strongly  that  the 
hours  slijiped  by  unheeded,  and  across  the 
silent  town  the  schoolhouse  clock  struck  one. 
.\s  he  roused  himself  at  last  to  go  home,  the 
door  of  the  composing  room  was  opened  and 
a  woman  groped  her  way  across  the  darkness 
toward  the  lighted  oflice.  Warren  stood  up 
when  he  heard  her  step. 

‘‘I’m  coming  home  now,  Ellen,”  he  said. 
“I’m  turning  out  the  lights.” 

”  John,”  the  woman  called,  ‘‘don’t  turn  out 
the  lights!”  She  stcxxl  in  the  dwirway,  and 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice  Warren  turned 
toward  his  wife.  In  her  thin  face  there  was 
such  a  look  of  strain  and  fright  that  he  said 
sharply:  ‘‘WTiat  is  it,  Ellen?” 

She  was  breathless  as  if  she  had  been  run¬ 
ning,  and  the  shaqi  night  wind  had  blown 
lier  thin  hair  from  under  her  shawl.  Her 
eyes  searched  the  room  despairingly.  ‘‘Have 
you  seen  Robbie?”  she  whisjiered. 

When  Warren  shook  his  head  irritably,  she 
sank  upon  a  chair  as  if  hojie  and  strength  had 
left  her. 

‘‘Oh,  John,”  she  cried,  ‘‘1  don’t  know 
what  Robbie  has  done — but  I’m  afraid - ” 

‘‘Afraid  of  what?”  Warren  asked.  His 
voice  was  harsh,  but  a  look  of  dread  crept 
into  his  eyes.  ‘‘Is  it  so  unusual  to  have  him 
spend  the  night  the  Lord  only  knows  where?” 

‘‘No,  but — well,  when  he  didn’t  come 


in,  I  went  out  to  see  if  I  could  find  him.  I 
thought  I  saw  some  boys  in  the  alley  back 
of  Jamison’s  store  and  I  stood  in  the  shadow 
watching  them.  .\11  of  a  sudden  they  started 
and  ran  past  me.  They  had  their  arms  full 
of  things — I  saw  a  boy  put  a  gold  chain  in  his 
piKket — and  Robbie  was  with  them!” 

‘‘They  had  broken  into  Jamison’s  store?’’ 
\\’arren  askeil,  his  eyes  flaming. 

His  wife  buried  her  face  in  the  old  shawl 
with  a  gesture  of  assent.  Warren  gnawed 
at  his  mustache  while  his  face  set  in  lines  of 
bitterness. 

“Well,”  he  .said  at  la.st,  “there’s  no  u.se  of 
your  ciy’ing;  after  all,  this  latest  deviltry  isn’t 
so  une.xpectefl,  is  it?  Were  you  able  to  .see 
what  part  of  the  IxMitv  our  son  and  heir  made 
off  with?” 

The  woman  winceil  at  his  tone,  but  like  a 
flash  the  question  brought  before  her  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  boy  as  she  had  just  seen 
him  running  through  the  darkness,  and  .she 
remembered  what  he  had  been  carry  ing. 
Deep  in  her  soul  flared  a  fierce  anger,  such 
as  she  had  never  known  in  all  her  jrallid  life. 
The  tears  dried  in  her  burning  eyes. 

‘‘Yes,  I  saw  what  he  took,”  she  s;iid;  “he 
stole  a  pair  of  shoes.  .\nd  do  you  know  why  ? 
Because  his  fc^et  were  on  the  ground!  I  of¬ 
fered  him  what  money  I  had  to  get  more,  but 
he  wouldn’t  take  it — he’s  always  been  gornl 
to  me;  when  he  had  work  in  the  factory 
last  summer  he  gave  me  money  for  a  new 
dress;  when  I  was  sick  he  .sold  his  rabbits  to 
get  me  a  bottle  of  wine!  He’s  got  a  giMnl 
heart,  and  he’d  be  a  good  boy  to-day  if  it 
wasn’t  for  you!  Have  you 
ever  taken  any  notice  of 
him  e.xcept  to  swear  at  him 
when  he  ran  away  from  his 
work?  Did  you  pay  him 
when  he  set  tjyie  here  in 
the  office  all  Christmas  va¬ 
cation?  He  was  tiy  ing  to 
be  a  good  boy  then  —  1 
knew  it — but  what  help 
did  you  give  him?  Did 
you  ever  sit  down  of  an 
evening  and  help  him  with 
his  lcs.sons,  or  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  his  schooling 
e.xcept  to  sneer  when  he 
didn’t  pass?  You  know 
how  he  love's  horses  and 
dogs — if  you  had  let  him 
have  a  jiet  of  some  kind 
ir.steail  of  jmni.shing  him 
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when  he  hung  around  the  liver)’-stable,  he’d 
be  a  better  boy  to-day.” 

A  sob  caught  at  the  last  word,  and  the 
woman  pressed  a  shaking  hand  over  her  lips. 
The  restraint  of  years  had  broken  dowm; 
something  fierce  and  primitive  which  the 
Creator  has  put  in  the  heart  of  every  mother 
had  conquered  the  spiritless  and  coimnon- 
place  wife.  Stinging  truths  which  all  her 
married  life  she  had  only  dully  realized 
rushed  into  W’ords,  shaking  her  with  their 
new  intensity.  She  lost  her  dread  of  the 
man  l>efore  her — if  he  sneered  she  could  not 
see  him;  her  eyes  swam  in  a  hot  mist  of  tears. 

“You’ve  buried  yourself  in  the  pajjer,”  she 
cried.  “You’ve  spent  your  money  on  it; 
you’d  eat  and  sleep  here  if  you  could;  you 
care  more  for  one  of  those  machines  there 
than  for  us!  Why’  did  you  marry’  me  and 
bring  children  into  the  world  if  your  heart’s 
got  only  room  for  the  paper?  You’re  a  self¬ 
ish  and  a  hard  man,  John  Warren,  and  your 
son’s  a  thief  because  of  y’ou!  I — I — oh,  Rob¬ 
bie,  my  Robbie — !”  She  groped  her  way 
toward  the  door,  and  it  clos^  uyx»n  her 
l)efore  the  man  stirred. 

The  town  awoke  next  morning  to  a  new 
topic  of  conversation.  The  robbery  of  Jami¬ 
son’s  store  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  finding  of  the  stolen  articles  and  the 
inevitable  arrest  of  the  boy  ish  thieves.  Most 
of  them  were  hoodlums  and  their  connection 
with  the  affair  caused  little  surprise,  but  when 
Robert  Warren’s  name  came  out  the  town 
was  shaken  by  a  shocked  but  triumplumt 
conviction  that  this  new  deviltry  was  exactly 
what  they  had  pririicted  of  him. 

“Now,”  they  said,  “we’ll  see  what  John 
Warren  has  to  say  al)out  this!” 

What  John  Warren  in  the  heart  of  him 
really  felt  they  never  knew.  In  a  quarter  of  a 
column  he  gave,  e.xiictly  as  he  had  always 
given  events  of  local  interest,  an  account  of 
tlie  robbery  and  the  names  of  every  boy  con- 
nectcxl  with  it.  lie  refused  to  go  bail  for  his 
son,  and  when  his  wife  asked  if  he  did  not 
inten«l  to  [ilead  the  boy’s  youth  before  the 
justice,  he  said  grimly:  “He’s  old  enough  to 
have  disgraced  me — let  him  learn  the  con¬ 
sequences.” 

A  few  nights  later  he  sat  in  his  office, 
writing.  When  he  had  finished  he  pushed 
the  paper  away  from  him  and  for  an  hour  sat 
gnawing  his  mustache  and  staring  into  the 
shadows  of  the  dingy  room.  The  article  he 
had  just  written  lay  under  the  lamp.  It  was 


a  biting,  cruelly  witty  half-column  of  advice 
to  fathers.  Perliaps  not  a  person  *who  read 
it  would  feel  its  undercurrent  of  misery,  but 
it  was  there,  running  through  every  line,  a 
bitter  tide  of  self-accusation.  The  writing 
of  it  had  been  like  salt  in  a  wound. 

He  drew  the  copy  sheets  tow’ard  him  and 
took  up  his  pencil,  but  in  a  moment  cast  it 
aside  and  fell  to  staring  into  the  dark  cor¬ 
ners  again.  He  was  haunted  and  hindered  in 
his  work  by  a  dim  sense  of  melancholy,  the 
cause  of  which  duded  him.  He  had  no  fear 
of  the  opinion  of  any  man,  and  yet  this  last 
escapade  of  his  son’s  had  stirred  undreamed¬ 
of  depths  of  xmhappiness.  Certain  of  his 
wife’s  words,  mingling  W’ith  obscure  frag¬ 
ments  of  thoughts  and  memories,  possessed 
his  brain.  The  fire  of  his  defiance  died; 
something  stirred  within  him  which  was  like 
the  blind  groping  of  feelings  and  instincts 
long  represse(i.  His  thoughts  slipped  back 
to  the  day  when  his  son  was  bom — to  the 
pride  he  had  felt — and  then  forgotten  in  the 
stress  of  his  fight  for  place.  Many  other 
things  he  had  likewise  sacrificed,  and  to¬ 
night,  when  life  was  two  thirds  gone,  he  was 
just  beginning  to  count  the  cost  of  what  he 
had  thrown  away. 

He  had  sunk  so  deep  in  his  unaccustomed 
thoughts  that  he  did  not  hear  the  outer  door 
open  and  he  started  when  his  wife  spoke  to 
him  from  the  doorway.  Behind  her  was 
a  boy,  shrinking  into  the  darkness  of  the 
composing  room. 

“John,”  his  wife  said,  “here  is  Robbie. 
I — I’ve  fi.xed  it  up  with  Jamison,  and  they 
let  him  go.  He’s  going  to  try  to  be  a  better 
boy.  \\’on’t  you — won’t  you  talk  to  him, 
John?”  Just  for  an  instant  she  touched 
the  boy’s  hand,  then  she  slipped  out  and 
closed  the  d(H>r  behind  her.  The  boy’s 
eyes  followed  her  wistfully — but  they  hard¬ 
ened  W’ith  defiance  as  he  faced  his  father. 
He  put  his  shoulders  against  the  door  and 
stood  in  silence. 

A  sense  of  impotence  fell  upon  John  War¬ 
ren’s  heart.  In  one  of  those  moments  of 
clear  vision  that  come  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime,  he  realized  that  his  own  son  looked 
at  him  w’ith  alien  eyes.  ^Vhose  was  the  fault  ? 
The  truth  plucked  at  his  heart  and  he  knew 
the  answer.  The  seconds  rushed  into  hour- 
long  minutes  while  he  searched  for  the  w’ord 
he  knew  he  must  speak  then  or  lose  forever 
what  had  become  suddenly  precious  above 
everything.  He  looked  at  the  boy’s  face — 
there  was  no  help  in  it;  it  w’as  sullen  and 
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slowly  hanleiiiiig.  His  eyes  dropped  to  the 
circle  of  light  which  the  lamp  threw  at  the 
lad’s  feet.  They  were  clad  in  ragge<l  shoes, 
muddy  and  wet  with  the  night  dew. 

As  the  man  looked  at  them,  a  recollection, 
swift  and  cutting  like  a  knife,  awoke  within 
him.  He  had  seen  his  own  feet  clad  like 
that  once — on  a  spring  night — and  they  were 
wet  with  the  dew  and  muddy  with  the  soil  of 
a  plowed  field.  .  .  • 

.\  painful,  crimson  flood  rushed  over  his 
face,  but  with  that  memory  the  way  had 
cleared  before  him.  He  leaned  toward  the 
boy,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  called  him 
by  the  name  his  mother  had  given  him: 
“Robbie!” 

The  boy’s  eyes  darted  toward  his  father’s 
face  with  a  terrible  look  of  fear  and  doubt. 
Nothing  in  John  Warren’s  life  had  hurt  like 
that  glance,  but  he  did  not  draw  back  his 
hand.  “  Robbie,”  he  said  again,  “will  you  come 
over  here?  I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

The  boy  stumbled  silently  into  the  chair 
op()osite  his  father,  and  John  Warren  began 
to  speak,  simply,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  but 
with  his  eyes  fix^  on  the  boy’s  face. 

“  I’m  going  to  tell  you  something,  Robbie,” 
he  said,  “that  I’ve  never  told  any  one  else 
before,  so  that  you’ll  know  1  understand 
;ibout  the  shoes  you — you  t(K)k.  1  stole 
something  myself  once,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  it.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  grew  large  with  wonder  and 
l)er]»le.\ity,  but  the  sullen  look  die<l  out  «.f  his 
fiice  as  he  listened. 


“1  was  born  on  a  farm, 
Rob,  a  miserable  hilly 
farm,  all  stones  and  stumj)s. 
before  I  was  ten  I  had  be¬ 
gun  to  hate  the  farm,  and 
the  work,  and  the  lone¬ 
some  life.  I  had  to  work 
harder  than  you  have  ever 
done,  though  1  was  younger 
than  you  are  now,  and  we 
were  so  poor  that  I  had  to 
stay  out  of  school  a  gcKid 
•leal  because  I  hadn’t 
clothes  to  wear.  But  all 
that  came  to  an  end  when 
1  was  fourteen.  My  father 
had  been  to  town  one  day, 
and  after  supper  he  countcHl 
out  his  money  upon  the 
•)ilcloth  cover  of  the  table. 

1  stood  watching  him  for 
a  long  time,  and  finally  1 
said:  ‘Father,  how  much  of  that  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  give  me?’  1  can  see  now  how  my 
fathjcr  stared  at  me,  and  can  hear  just  how 
he  said:  ‘How  much  do  you  pay  me  for 
your  keep?’ 

“A  shivering  and  a  trembling  fell  u|)on  me; 
1  couldn’t  stand  any  more.  You  see,  1  had 
never  had  any  wages,  and  I  had  worked 
almost  as  hard  as  a  man.  I  forgot  every¬ 
thing  in  my  sense  of  wrong.  Without  a  word 
1  sprang  upon  the  money;  I  snatched  some  of 
it  and  ran  like  a  deer  down  the  road. 

“I  never  saw  my  father  again.  'I'hat 
night  I  walked  six  miles  to  the  railway,  and 
the  ne.xt  day  I  got  a  ride  on  a  freight  train  to 
this  place.  It  was  only  a  little  village  then, 
and  it  wasn’t  easy  for  a  l)oy  to  get  his  living. 
Old  Dck  Stebbins  was  the  first  to  helj)  me; 
he  let  me  sleep  on  the  hay  in  his  bam  and 
gave  me  my  breakfast  for  hitching  up  his 
horse.  I  earned  my  supper  by  sweeping  out 
a  restaurant  at  night.  In  winter  I  shoveled 
snow  and  in  summer  I  mowed  lawns;  I  was 
a  bootblack,  a  stable-boy;  I  broke  stones  on 
the  road  and  I  ran  a  pop  com  stand.  I  was 
ragged  most  of  the  time,  and  I  don’t  think  I 
had  any  tex)  much  to  eat,  but  I  never  Unik 
another  cent  that  didn’t  belong  to  me,  Rob, 
and  I  sent  back  to  my  father  the  m(»ney  I 
stole  that  night.” 

.\  swift  flush  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
boy.  He  had  listened  like  one  fascinated 
against  his  will  as  his  father  talked,  but  the 
last  sentence  threw  him  back  upon  himself 
again,  ami  a  sullen  l(K)k  of  shame  took  the 
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place  of  the  interest  he  had  shown.  John 
Warren  saw  the  expression.  With  a  pang 
of  regret  he  realized  that  he  must  go  on. 

“I  was  almost  thirty  before  I  could  save 
the  money  to  buy  this  paper,”  he  continued. 
“.\nd  when  I  had  got  it,  I  had  to  fight 
so  hard  to  keep  it  that  there  was  no  time 
for  anything  else.  When  you  came,  I  sup- 
|)ose  I  was  glad.  I  was  ])roud  to  have  a 
son,  but  there  wasn’t  time  to  think  even 
alxjut  you.  Plenty  of  men  hated  me  and 
plenty  more  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
|)aper  go  to  the  wall.  Sometimes  I  used  to 
think  that  if  I  could  hold  on  till  you  got  old 
enough,  I  should  have  some  one  to  help  me, 
to  fight  with  me.  But,  st)me  way,  1 — I — well, 
|)erhaps  I’m  not  an  easy  man  to  work  for. 
Your  mother” — Warren  had  never  in  his 
life  found  any  words  so  hard  to  say  as  these; 
it  was  only  the  sight  of  the  boy’s  face  that 
made  it  possible — “your  mother  stiys  I  am 
selfish  and  wrapjied  up  in  the  paper.  I  know 
she  is  right.  I  haven’t  had  much  time  to 
lielp  either  her  or  you;  money  is  always 
scarce,  it  seems,  and  perhaps  in  the  fight  for 
it  I’ve  forgotten  what  made  me  run  away 
from  home  when  I  was  a  boy  like  you.  But 
now — Rob,  Payton  leaves  to-morrow.  I’ll 
give  you  what  I  gave  him,  if  you’ll  stick  to 
the  place  and  do  his  work.  I  hope  you  will, 
Rob;  I  need  you  now,  and  when  you’re  a 
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little  older  you  and  I  together  will  show  the 
county  a  paper  that  no  one  can  beat.” 

The  boy  looked  at  the  man  with  trembling 
lips.  He  felt  confused  and  ashamed — over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  wickedness. 
But  in  his  heart  there  sprang  a  new  adoration ; 
he  could  have  gone  down  on  his  knees.  But 
instead,  being  a  boy,  he  brushed  away  his 
tears  while  pretending  to  look  for  his  cap,  and 
said  gruffly:  “I  did  Payton’s  work  two  days 
once  when  he  was  away.  I — I  like  it  and  I 
guess  I  can  do  it  even  better  now — I  am 
older,  you  know.” 

They  turned  out  the  lights  in  the  dusty 
office  and  left  the  composing  room  to  its 
odors  of  ink  and  oil.  Outside  in  the  garden, 
where  a  few  patches  of  snow  still  lingered, 
they  saw  a  figure  hastening  away  from  them 
with  a  fugitive  air. 

“  Mother,”  the  boy  called,  “we’re  coming.” 

The  woman  turned  and  waited  for  them. 
Even  in  the  darkness  they  could  see  her  face 
light  with  a  smile.  The  boy’s  eyes  sought 
hers  joyfully,  and  she  returned  the  look  with 
perfect  understanding.  A  chill  spring  breeze 
caught  at  the  thin  shawl  she  wore,  and  the 
man  touched  it  with  an  awkward  hand. 

“You’re  not  dressed  warm  enough  for 
such  a  night,”  he  said,  with  a  new  note  in  his 
voice.  “Robbie,  you’ll  have  to  look  after 
your  mother  l>etter  than  I  do!” 


THAT  RED  ROCKER 
BY  KENNETH  GKOESBECK 


MRS.  TIMOTHY  DOOLIX  bent  her  red. 
good-natured  face  over  the  gas-stove,  and 
thought.  Her  mouth  was  tight  with  reso¬ 
lution,  and  she  shut  the  oven  door  on  the 
baked  potatoes  with  more  than  her  usual 
determination. 

The  whole  thing  had  begun  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  mahogany  rocking-chair,  upholstered 
in  red  plush,  which  stood  in  state  in  the 
window  of  Mike  Flannerty’s  saloon.  The 
admiring  public  was  advised  that  it  would 
be  awarcled  to  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
district,  and  that  votes  were  procurable  (at 
ten  cents  each)  from  the  aforesaid  Flannerty. 
The  matter  was  not  without  interest  to 
Mrs.  Doolin. 

She  was  still  deep  in  her  plans  when  the 
door  clicked,  and  her  husband  entered  the 
little  kitchen. 

“Man,  but  ye  do  be  on  time  fer  your 


dinner,”  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye. 

“That’s  it,”  he  growled,  with  a  friendly 
pat  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed  her.  “  Be 
abusin’  me,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  fer 
cornin’  home  t’  eat.” 

“D’ye  mind  the  new  sinsation  in  th’ 
neighborhood?”  asked  Mrs.  Doolin,  as  she 
put  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

“Bein’  a  woman,  ye  must  mean  th’ 
chair,”  he  answered,  sitting  down  with  a 
huge  sigh  of  utter  content.  “  Yis;  the  boys 
could  talk  o’  nothin’  else  at  th’  fire-house 
this  momin’.  Belike  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  district  would  be  Ben  Jordan.” 

“Ben  Jordan,  nothin’!”  flashed  his  wife. 
“Ye’ll  git  it  yourself,  Tim.  What  sinse 
have  you,  anyway?  You  bein’  the  lootin- 
int  o’  the  engine-house,  an’  baxan’  made 
more  riscues  than  anny  other  man  in  the 
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illitricl,  an’  spicially  comminded  by  th’ 
chief,  an’  all  that!  After  twinty-six  years 
ef  hard  service!  Ben  Jordan,  indade!” 

**  It’s  an  old  f(X)l  ye  are,  Bid,”  he  told  her, 
with  his  lined  and  clean-shaven  face  alight 
with  affection,  and  his  keen  eyes  twinkling. 
“  Fer  Prisident — Tim  D(X)lin,  nominated  by 
his  lovin’  auld  wife.”  And  with  that  he 
was  up  and  off  into  the  next  rcxim  to  smoke 
his  pipe,  leaving  her,  for  once  in  her  busy 
life,  sitting  with  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

The  eventful  night  of  the  contest  finally 
arrived.  The  shining  palace  of  the  enter- 
l)rising  Flannerty  was  alive  with  the  pride 
of  the  district.  Mike  himself  sat  at  a  table 
before  the  bar,  entering  votes  on  a  black¬ 
board  as  supporters  presented  their  opin¬ 
ions,  backed  by  a  dime  apiece.  Up  to  nine 
o’clock  the  contest  had  been  close  between 
Ben  Jordan  and  Timothy  D(X)lin.  Others 
straggled  along  in  the  rear,  but  the  leaders 
advanced  by  bounds,  as  adherents  planked 
down  bills,  with  a  determined  “Tin  votes 
fer  Tim!”  or  “ There’s  twinty  fer  Ben  Jor¬ 
dan!”  But  at  nine  the  prospects  began  to 
lcx)k  dark  for  the  lieutenant  of  Engine  Com¬ 
pany  Fifteen. 

^Irs.  Doolin,  in  state  in  her  i)arlor,  re¬ 
ceived  the  returns  by  way  of  a  small  boy  of 
the  neighborhood,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
lieutenant.  He  arrived,  panting,  shortly 
before  ten,  with  the  news  that  Jordan  was 
two  hundred  and  seven  votes  ahead.  The 
contest  was  to  close  at  ten. 

Without  comment  Mrs.  Doolin  got  uj) — 
and,  going  into  her  bedroom,  returned  with 
a  roll  of  bills  in  her  hands. 

“D’ye  go  back  to  Flannerty’s,  Willie,” 
she  said,  determinedly.  “Here’s  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  an’  for  the  love  o’  the  holy  saints, 
child,  don’t  lose  it.  Don’t  tell  a  soul  who 
give  ye  the  money,  but  keep  my  Timmie 
ahead  o’  that  Ben  Jordan.  My  man  gets 
that  rocker,  or  I  know  why  not!”  And 
she  pushed  the  money  into  the  boy’s 
]>ocket,  and  started  him  off  on  his  mission. 

His  entrance  into  the  contest  produced 
a  sensation.  It  was  fiv’e  minutes  to  ten,  and 
I  >ix>lin  had  pushed  to  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  votes  of  his  rival.  Willie  sauntered  up 
to  the  blackboard  with  the  supercilious 
mien  of  the  small  boy  on  state  business, 
j)ulled  out  a  yellow-backed  twenty  from  his 
IMxket,  and  threw  it  carelessly  at  Mike,  with 
a  calm — “Two  hunnerd  votes  fer  Mister 
D(X)lin,  th’  best  man  in  th’  wurld!” 

Promptly  a  sallow-faced  man,  with  a  grin, 


threw  twenty-five  dollars  before  Flannerty, 
bringing  Jordan  two  hundred  votes  ahead. 
Willie  waited  for  the  excitement  to  sub¬ 
side,  and  then,  with  elaborate  carelessness, 
counted  out  twenty-five  dollars  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  district. 

It  was  ten  o’clock,  and  Flannerty  got  uj) 
laboriously  and  rapjK'd  on  his  table  for 
silence. 

“Gintlemen,”  he  began.  “Are  there 
anny  more  votes  to  be  presinted  for  the 
chair  yonder?” 

Jordan’s  friend  arose  in  the  back  of  the 
smoke-filled  room.  There  was  deep  silence, 
and  Willie  eyed  him  an.xiously.  He  had 
only  five  dollars  left,  and  if  Jordan  won - 

“Wan  hunnerd  fer  Mr.  Jordan,”  said  the 
sallow-faced  one,  and  sat  down. 

“Wan  hunnerd,”  said  Mr.  Flannerty, 
obediently.  “This  brings  Mr.  Jordan  a  bit 
over  fifty  ahead.”  He  waited  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on:  “The  contist,  thin - ” 

Here  Willie’s  shrill  voice  interrupted  him. 

“VV’here’s  de  cash?”  cried  the  boy,  rising 
and  looking  back  for  his  rival.  “Come 
and  cover  up  dat  hunnerd  wid  somethin’, 
youse!” 

Jordan’s  friend  rose  again  and  bowed 
{K)litely  to  Flannerty.  “Mr.  Flannerty 
knows  me,”  he  said,  smoothly.  “  I  ain’t  got 
just  the  amount  wid  me  at  prisint,  but  me 
word’s  good  fer  it.” 

At  this  there  was  an  instant  howl  of  in¬ 
dignant  protest  from  the  crowd,  with  cries 
of  “Timmie  wins!”  “Close  the  deal!”  and 
“Chuck  him  out!” 

Mr.  Flannerty  knew  his  crowd. 

“The  kid’s  right,”  he  said  loftily.  “You 
has  to  cover  yer  votes.  If  dere  is  no  more 
cornin’,  I  declare  the  contist  closed.”  He 
added  up  the  figures  on  the  score-board,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  crowd,  declared  that 
“  Mr.  Timmie  Doolin,  lootinint  of  Company 
Fifteen,  is  the  most  popular  gent  in  this 
district,  and  the  winner  of  the  magnificent 
mahogany  cheer  yonder.” 

A  roar  of  applause  drowned  his  words. 
But  Willie  was  off  like  a  shot  to  carry  the 
good  news  to  Mrs.  Doolin. 

He  found  Tim  back  from  special  duty  at 
the  engine-house,  sitting  contentedly  beside 
his  wife  and  smoking  bis  pet  black  briar. 

“Ye’ve  won,  Mr.  Doolin,”  the  boy  cried 
as  he  burst  in.  “Ye  beat  Ben  Jordan  by  fifty 
votes.  The  rocker,  it’s  a-comin’  right  up.” 

There  was  a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  Tim’s 
eyes  as  he  removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth 
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aiul  nodded  his  head  kindly  to  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  boy.  Mrs.  Doolin  broke  in: 

“Well,  Willie,  you’re  a  good  news- 
bringer.  Sit  ye  down,  lad,  while  I  get  ye 
a  bit  o’  cake.”  This  with  a  warning  glance 
not  lost  on  the  boy,  as  she  left  the  room. 

“I  bet  you’re  glad,  Mr.  Doolin,”  said 
Willie,  his  eyes  shining. 

“Well,  Willie,”  said  Tim,  “I  am.  I’m 
plumb  tickled  to  death,  you  might  say. 
I’ve  had  me  eye  on  that  there  rocker  fer 
weeks,  because,  d’ye  see” — he  leaned  over 
confidentially  and  gestured  with  his  pipe — 
“  the  old  lady,  she’s  mighty  fond  o’  rockin’ !  ” 
Then  he  subsided,  smoking  contentedly, 
while  the  kindly  Mrs.  Doolin  hovered  over 
Willie  with  a  plate  of  her  homemade  cake. 

The  boy  was  leaving,  a  half  hour  or  so 
later,  when  a  noise  was  heard  on  the  narrow 
stairs.  Mrs.  Doolin’s  eyes  sparkled.  “  ’Tis 
the  chair  they’re  bringing,”  she  said,  beam¬ 
ing  with  satisfaction.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  chair.  It  was  also  a  committee  of  their 
neighbors,  which  filled  the  little  flat  to  suf¬ 
focation  with  big,  burly  forms. 

“  Well,  byes,”  cried  the  hospitable  woman, 
“it’s  glad  we  are  to  see  ye!  We  have  no 
cheers  fer  an  army,  but  ye  can  sit  on  the 
floor  and  hang  yer  feet  over.” 

When  they  had  at  last  settled  themselves, 
one  of  their  number,  a  member  of  Tim’s 
own  fire-company,  arose  as  an  embarrassed 
sjwkesman. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doolin,  an’  you,  Willie, 
and  gents,”  he  began.  “We’re  glad  to 
bring  the  chair  with  us  to  show  as  how  Mr. 
Lootinint  Doolin  is  the  best  man  in  the 
district.  But  we  bring  somethin’  ilse.” 
(“Bully  boy,  Patrick!”  some  one  inter¬ 
rupted.)  “When  that  son-of-a-gun  of  a 
Mike  Flannerty” — bowing  to  Mrs.  Doolin, 
who  nodded  energetically — “  wuz  fer  lettin’ 
Jordan’s  frind  vote  without  the  cash,  we 
gets  on  t’  him.  Me  an’  me  frinds  here — ” 
with  a  wave  to  the  committee — “we  gets 
after  that  smooth  guy  on  the  street,  and  gets 
ready  to  knock  his  block  off.  Thin  he  ad¬ 
mits  ’tis  a  put-up  job  between  him  and  Flan¬ 
nerty.  He  wuz  t’  back  annyone  who  looked 
like  a  good  second,  so’s  t’  push  up  the  con- 
tist  and  make  Flannerty  git  a  hunnerd  or 
so  fer  th’  chair.  So  he  backs  Jordan,  and 
Flannerty  gives  him  th’  money  t’  do’t  with, 
knowin’  it  comes  right  back  t’  him !  ” 

A  growl  of  assent  arose  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  seemed  to  feel  it  had  left  some¬ 
thing  undone  in  its  interview  with  the  sal¬ 


low-faced  gentleman.  The  spokesman  con¬ 
tinued,  flushed  with  the  unwonted  exertion: 

“So  thin  we  goes  back  t’  th’  saloon,  and 
fixes  Flannerty.  He  knows  us,  and  he 
knows  wot  his  joint  ’ud  look  like  if  it  got  out 
as  how  he’d  put  up  a  job  on  the  lootinint 
here.  So  he  coughs  up  all  the  cash  he  got, 
but  what  the  cheer  cost  him,  and  now  we’re 
lookin’  fer  the  chap  that  backed  you,  Willie, 
with  the  forty-five  ye  put  in!” 

The  boy  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise 
at  the  sudden  turn  in  the  conversation. 
“Why,”  he  stammered,  “it  wuz  th’  missus 
here!” 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
men  as  Mrs.  Doolin  arose  in  her  wrath  and 
made  for  Willie.  But  when  she  reached 
him,  Willie  was  no  longer  there.  Then  the 
committee  plumped  the  roll  of  bills  into  her 
lap,  placed  the  wonderful  chair  beside  her, 
and,  after  solemnly  shaking  hands  with  her 
and  Tim — who  sat  like  one  stunned,  filed 
heavily  out  of  the  flat. 

After  the  door  had  closed  upon  them, 
Tim  stood  before  her.  “Ye  little  divvle!” 
he  said.  He  hadn’t  called  her  that  since 
courtship  days,  long  years  before,  and  her 
heart  swelled.  “Ye  little  divvle,  spending 
that  lump  t’  make  yer  old  man  think  as  how 
he  was  the  graandest  thing  in  the  wirrld! 
Whut  difference  d’ye  think  ’twould  make 
t’  me  what  th’  crowd  thinks,  whin  I  know 
me  girl  loves  me?  ”  Her  heart  swelled  again, 
and  her  eyes  filled. 

“Ye’re  an  auld  fool,  Timmie  darlin’,”  she 
.said,  her  voice  trembling. 

“  Now,  more,”  he  went  on.  “  Where’d  ye 
get  th’  cash?  I  know  ’tis  yer  own,  but  fer 
wot  wuz  ye  savin’  it?” 

“None  o’  yer  business,  Tim,”  she  an¬ 
swered  back.  “You  run  your  engine- 
house,  an’  I’ll  run  th’  flat,  so  go  on  wid  yez!” 

“You  answer  me  question,”  he  said 
sternly. 

She  eyed  him  a  moment,  and  then 
yielded,  as  she  usually  did.  “Fer  me 
clothes,  Timmie;  and  by  th’  saints  I  don’t 
need  none!” 

“No,”  he  retorted,  his  kind  eyes  twin¬ 
kling,  “an’  Easter  cornin’!  To-morrow  you 
’n’  me  wurks  out  wot  ’twill  cost  to  fit  ye  up 
better’n  anny  lady  in  th’  district,  an’  I  puts 
a  bit  with  th’  bit  ye  have  in  yer  lap  there. 
.\n’  Sunday  we  goes  to  Kennedy’s  fer  a 
grand  time  like  we  used  t’  have  in  th’  old 
days.  .\n’  now,  ye  scamp,  sit  in  th’  rocker, 
and  let  yer  old  man  look  at  ye!” 


Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  of  Harvard  Uni-  construction.  We  remember  the  amazed  intcr- 

versity,  has  published,  under  the  title  of  “The  est  with  which  we  viewed  its  early  employment. 

New  Laocobn”  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  a  deeply  We  still  shudder  at  the  orgy  of  architectural 

analyzed  and  strongly  supported  attack  upon  horrors  and  decorative  makeshifts  that  marked 

modem  confusion  among  the  arts — the  confu-  the  adolescence  of  the  skyscraper.  .And  we  are 

sion  resulting  in  that  mad  game  of  Pussy-wants-  rapidly  coming  to  appreciate  the  t'ssential  fit- 

a-comer  in  which  w'e  see  musicians  composing  ness  of  the  evolving  t>pe  of  high  building,  with 

philosophical  treatises  for  the  orchestra,  paint-  its  adequate  base,  its  utilitarian  pillar  of  win- 

ers  doing  symphonies  in  pure  color,  poets  paint-  dow-pierced  wall,  and  its  completing  capital  of 

ing  pictures  in  words,  and  neurotic  critics  laud-  more  ornate  construction.  We  have  only  to 

ing  the  thousand  and  one  vagaries  of  asthetic  look  back  in  order  to  recognize  a  like  develop- 

perverts.  The  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  im-  ment  in  the  steel-constructed  novel.  We  recall 

portant  of  recent  English  contributions  to  the  the  interest  aroused  by  the  early  fictional  pres- 

literature  of  synthetic  art  criticism  and  is  here  entations  of  special  industries  and  localized 

commended  to  the  attention  of  serious  students  conditions.  We  still  wince  over  the  abominable 

of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  medley  of  melodramatic  plots  and  sensational 

incidents  with  which  the  writers  of  these  treat- 
a  iscs  early  sought  to  disguise  their  nature.  .And 

we  can  not  but  sec  that  Mr.  White,  in  “The 
For  the  space  of  a  single  paragraph,  however.  Rules  of  the  Game,”  has  approximated  to  the 

I  venture  to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  Professor  same  satisfactory'  solution  evolved  by  his  archi- 

Babbitt  by  speaking  of  one  of  the  typical  devel-  tcctural  fellow-workers.  He  provides  an  ade-  , 

opments  of  American  fiction  in  terms  of  the  quate  fictional  base  for  his  structure  in  the  ex-  ! 

most  typical  development  of  American  archi-  periences  of  young  Orde  in  the  lumber  camps  of  i 

tecture.  Stewart  Edward  White’s  latest  novel,  Michigan  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  re-  I 

“The  Rules  of  the  Game”  (Doubleday,  Page),  moval  to  California.  He  then  builds  story  by  . 

offers  us,  in  acceptable  and  assimilable  shape,  story  his  utilitarian  pillar  of  forest -service  | 

a  more  intelligent  and  intelligible  summing  up  methods,  ideals,  misconceptions,  and  difiicul-  l 

of  the  National  Forest  Conser\'ation  movement  ties.  .And  when  this  is  complete,  he  balances 

than  has  yet  been  placed  before  the  public,  his  fictional  base  by  a  fictional  cornice  of  sudden  I 

This  summing  up  not  only  represents  the  object,  crisis  and  complete  denouement.  The  book  i 

but  it  actually  forms  the  structural  core,  of  the  makes  it  look  as  though  a  floundering  tyjie  had  I 

book  as  written.  The  facing  of  fiction  with  found  its  formula. 

which  it  is  enclosed  serves  no  other  purpose  than  ^ 

that  of  making  the  structure  habitable  by  the  j 

imagination.  In  short,  the  Ixxik  is  neither 

more  nor  less  than  a  steel-construction  novel.  When  thieves  fall  out,  honest  men  come  into  , 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  identification  is  tanta-  their  own — as  the  jackal  remarked  between  ^ 

mount  to  condemnation.  mouthfuls  while  the  lions  fought  over  their  kill. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  steel  Half  a  dozen  Hons  of  the  [isychological  jungle — 
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Hugo  MunslerlxTg,  Ihcodorc  Ribot,  Joseph 
Jastrow,  Pierre  Janet,  Morton  Prince,  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Hart — have  contributed  to  a  symposium 
(which,  being  interpreted,  means  a  simultaneous 
fXi)ression  of  opinion  under  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  rules)  upon  “Subconscious  Phenomena” 
(Badger),  and  such  lay  jackals  as  happen  round 
can,  if  they  arc  vcr\'  deft  alx)ut  it,  pick  up  some 
nourishing  tidbits  in  the  line  of  independent 
conclusions.  They  will  do  well,  however,  be¬ 
fore  venturing  into  the  arena,  to  put  a  little 
figurative  cotton  in  their  ears;  for  the  roaring 
of  the  lions  is  rather  terrifying,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  some  of  them  use,  while  it  literally 
])asseth  all  understanding,  does  not  in  any  other 
respect  resemble  the  peace  of  God.  Here, 
roughly  stated,  are  the  facts: 

'I'he  various  explanatory  assumptions  and 
assertions  about  the  “subliminal”  and  the 
“subconscious”  have  roused  more  popular  in¬ 
terest  and  attention  than  any  other  hypothe¬ 
ses  of  modern  psychology.  They  have  also 
bred  more  misunderstandings  and  disagree¬ 
ments  among  psychologists.  There  are  an 
astonishing  number  of  laymen  who  keep  in 
partial  touch  with  the  investigations  and  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  new  science;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  have  an  exaggerated  respect  for  “authori¬ 
ties,”  their  minds  are  more  retentive  of  alleged 
facts  than  critical  of  allegedly  logical  arguments, 
and  they  arc  occasional,  rather  than  systematic, 
followers-up  of  the  subject.  They  tend,  there¬ 
fore,  to  become  hopelessly  bewildered  by  en¬ 
countering  mutually  contradictory  pronounce¬ 
ments  at  intervals  so  great  that  the  arguments 
that  support  them  have  been  forgotten.  This  lit¬ 
tle  book  is  addressed  to  experts,  not  to  laymen. 
But  it  brings  the  various  theories,  and  an  outline 
of  their  claims  to  validity,  into  immediate  juxta- 
|K)sition ;  so  that  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  it  can  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  no  amateur  student  of  either 
science  or  philosophy  can  fail  to  benefit  by  read¬ 
ing  Bernard  Hart’s  lucid  orientation  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  “subconscious”  and  of  scientific 
and  philosojihical  conceptions  in  general. 

1  forget  at  the  moment  what  ix)et-philosopher 
it  was  who  said,  “A  little  fooling  now  and  then 
don’t  hurt  the  seriousest  of  men”;  but  it  is 
sound  advice,  provided  always  that  the  man  we 
pick  out  to  do  the  fooling  for  us  isn’t  a  fool. 
This  point  is  very  important,  especially  in  fic¬ 
tion.  The  more  completely  creative  a  stor>’  is, 
the  less  conscious  are  we  of  the  man  behind  the 
jien.  The  flimsier  the  fabric  of  a  tale,  the  more 
revealingly  does  it  drape  itself  about  the  intel¬ 
lectual  personality  of  the  writer.  Much  light 
fiction  is  flat  because,  in  this  sense  as  well  as  in 
the  more  obvious  one,  there  is  “  nothing  in  it.” 
There  is.  if  one  happens  to  be  in  a  carpingly 


serious  frame  of  mind,  “nothing  in”  Eugene 
Manlove  Rhodes’s  “Good  Men  and  True” 
(Holt).  But  if  one  is  lucky  enough  to  pick  up 
the  little  book  when  our  poet-philosopher’s  ad¬ 
vice  appeals  to  one,  there  are  two  things  in  it : 
a  flimsy  but  lively  and  unhackneyed  talc;  and 
a  perfectly  spontaneous  and  engaging  personal¬ 
ity,  molding  it  from  within.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
'I'exas  cowlx)y  who  strikes  up  a  friendship  with 
a  tenderfoot  lawyer’s-clerk  in  El  Paso,  swaps 
lessons  in  typewriting  and  the  English  classics 
for  local  wisdom,  and  puts  his  new-found 
knowledge  to  ingenious  use  when  he  gets  mixed 
up  in  the  machinations  of  a  gang  of  political 
criminals  and  kidnappers.  The  plot  is  neatly 
constructed,  but  with  a  view  to  holding  the 
attention  rather  than  to  holding  water.  The 
characters  (there  is  never  a  girl  among  them)  are 
spiritedly  sketched.  But,  above  all,  the  young 
writer  who  does  this  clever  bit  of  fooling  for  us 
wears  a  mind  of  his  own  beneath  his  motley. 

& 

Samuel  Butler,  in  “The  Way  of  All  Flesh,” 
says  of  certain  characters  whom  he  is  describing 
that  “they  would  have  been  equally  horrified  to 
have  heard  the  Christian  religion  doubted,  or  to 
have  seen  it  practiced.”  Mr.  Charles  Marriott’s 
novel  “Now”  (Lane)  concerns  itself  with  the 
affairs  of  an  English  bourgeois  family  who  main¬ 
tain  toward  the  social  dreams  and  individual¬ 
istic  ideals  of  the  day  an  attitude  similarly  con¬ 
ditioned.  The  story  is  told  by  a  man  who  is 
himself  something  of  an  idealist  by  tempera¬ 
ment  and  of  an  individualist  by  habit,  but  who 
is  bitten  by  the  proselytizing-bug  of  neither 
cult;  a  man  who  runs  across  the  Kenwyn- 
Browns  at  an  English  watering-place,  falls  into 
an  amused  intimacy  with  them,  and,  by  inno¬ 
cently  bringing  them  (and  especiall}'  their 
daughter  Julia)  into  contact  with  some  of  his 
more  Utopian  companions,  upsets  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  the  family  traditions.  It  is  a  loi¬ 
tering  and  roundabout  narrative,  reflecting  with 
rather  patience-trying  faithfulness  thehappy-go- 
lucky  habits  of  the  supposed  narrator;  but  it 
more  than  compensates  for  these  shortcomings 
by  the  two-edged  humor,  born  of  a  double  under¬ 
standing,  with  which  it  plays  off  the  ill-balanced 
wisdom  of  the  simply-minded  against  the  self- 
satisfied  shallowness  of  the  worldly-wise. 

£i 

Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  wonder  how 
many  people  will  be  inclined  to  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  shy  off  if  I  mention  a  book  about 
.Africa?  Also  how  far  this  tendency  to  restive¬ 
ness  will  be  allayed  by  a  solemn  assurance  that 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  volume  about  Mom¬ 
basa,  or  Nairobi,  or  harteljeests,  or  askaris,  or 
tsetse  flies,  or  safari-ing,  or  killing  things?  The 
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book  is  ‘‘The  Land  of  the  White  Helmet” 
(Revell),  by  Edgar  Allen  Forbes;  and  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  as  far  removed,  territorially,  from 
Rooseveltian  Africa  as  it  is  differentiated,  chem¬ 
ically,  from  that  of  the  ordinary  travel  tale  of 
commerce.  One  sometimes  feels  that  if  a  duly 
qualified  chemist  should  analyze  some  samples 
of  travel  books  purchased  in  the  open  market, 
his  report  would  read  something  like  this: 


Determination  to  write  a  book .... 
Paraphrased  diary,  including  irrele¬ 
vant  details . 

Extract  of  historical  reference 

books . 

Sunsets,  scener>',  and  other  vege¬ 
table  matter . 

Second-hand  anecdotes . 

First-hand  impressions  of  native 

women . 

Other  original  observ’ations . 

Personality . 


23% 

38% 

19% 

9% 

6% 

4% 
Vf/c 
A  trace 


“The  Land  of  the  White  Helmet”  deals  with 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  Dark  Continent  — 
that  all-but-lost -sight-of  region  of  the  Algerian 
and  Moroccan  Hinterland  and  of  the  decaying 
colonies  on  the  West  Coast  where  France  and 
Spain  and  Germany  and  England  are  at  present 
playing  squat-tag  for  spheres  of  influence.  It 
tells  us  what  an  intelligently  observant  and  in¬ 
terested  American  saw  and  surmised  during  a 
year’s  purposive  and  unheralded  wanderings  in 
these  territories.  And  instead  of  being  verbally 
arrayed  in  the  pompous  frock  coat  and  silk  hat 
of  pseudo-literature,  it  comes  to  us  garbed  in  the 
vernacular  and  looks  us  in  the  eye  while  it 
addresses  us. 


49 


There  turned  up  the  other  day  among  the  new 
books  an  illustrated  edition  of  Edward  Sand- 
ford  Martin’s  delectable  thinkings-aloud,  “The 
Luxury  of  Children”  (Harper’s),  and,  being  in 
a  self-indulgent  mood,  I  treated  myself  to  the 
(to  me)  somewhat  rare  luxury  of  re-reading  an 
old  favorite.  Now  this  is  not  always  a  safe 
proceeding,  even  for  the  casual  reader,  since  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  despoiled  of  a  pleasant 
memory  by  trying  to  recapture  its  reality;  but 
for  the  professional  pronouncer  of  catch-as- 
catch-can  opinions  upon  current  literature  it  is 
doubly  dangerous,  in  that  he  may  find  himself 
disconccrtedly  facing  the  corpus  delicti  of  an 
outlived  judgment.  But  this  little  volume  has 
the  qualifications,  and  deserves  the  recognition, 
of  an  American  classic.  It  touches  upon  basic 
and  inalienable  privileges  and  problems  of  our 
common  life  with  that  divine  naivete  that  is  the 
perquisite  of  none  but  little  children  and  of 
those  wise  men  who  resemble  them,  and  with 
that  exquisite  simplicity  which  is  the  rarest  at¬ 
tainment  of  English  prose.  It  is  only  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  so  ago  that  the  last  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 


men  of  the  Old  School  were  still  maintaining  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  that  children  were  born 
saddled  with  an  uncancelable  debt  of  gratitude 
and  duty  that  left  them  no  rights  which  parents 
were  bound  to  respect.  We  seem  to  be  living 
in  the  heyday  of  a  reaction  that  puts  the  case 
in  the  same  terms,  but  the  other  way  about. 
Mr.  Martin,  with  a  serenity  unshaken  by  these 
changing  standards,  voices  the  eternally  valid 
norm  of  those  reciprocal  instincts  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  human  happiness. 


OTHER  BOOKS 

“The  Rhincgold  and  the  Valkyrie,”  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner,  translated  by  Margaret  Armour, 
with  illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham  (Double- 
day,  Page).  One  of  the  most  attractive  gift 
books  of  the  season;  interesting  for  its  render¬ 
ing  of  the  text  and  directions  of  the  operas,  and 
(especially  in  the  case  of  the  “Rhinegold”)  fas¬ 
cinatingly  interpreted  by  the  weird  color  draw¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Rackham. 

“Mr.  Pickwick,”  illustrated  in  color  by 
Frank  Reynolds,  R.  1.  (Hodder  and  Stough¬ 
ton).  A  handsome  quarto  volume  containing 
nineteen  selected  passages  from  “  The  Pickwick 
Papers”  which,  taken  together,  introduce  all 
the  leading  characters  and  most  of  the  more 
celebrated  incidents  of  the  original  and  form 
the  setting  for  the  twenty-four  full-page  repro 
ductions  of  realistic  portrait  and  other  studies 
that  give  the  book  its  distinctive  value. 

“Three  Modem  Seers”  (Kennerlcy).  Essays 
by  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  upon  James  Hinton. 
Nietzsche,  and  Edward  Carpenter.  Interest¬ 
ing  as  a  broad-minded  woman’s  opinion  of  the 
sex-philosophy  of  these  three  writers. 

“Tales  of  Men  and  Ghosts”  (Scribner). 
By  Edith  Wharton.  A  collection  of  short 
stories  in  which  a  sedulously  polished  and  re¬ 
fined  technique  has  been  devoted  to  the  elabo¬ 
rate  presentation  of  situations  of  vanishing 
import  and  incidents  of  intangible  interest.  It 
has  been  said  of  Mrs.  Wharton  that  she  is  given 
to  “pirouetting  on  a  needle  point.”  In  some  of 
these  stories  she  carries  this  subtle  process  so 
far  that  she  approximates  to  an  intelligence 
operating  in  vacuo. 

“A  Man’s  Man”  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  A 
talc  of  Cambridge  undergraduate  life  and  of 
subsequent  adventure  on  the  high  seas,  by  Ian 
Hay,  the  author  of  a  recent  popular  and  amus¬ 
ing  Scotch-English  stoiy  called  “The  Right 
Stuff.”  The  new  book  is  neither  very  original 
nor  very  consecutive,  but  as  a  yam  that  the 
author  evidently  takes  pleasure  in  spinning  it 
makes  an  entertaining  fill-gap. 
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UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


F.nil'OK'S  XOT!;. — A  good  story  is  a  Irtasurt,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist 
B5,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story 
it  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  far  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "  The 


Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  emelope. 

“Thomas,  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
brother  Johnny?”  asked  their  mother. 

“He’s  crying,”  replied  Thomas,  “because  I’m 
e:tting  my  cake  and  won’t  give  him  any.” 

“Is  his  own  cake  finished?” 

“  Yes’m;  and  he  cried  while  I  was  eating  that, 
tt)0.” 

Of 

Two  hunters,  returning  from  the  Catskills, 
decided  to  try  some  New  York  City  humor  upon 
the  agent  of  a  little  railroad  station  in  the  foot¬ 
hills. 

“When  docs  the  3:49  train  get  in?”  asked 
one. 

The  old  man  regarded  him  seriously  and  at 
length.  “Wall.”  said  he,  “she  generally  gets 
in  just  a  Icetle  behind  the  engine.” 

Later  they  approached  him  respectfully. 
“,\bout  time  that  train  is  due,  isn’t  it, 
Uncle?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  agent,  “she’s  about  due. 
There  comes  the  conductor's  dog.” 

Owing  to  fog,  a  steamer  stopped  in  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  An  old  lady  inquired  of  the  captain 
the  cause  of  the  delay. 

“Can’t  see  up  the  river,”  replied  the  officer. 

“But,  captain,  I  can  see  the  stars  overhead,” 
slie  argued. 

“Yes,”  said  the  captain  gruffly,  “but  until 
the  boilers  bust  we  ain’t  a-goin’  that  way.” 

merchant  in  a  small  western  town  was  about 
to  become  bankrupt  for  the  seventh  time.  He 


called  in  the  accountants  to  go  over  his  books. 
When  they  had  finished  they  told  him  he  would 
be  able  to  pay  three  cents  on  the  dollar. 

troubled  look  came  over  the  merchant’s  face. 
"  Heretofore,  ”  he  said,  “  I  have  always  paid  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar — and  I’ll  do  it  now,”  he 
affirmed,  as  a  benevolent  smile  overspread  his 
face.  “I’ll  pay  the  rest  out  of  my  own 
pocket.” 

0 

“Uncle  Mose,”  said  a  drummer,  addressing 
an  old  colored  man  seated  on  a  drygoods  box  in 
front  of  the  village  store,  “  they  tell  me  that  you 
remember  seeing  George  Washington — am  I 
mistaken?” 

“No,  sah,”  said  Uncle  Mose.  “I  useter 
’member  seein’  him,  but  I  done  fo’got  sence 
1  jined  de  chu’ch.” 

0 

The  president  of  an  eastern  university  had 
just  announced  in  chapel  that  the  freshman 
class  was  the  largest  enrolled  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  Immediately  he  foUowed  the 
announcement  by  reading  the  text  for  the 
morning:  “Lord,  how  are  they  increased  that 
trouble  me!” 

0 

One  night  at  a  theatre  some  scenerj-  took  fire, 
and  a  very  perceptible  odor  of  burning  alarmed 
the  spectators.  \  panic  seemed  to  be  immi¬ 
nent.  when  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage. 

“Indies  and  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “compose 
yourselves.  There  is  no  danger.” 

The  audience  did  not  seem  reassured. 

5 
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‘'Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  continued  the 
comedian,  rising  to  the  necessity  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  “confound  it  all — do  you  think  if  there  was 
any  danger  I’d  be  here?” 

The  panic  collapsed. 


■  Just  by  way  of  changing  the  program,  two 
.sailors,  recently  relumed  from  a  voyage,  de¬ 
cided  to  have  dinner  together  in  a  fa^ionable 
cafe.  They  scanned  the  menu  carefully. 

“  Le’s  stow  some  o’  this  consommy,”  said  the 
leader  of  the  adventure  to  the  waiter. 

“What  is  consommy?  ”  asked  the  other  sailor. 

“  It’s  a  Dago  word  for  soup,”  his  experienced 
shipmate  assured  him.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
consomme  arrived. 

“Huh,”  sneered  the  ignorant  one,  “we 
l)een  sailin’  on  soup  all  our  lives  an’  didn’t 
know  it.” 


The  department  store  clerk  was  gallant 
and  obliging.  The  lady  shopper  was  petulant 
and  not  to  be  pleased.  For  twenty  minutes  he 
unshelved  roll  after  roll  of  blankets  without 
arousing  her  purchasing  interest.  At  length  she 
said:  “I  don’t  intend  buj-ing  anything — I  am 
only  looking  for  a  friend.” 

“Wait  a  moment,  madam,”  said  the  clerk,  in 
his  most  Hymettan  tones,  “there  is  one  more 
roll  left  on  the  shelf.  Perhaps  your  friend  is 
in  that.” 

m 

“Can  any  of  you  tell  me,”  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  asked,  “why  Daniel,  when  he 
was  cast  into  the  den  with  the  lions,  was  un¬ 
harmed?” 

“I  can,  please.”  piped  the  juvenile  lead  who 
always  figures  in  this  brand  of  anecdote. 

“Well?” 

'  “  ’Cause,  teacher,  he  b’longcd  to  the  show.” 

0 

Old  Captain  Wilkinson  Jones,  of  .\rkansas, 
paid  his  first  visit  in  forty  years  to  New  York 
last  fall.  On  his  first  morning  he  started  for 
a  stroll  down  Broadway.  At  Canal  Street,  one 
of  the  main  cross-town  arteries,  he  was  halted 
by  the  streams  of  traffic  which  rolled  by  in  four 
weaving  streams.  He  contemplated  the  endless 
processions  of  loaded  trucks,  vans,  drays,  carts, 
and  wagons  for  some  minutes.  Then  he  ap¬ 
proached  Traffic  Policeman  Kelly,  on  duty  at 
that  comer. 

“Suh.”  inquired  Captain  Jones  with  a  courte¬ 
ous  bow,  “  air  you  connected  with  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  here,  suh?” 


“Well,”  said  Kelly,  “I’m  a  police  officer,  if 
that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“Yes,  suh,”  said  the  Captain,  “so  I  judged 
from  yoah  costume  and  depotement.  And  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  you,  suh,  that  you 
gentlemen  have  a  fine  city  here,  suh,  a  truly 
magnificent  city.  But  tell  me.  suh — ain’t  you 
got  powahfuUy  behind  with  yoah  haulin’?” 


Just  after  the  recent  election,  a  large  crowd 
had  gathcrt“d  at  a  courthouse  in  North  Carrdina 
to  sec  the  official  vote  counted.  To  facilitate 
the  work,  an  adding  machine  was  used. 

Among  the  attendants,  there  were  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  who  had 
never  seen  one  of  these  complicated  machino. 
They  viewed  it  with  open  distrust.  .And  when 
the  votes  were  finally  counted,  one  of  the  de- 
featerl  candidates  remarkc-d  to  a  friend  as  he 
tumt“d  away: 

“  I  know  I  was  elecle<l  to  that  office,  but  that 
blame  separator  cheate<l  me  out  of  it.” 

m 

.\  young  man.  a  great  lo\er  of  nature,  went 
to  the  seashore  for  a  holiday  and,  approaching 
a  t>pical  fisherman,  said: 

“.Ah.  my  friend,  how  well  you  must  know  the 
face  of  Nature,  and  know  it  in  all  its  moods. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  sun  sinking  in  such  a 
glare  of  glory  that  it  swallows  up  the  horizon 
with  fire?  Have  you  not  seen  the  mist  gliding 
down  the  hilltop  like  a  spectre?  Have  you 
never,”  he  went  on,  impassionedly,  “seen  the 
moon  struggling  to  shake  ofl  the  grip  of  the 
ragged,  ruggc'd  storm-cloud?” 

“Nope,”  responded  the  fishemian.  “I’m  on 
the  wagon  now.” 

m 

One  night  a  couple  of  traveling  .salc.smen  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  small  Kansas  town  and  found  ihc 
hotel  crowded.  Not  a  room  was  to  be  had. 

“  I  hate  to  disaccommtKlate  you,  gents,”  said 
the  hotel  proprietor,  “  but  even  the  pool  table’s 
occupietl.  But,  say,  see  that  old  church  acro.ss 
the  street?  I  bought  it  to  build  a  new  hotel  on 
the  site.  If  you  don’t  mind,  you  can  go  over 
there  and  sleep  in  the  pews.  They’re  uphol¬ 
stered,  and  they  ain’t  bad  sleepin’  in  at  all.” 
The  tired  pair  decided  to  trj-  it. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  hotel 
proprietor  was  awakened  by  the  loud  clanging 
of  the  church  bell.  He  got  up,  roused  the 
poner,  and  told  him  to  hurry  over  to  find  out 
the  trouble.  In  a  few  moments  the  porter  came 
back.  “Well?”  asked  the  owner,  excitedly. 
“Party  in  Pew  26  wants  a  gin-rickey,”  was  the 
answer. 
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Money  is  the  arch  trouble-maker,  enough  initiative  to  find  something  worth 
It  makes  trouble  for  those  who  while  to  do.  So  the  talents  they  were  born 
haven’t  it  and  it  makes  more  trouble  with  atrophy  from  disuse,  and  die. 
for  those  who  have  it.  They  are  to  be  pitied,  not  envied — the 

But  those  who  have  money  are  relatively  idle  rich, 
so  few,  and  from  the  outside  their  lives  ap-  Frederick  Townsend  Martin,  a  man  born 
jR-ar  to  be  so  easy  and  lu.xurious,  that  quite  to  great  riches  and  the  highest  social  posi- 
naturally  some  on  the  outside  envy  them  tion,  after  years  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
and  strive  for  riches.  rich  has  some  observations  to  make  which 

Up  to  a  certain  point  money  certainly  does  you  will  find  interesting  and  illuminating, 
help  to  a  larger,  happier  life.  Ninety  families  It  is  the  first  story  in  this  number, 

in  every  hundred  could  safely  have  more  of  This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  a 

it  than  they  have  now  or  are  ever  likely  to  rich  society  man  has  told  rich  society  and 
have.  all  the  rest  of  the  world  what  he  thinks  of 

It  is  not  the  money,  so  much  as  the  atti-  rich  folks  who  have  no  definite  work  in  the 
tude  toward  it,  that  harms.  When  money  world. 

becomes  the  master  and  man  the  slave,  the  We  are  glad  to  publish  the  story  because, 
trouble  begins.  while  it  severely  criticises  some  rich  folks. 

Some  very  poor  men  are  very  great  slaves  it  clearly  indicates  that  many  rich  folks  are 
to  money.  They  covet  it.  They  struggle  not  happy  in  their  circumstances  and  are 
for  it.  They  deliberately  sacrifice  ever>'-  setting  about  to  change  them, 
thing  else  and  then  don’t  get  what  they 

think  they  want.  rich  people  only  human 

Some  very  rich  men  are  not  slaves  to 

money.  They  know  it  for  what  it  is.  They  There  is  an  immense  misunderstanding 
order  it  about  and  show  it  its  place.  They  abroad  about  rich  people  because  an  occa- 
make  it  fetch  and  carry  for  humanity.  sional  freak  has  been  taken  to  typify  the 
Great  hosts  of  people  have  a  very  sane  whole  class, 
attitude  toward  the  money  they  get  their  Rich  people  are  just  human  beings  like 
hands  on.  They  put  some  away  for  a  rainy  all  the  rest  of  us.  Some  good,  some  bad, 
(lay,  as  witness  the  dejwsits  in  the  savings  some  energetic,  some  lazy,  some  selfish, 
banks  and  in  life  insurance.  They  put  some  helpful;  but  all  acquainted  with  pain 
some  of  it  into  further  developing  the  busi-  and  sorrow,  all  traveling  toward  the  last 
nesses  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But  home. 

the  most  of  it  goes  for  better  and  larger.  They  have  no  fairy  existence.  Their 
living.  food  tastes  no  whit  better  than  his  who  has 

Some  x-ery  rich  people  permit  their  money  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Their 

to  make  not  slaves  but  incompetents  of  love  has  no  sweeter  flavor  and  their  home 

them.  They  have  no  need  to  work  and  not  beyond  no  more  imposing  threshold. 
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There  is  also  an  immense  misunder¬ 
standing  abroad  about  the  effect  of  re¬ 
distributing  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Many  people  who  have  not  investigate 
have  the  notion  that  if  all  the  wealth,  say, 
in  the  United  States  were  equally  dis¬ 
tributed,  each  family  could  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  home  with  servants  and  automobiles 
and  abundant  leisure. 

If  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  worth  the  full 
billion  popularly  accredited  to  him,  and  if 
he  shoidd  decide  to  divide  it  equally  among 
his  fellow-countrymen,  how  much  do  you 
think  would  be  your  share,  reader? 

Ten  dollars. 

That  wouldn’t  make  a  sensation  in  your 
home,  would  it? 

If  all  the  wealth  in  the  United  States 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  families 
in  the  United  States,  do  you  know  how 
much  each  family  would  be  worth? 

YOUR  SLICE  OF  WEALTH 

The  last  census  report  on  wealth  is  1904 
(we  shall  not  have  the  report  of  the  1910 
census  for  some  time),  and  the  estimated 
true  value  of  all  wealth  then  in  the  United 
States  was  something  over  one  hundred  and 
seven  billion  dollars. 

It  is  greater  than  that  now,  but  so  is  the 
population. 

Now  what  would  your  share  of  that  be? 

One  thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

Does  that  make  you  feel  rich? 

Probably  no  reader  of  Everybody’s  has 
so  little. 

Included  in  the  one  hundred  and  seven 
billions  are  homes,  furniture,  clothing, 
jewelry,  everything. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  sc*eing 
how  the  wealth  was  estimated  in  1904: 


Real  property  and  improvements,  $6^,341 ,402,134 

Live  stock  .  4.073,701,736 

Farm  implements  and  machinerj',  844,080,863 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion . .  i  ,098,603,303 

Railroads  and  their  equipment  . .  11,244,732,000 

Manufacturing  machinery,  tools 

and  implements .  3,207.754,180 

Street  railways,  shipping,  water¬ 
works,  etc .  4,840,346,000 

.Ml  other .  18,462,281,702 

Total .  $107,104,211,017 


The  items  extended  under  “  railroads  and 
their  equipment”  are  exclusive  of  those 


railroads,  street  railways,  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems,  privately  owned  water¬ 
works,  and  privately  owmed  central  electric 
light  and  power  stations  which,  in  certain 
states,  are  classed  as  real  property.  In  the 
item  of  “street  railways,  shipping,  water¬ 
works,  etc.,”  are  included  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems,  privately  owned  electric 
light  and  ix)wer  stations,  Pullman  and 
private  cars,  and  canals.  Among  the 
property  included  under  “all  other”  are 
products  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
mining;  imported  merchandise;  clothing 
and  personal  adornments;  and  furniture, 
carriages,  and  kindred  property. 

And  your  share  is  only  thirteen  hundred 
dollars. 

And  if  there  are  five  in  your  family,  you 
would  be  entitled  to  have  sixty-five  hundred 
dollars  to  cover  everything  you  possess. 

Not  many  automobiles  in  that — what? 

And  when  Mar}'  and  John  get  married, 
they  would  of  course  take  their  share  to  the 
new  homes,  and  you  and  mother  could  get 
along  on  your  $1,300  per  each. 

You  see,  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  redistribution  of  wealth  and  the  mil¬ 
lennium. 

Our  industrial  millennium  means  an  end 
to  inside  advantage.  We  can  work  j>er- 
sistently  toward  the  elimination  of  artificial 
obstacles,  toward  the  cutting  out  of  the  un¬ 
fair,  unjust,  criminal  e.xploitation  of  one  man 
or  one  set  of  men. 

And  if  opportunities,  to  this  extent,  are 
equal,  and  no  one  gets  an  inside  adv'antage, 
who  has  a  right  to  complain — who  wants  to 
complain — when  special  effort  and  special 
skill  and  special  talent  find  a  special 
reward  ? 

When  a  man  has  performed  a  special 
service  for  his  country,  he  is  loaded  with 
honors  as  were  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Grant. 

Likewise,  when  a  man  performs  a  s|x;cial 
service  for  society,  he  may  expect  society 
to  reward  him  abundantly. 

But  the  man  who  performs  no  service 
should  not  by  stealth  or  guile  appropriate 
what  is  another’s. 

And  the  man  who  has  inherited  from 
worthy  ancestors  ought  to  prove  by  dis- 
.tinct  services  to  society  his  title  to  such 
inheritance. 


CARRYING  THE  MAN-EATER  INTO  CAMP.  THIS  MONSTER  TERRORIZED  A  DISTRICT  IN 
INDIA  OF  HALF  A  MILLION  INHABITANTS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  BEFORE  A 
DOUBLE-BARRELED  EXPRESS  FINISHED  HIM. 
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